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CIIAPTETl XL 

A DOMESTIC-LOOKING party, consisting of a very lovely 
young woman and two children, with another lady, who might, 
perhaps, be their governess, were seated upon one of the rare 
masses of stone, which, in, default of better, are at Brighton 
called rocks; when the occupation of each was Suspended by 
tlic approacli of a gentleman, who had just desccmdetl a flight of 
stc]3s, leading down the cliff. The hjvely lady ceased to con¬ 
verse with tlio more homely one, who sat beside her; the 
youngest child suftV'red a whole frock-load of marine-treasures 
to fall again amidst the shingles, whence she had culled them, 
while she liarted foiwai’d to greet the intruder; and the elder one, 
who was too tall to be called a little girl, and too slight and 
juvenile in appearance to be classed as a great one, shut up the 
book slic was reading, and joyously exclaimed, “ Papa ! ” 

“ How very cool and comfortable you all look here! ” said 
General riubert—for he it was who drew near; “and how 
extremely skilful you have been in finding out the only ^ coigne 
of vantage ’ that could produce sufficient shade to shelter you! ” 
“ And it produces sufficient to shade you too, hlontague,” 
said his wife, making room for him between herself and her 
companion. “I am so glad you are come before the East- 
Indiaman is out of sight! Bid you ever see a more stately 
creature? How beautifully one-half of her canvas catches 
the sunshine, while the remainder is as dark as night from that 
little black canopy of a cloud that so mysteriously hovers over 
her 1 This is certainly the most beautiful day for lights and 
shades that we have had yet.” 

“ Oh, my poor Agnes! ” said the general, heaving a deep 
sigh, but with so comic an expression of countenance as only 
to make his wife smile. 

’ “ What means that tender sigh, my dear? ” said she, looking 
at him -with an evident expectation of heading something that 
would amuse her. But General Hubert ^ook his head, and 
replied in a voice at least half serious,— 

“I am very much afraid, dearest, that I bring news which 
will vex you.” 

. “What do you mean, Hubert?” cried Agnes, a little im¬ 
patiently ; “ it cannot be anything the matter about the boys, 
or you would not look so half-disposed to jest as you do.” 

“ Probably not, Agnes. No, dearest, I have heard nothing 
about the boys. But—” 

And here he stoj^ped, turning his eyes at the same time 
uj)On the two little girls, and then with a smile upon their 
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govern OPS. This lady returning the smile, rose instantly, and, 
stretching out a hand to either pupil, said, “ This is lazy work, 
young ladies; remember, we have had no walk yet.” 

The children, or at any rate, the elder one, looked a little 
inclined to linger and hoar wliat papa was going to say ; but 
the habit of obedience seemed too strong to be broken, and 
after one short questioning look that received no encourage¬ 
ment, slie accepted the offered hand and the trio set ofi‘ togetlmr, 
IcaAung Mrs. IPubert waiting 'for the' disclosure which her 
husband was evidently come on purpose to make, with a 
emdosity that seemed to increase in exapt proportion to its delay. 

“ I do not like sending that dear, excellent hliss 'Wilmot olf 
so cavalierly,” said the genci*al, watching the retn^atiug party; 
“nevertheless, 1 am much obliged to her for understanding my 
look so readily ; for 1 should scarcely like to trust to your philo- 
sojdiy, Agnes, the reception of the news! bring wdiileElizabeth 
W'as here.” 

“ But nobody is here now, my dear general! ” she replied; “and 
I implore you to tell me imstantly what this teiiible news is.” 

The general put his hand into his waistcoat-pocket and 
drew forth from it two visiting-cards, and a threc-coriK'red 
note. Agnes stretched forth her hand—received them—and 
read aloud— 

“ Mrs. a. O’Donac.ougii. 

“ Miss O’EoxVagouuii. 

East Cliff” 

and again on the other card— 

“Mil. A. O’Donagougii. 

East Cliff” 

“Montague! Are you jesting with me?” wore the first 
words uttcreil by Agnes after reading these most unexpected 
names. 

“ Xo, truly am I not, Agnes,” he replied. “ I took these 
cards ami the note you hold in your haml, w'hich was left with 
them, from the hall-table as I entered the house ten minutes 
ago; and, guessing whereabouts I should find you, set olf 
again instantly to impart the news they convoy. l>ut do not 
look so really and truly frightened, Agnes I Aunt Barnaby is 
Aunt Barnaby no ^ougcr.” 

Agnes shook her head: “ Ah 1 lluberb, you know better 
than that! 

A rose by any other name— 

my doar, dear husband! How will you be able to bear it ? ” 

“ You shall sec, Agnes; things are most delightfully changed 
with me, dear love, since the days you seem to remember so 
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distinctly when the Barnaby, I will not deny it, had power 
very considerably to shake my nerves. But pray read your 
note: I am a little curious, I own, to see how she introduc(« 
herself.” 

Mrs. Hubert opened the note, and read aloud as follows:— 

“You will easily believe, my beloved Agnes, that amidst 
all the delightful feelings produced by returning to my native 
country, the hope of once more pressing you to my heart pre¬ 
dominates. Gracious HeaVen, what a moment it will be for 
me when I present to you my darling child, and when I receive 
yours in my arms! When, may this be, iny dearest niece ? Of 
course, neither Mr. O’Donagough, or myself, or our sweet girl, 
have any engagements that would interfere for a moment with 
our ardent wish of seeing you and yours. I shall wait with 
the greatest impatience till 1 hear from you, and trust that you 
will fix no very distant hour, my beloved Agnes, for our meeting. 
Mr. O’Donagough cliarges me to present his respectful comph- 
ments to General Hubert; and Martha, whose young eyes beam 
with affection whenever your names are mentioned, murmurs 
gently in my ear, ‘ Send my kind love, mancpna, to all my dear 
young coasins.’ For some few lingering hours, then, adieu, my 
dear sister’s own daughter! and believe me ever your devotedly 
attached aunt, 

Martha Compton O’Donagough.” 

Having finished this epistle, Mrs. Hubert put it into the 
hands of her husband, as if it were imposssible that he could 
have fully i-eceived all its terrible meaning from her delivery of it. 
As she did this, the expression of her fair face was so deplorably 
tragical, and so humbly deprecative, that the general, though 
somewhat chagrined himself at this unexpected announcement, 
could not retain his gravity, but laughed aloud. 

“ And you make a jest of it, Montague J ” she exclaimed ; 
“ is that laugh genuine ? or is it only feigned, to prevent my 
perceiving how deeply annoyed you are ? ” 

“ Not feigned, upon my word and honour, Agnes. Nor do 
I believe that Aunt Betsy herself, though generally grave 
enough upon the subject of Mre. Barnaby, coMd refrain from 
joining me were she here, to see your piteous countenance. 
How can you be so foolish, my dear wife? How can the elder 
lady, or her young daughter, or her veryureverend husband, 
possess any real power over our happing now? Send her 
word, dear, that you will call upon her at two o’clock to-mor¬ 
row ; I will not let you go to-day, for you look fit for nothing 
but a gallop over the downs. Come along, Agnes, I’ll have the 
horses out directly.” 

'The gloom which had r^ted on her beautiful countenance, 
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was chased by a smile as bright and sudden in its influence, as 
the sunbeams whose eftects she had just been studying. 

“ Oh, my dear husband, how I do love you! ” said she, gaily 
taking his arm, and moving towards the stairs in the cliflf with 
a step that seemed in unison with the recovered lightiitiss of her 
heart. “ I hope you do not think my dismay at receiving this 
unexpected news arises from my own personal distaste to Aunt 
Barnaby’s society ? I do assure you, that were it not for the 
dread I feel lest you should be annoyed by her, somewhat in the 
same style as I have witnessed formerly, I should not feel the 
slightest displeasure at it. Perhaps, even, I might be almost 
able to persuade myself that I should like to see her. Her iittle 
girl I really do wish very much to see. She must be within a 
few montli of the same age as Elizabeth, and notwithstanding 
all my greatness, Hubert, as your honourexl wife, 1 have no 
inclination to forget how neaidy they are related.” 

“ No more have I, sweet Agins ; and it was precisely for 
that reason, I gave the look to Miss Wilmot, which made her 
lead away the children. I suspected that you would betray a 
little more wonder, and a little less joy, on first receiving the 
intelligence, than might bo easily forgotten. This would iiave 
been imfair. I should not particukrly wish Elizalxsth to make 
Mrs. A. O’Honagough her model; but I see no reason why a 
little girl of her own age, who must have been brought up 
simply at least, and without any great pretension, in the remote 
Bhad(^ of New South Wales, should not obtain such a share of 
her love and good graces, as her nejir relationship gives her a 
right to expect. So torment yourself no more, Agnes, about 
my miseries on the subject. I could feel well inclined to laugh 
at the vehemence of my owui feelings, in days of yore, on tlio 
subject of this poor lady, and do not, 1 assure you, anticipate 
the least danger of a relapse.” 

“ 1 often think, Montague,” she replied, “ that you have 
some mystical mode of reading my heart. It so perpetually 
happens, that you do and say exactly the things I most wish, 
even when circumstances would lead me to expect something 
different. But shall I confess that I now feel perfectly ashameil 
of myself from the excess of vexation this tlp'ee-cornerod epistle 
caused me ? solely, I believe, from its expressions of familiar 
affection. I was foolish enough to think, Hubert, that you 
would not like yoar daughter to be claimed as a relative by 
this obscure young cousin.” 

“ Why, considering, Agnes, how many superlatively fine 
relations you have done my daughter the honour of giving hta* 
—Nesbitts and Stephensons without end—I really think it 
would be unreasonable to complain of her being claimed as 
kindred by one humble lassie who has neither learned her steps 
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from a French opera-dancer, nor her singing from an Italian 
opera-singer. I am by no means certain that our simple 
Elizalx;th may not like her best.” 

This conversation brought them to their own door; on 
reaching which a servant was despatched to the stables to order 
their horses, and while they were Avaited for, Mrs. Hubert, after 
a little farther consultation Avith her husband, wrote the fol¬ 
lowing note:— 

“ ]\Iy dear Aunt, 

“ Acct'pt my be-st congratulations upon your return to 
Ihjgland after an absence of so many years, and let me fix two 
tve.lock to-morrow fOr rex)eating these con^atulations in person. 
1 feel quite anxious to see my young cousin, who must be, if I 
mistake not, about the same age as my eldest girl. I hope they 
AA'ill be good friends and playfelloAVS. 

“ General Hubert begs to join liis request to mine, that Mr. 
G'Donagough, yourself, and I\Iartha, would give us the plea- 
siu’e of your company at dinner on Thursday at six o’clock. 

“ Believe me, my dear Aunt, 

“ Your aff'ectionate niece, 

“ Agnes Hubert.” 

This note a,i)proved and despatched, !Mrs. Hubert, with a 
lightened spirit, mounted her beautiful mare, and galloped fora 
couple of hours over the Sussex downs with as much enjoyment 
as if “Aunt Barnaby ” had not been in existence. 

Her note reachiHl its destination safely, and was received by 
the whole of the O’Donagough family in council. Mr. O’Dona- 
gough, though not exactly confessing that he remained at home 
on purpose, contrived to be in the drawing-room when the ser¬ 
vant of the liouse entered with it; and Martha, who, from the 
reiterated harangues of her mamma on the subject, had conceived 
a very distinct idea, that most of her pleasures, and all her 
(»)us(!quence, depended on the manner in which “ the Huberts” 
received them, no sooner saw a smart footman, bearing a note 
in his hand, ring at the bell, than springing back from the 
station she constantly occupied at the window, she exclaimed, 
“ Here it comes, mamma!—such a footman!—^all over silver lace! 

1 '11 bet a dollar it is to ask us to come and drink tea with 
them,” , 

“ Bo quiet, Martlia! Don’t scream so loud,” said Mr. 
O’Donagough. 

“ Oh! how my poor heart beats! ” cried his Avife, forcibly 
coniprtjssing that part of her person wherein it was lodged. 
“ De, areet—” Agnes! she would have added, but a feeling of 
doubt and caution checked her, and compr»‘Ssing her lips, and 

G ^ 
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tissuraing an air of dignified composure, she suddenly resolred 
to express no furthex aiffeotion for Mrs. General Hubert till it 
was ascertained how she was likely to be welcomed in return. 

The lively Martha gave a prodigious jump the instant the 
drawing-room door opened, and clutched the important note 
from the maid-servant’s hand. 

“ Now, who’ll know the news first, I wonder ? ” she cried, 
triumphantly holding her prize above her head. 

“How dare you behave so, Martha!” said Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough, hastily rising, and approaching her daughter in a man¬ 
ner that made it evident there would be a battle for the note, if 
the young lady yielded it not unresistingly. But the matter 
was immediately decided by the authoritative voice of Mr. 
O’Donagough himself, who, with more anxiety than he intemled 
should appear, sat xiicking his teeth, and pretending to read a 
newspaper. 

“No nonsense, if you please, Miss Patty! Give your 
mother the note instantly.” And instantly the note trembled 
beneath the agitated fingers of Mrs, O’Honagough. 

“—Bc«t congratulation!—anxious to see young cousin!— 
good friends I —General Hubert!—dinner on Thursday!—Oh! 
my dear Agnes!—my darling, darling niece! ” she exclaimed, 
falling back in her chair in very violent emotion. “ How I 
jlote upon her! Was there ever anytliing so sweet, O’Hona- 
gough ? ” 

This demand was addressed to her husband, in consequence 
of liis having caught the note as it fell from her hands as she 
cUisped them in ecsttisy after the hasty j>erusal of it. “ What 
a fool I have been,” she continued, with something between a 
sob and a laugh, “ to let all your nonsensical doubts botlier me 
as they have done! Nobody, of course, but myself can possibly 
know what Agnes and I have been to each ()ther I Let me 
have the note again Donny!—dear darling ereatiire! How 
touching—how sweet her language is! I am sure you will dote 
ujx)u her, O’Donagough; and remember, my dear, that all sho 
is, she owes to me. 1 formed her mind and manners; and I 
think when you know her better, you will confer that she do(ja 
me no disertdit.” 

“ Dear me, papa,” cried the young lady, “ how you do 
spell it and spell it I Isn’t it my turn now, mamma? She’s my 
cousin, jiapa, more $han she is yours, you knqw.” 

“ The lady is my niece, Patty, and not my cousin,” replic'd 
her fa ther, p^issing his hand across the lower port of liis face to 
conceal a smile, arising probably from a greater variety of 
incon giuous and amusing recollections than either of his com- 
panio ns could understand. “ The note,” he added, “ is a very 
agreeable note as far as it goes—^and I presume you have 
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no engagement, Mrs. O’Donagough, that will prevent our 
having the pleasure of dining with General Hubert on Thursday 
next ? ” 

“ I rather think not,” slie answered, in the same tone of 
comic gravity. “Nor do I intend to be from home at two 
o’clock to-morrow ? ” 

“Mayn’t I see the note, mamma?” cried Patty, almost 
whimpering. “I do think it is the hardest thing that ever 
was, you two keeping it all to yourselves, «,nd making your 
jokes about it, and 1 standing by as if I was a baby all the 
time.” 

“ Give her the note, dear Donny,” said Mrs. O’Donagough; 
“ I don’t wonder that she is longing for it. There, miss! read 
that, and rejoice—though you can’t know yet one-half a quarter 
of the difference it may make to you.” 

Miss O’Donagough received the precious paper from her 
father, and depositing herself with a good deal of vehemence in 
the corner of a sofa (for her temper had been chafed by the 
delay) began to study it. Though not testifying equal ecstasy 
to her mother, she perused the first few Hues with a well-satisfied 
air; and when she came to the phrase, “ I feel quite anxious to 
see my young cousin,” she look^ up with a smile, and gave a 
sidelong nod with her head that seemed to say, “I count for 
something in the business, «^t any rate.” But when again 
throwing her eyes upon the note, she read the words, “I hope 
they will be good friends and playfellows,” her colom* ai'ose to 
crimson, and mounted to her very eyes. For a moment she 
swelled in silence, and then, recovering breath, exclaimed— 

“Your cousin, or niece, or whatever she is, may be as 
great and as grand as she will—^but she is a born fool, and I 
know I shall hate her.” 

“ Hoity, toity! Miss Patty. Pray what is the matter 
now ? ” inquired her mother, with very sincere astonishment. 

“ Matter, indeed! I wonder, ma’am, that you can bear to 
have me treated in such a way. What does she mean by saying 
that her girl and me may be playfellows? A precious girl she 
must be, too, if she is as old as me, for her mother to talk in 
that w^ay, as if she was an idiot, or a baby.” 

“It is no good for you to fluster yourself in that ivay, 
Patty, about nothing at all,” repli(^ Mrs.O’Donagough. “There 
are very few Ei^dish girls, you must remember, as tali and 
womanly as you, at fourteen. And another thing is, I can tell 
you, that it is not every mother that chooses to bring her 
daughter forward as I do. Most ladies, indeed, keep their girls 
back as much as possible.” 

“ Mliat, the old ladies are jealous of ’em, I suppose,” replied 
Patty, with an expressive toss of the head. “Nasty, un- 
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natural, old beasts! I tell you, I know I sliall hate this good- 
for-notliing old woman," who tries to make believe that her 
daughter is a baby, to make herself seem young. It’s down¬ 
right horrid, isn’t it, papa ? ” 

“ I tell you what, Patty,” replied her father, laughing; “ if 
all girls were like you, the mothers would find it pretty hard 
work to keep 'em back, I fancy. However, you had better not 
put yourself in a passion about nothing. Perhaj)8 your grandee 
cousin is not so old as you are—and her mother may have 
forgot all about your age, I dare say.” 

“<fllizabeth Hubert is exactly five months younger than 
Patty,” observed Mrs. O’Donagough ; “ but it is like enough 
she may be a peaking little girl. Agnes was but a poor thread 
of a thing when she married.” 

“ I don’t care the split of a straw what she is,” returned 
her daughter. “ Old or young, little or big, it’s all one to me— 
only I wouldn’t advise ’em to set me to be her playfellow, as she 
calls it—^I’U teach her queer plays, if she does, I can tell her.” 

This little puff of disagreeable excitement blown away— 
process greatly facilitated by IMrs. O’Donagough’s judiciously 
alluding to the dresses it would be necessary to prepare for 
Thursday—nothing could be more agreeable than the strain of 
prophecy into which the conversation fell. All the sanguine 
hopes and expectations of the parents respecting the numerous 
advantages they conten»plated from an intercourse so auspi¬ 
ciously begun were freely expresstKl before their child, who fully 
proved, by sevetal intelligent remarks, that she was as com¬ 
petent to understand the subject as either of them. One 
observation alone was muttered with conjugal mystery by 
IVlrs. O’Douagough, into tlie ear of her husband; and it 
ran thus :— 

“ Do you feel any misgivings, Donny, about the sharp-eyes 
of Agnes ? ” To which he most satisfactorily replied by snap¬ 
ping liis fingers with such vivacity, as to produce a sound cleiir 
as a Castanet; wliile at the same time he returned the mutter, 
by pronouncing the single word, “ Stufi'! ” 

Though the toilet of the following morning did not, as Mre. 
O’Donagough observed, signify a cent in comparison of that to 
be worn at the dinner-party, still it was not altogether 
neglected. At about twenty minutes before two, they all three 
met in the drawing-<toora, with eyes that seemed to challenge 
the examination and judgment of each other. 

The first expression of applause was elicited by the smooth 
j)recision of Mr. O’Donagough’s new wig; the full value of 
which his wife seemed to feel at that moment for the first time. 
“ It’s quite perfect, Donny,” said she, “ I ne\ cr saw anything 
equal to it in all my life. Why, your own mother—^I mean 
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that you look very nice and respectable indeed, and I like and 
approve it very much, Mr. O’Donagough; ”—which name, with 
the emphasis she then gave it, as fully explained to her husband 
all that was passing in her mind, as if she liad discoursed upon 
it for an hour. 

He gave her a nod to show that she was understood, and 
then a second nod to himself, as he looked in the glass and felt 
conscious how perfectly well lie deserved her approbation both 
expressed and iinplial. 

The ajipearance of Patty was the next obj&t of attention ; 
and on this subject Mr. O’Honagough was eloquent, cordially, 
returning the admiration he had received. 

“ 1 hoiie you are contented with the looks of your girl, Mrs. 
O’D. V” said he. “ There is no denying, ladies, that you know 
how to spend your money. What is this beautiful-looking stuff 
(hat her gown is made off?—Is it satin ?” 

No, my dear,” replied his wife; “ it certainly is not satin. 
Twenty pounds between us, thdUgh a very pretty present, 
would not give us morning gowns madd of satin. But it is a 
very beautiful manufacture, Donny, wliicK i Jike exceedingly, 
it takes the colour so bright. It is nothing in the world but 
cotton, wdth just a few threads of silk, you see, run up and 
down, to catch the eye. But if it •was the richest satin ever 
made, the colour could not be more beautifully brilliant. 
Dailing!—She looks like a full-blown jonquil, doesn’t slie, my 
dear ? ” 

“ She looks like an uncommon fine girl,” replied hlr. 
O’Donagough. “ Here eyes are like stare—I never saw them 
look so bright before — and her fine long dark curls are as 
handsome as your own used to be, my dear, when I first met 
you at-. The first time I saw you, I mean.” 

“ You are quite right, my love, excepting that her hair curb 
naturally, it is exactly like mine—and I must say she does look 
very handsome to-day.” 

“ Egad ! ” resumed the father, “ I don’t know wliat you 
have done to her; her complexion looks so beautiful—to be 
sure you have not—” and here he imitated, with his hand 
applied to his face, the delicate action employed to rouge a 
a lady’s cjieek. “ You must not do that, my dear. It is all 
very well, and very becoming at about twice her age—^but she 
don’t want it yet.” 

Mrs. O’Donagough said nothing in reply, but employed her¬ 
self in settling the collar of her own embroidery tliat finished 
the dress of her daughter—while Patty turned aside her head 
and laughed. 

“ But you say nothing about me, my dear,” said the mother, 
after having completed the pinchings and smoothings of Patty’s 
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dress; “ tell me how you like my cap, and my gown, and my 
/cAtt, and my cuffs, and my bag—^in short, tell me, honestly, 
Donny, what you think of me, all over ? ” 

“ Lor, mamma! what an odd question! ” cried her lively 
daughter, laughing, and turning round to assist in the scru¬ 
tiny. “ I’ll defy him to say that you ain’t very nicely dressed 
—^though perhaps, as to all oyer, he may say that you look 
monstrous big.” 

“ I’ll tell yoq what, Miss Patty, you will be half as big again 
before you are as old as me, take my word for it,” replied Mrs. 
O’Donagough, a little chafed at the remark. “ However,” she 
added, with more complacency^ “ I am not so big as the duchess 
that we met this morning on the Pier—and I see so many large 
women here, all in their own carriages, that I am perfectly con¬ 
tented to be fat—I am quite sure it is the fashiom” 

“ I am quite sure of it too, my dear,” rei)lied her husband. 
“ Besided,” he gallantly added, “ when ladies are of as fine a 
height, and as nobly built as you are, they can carry off a groat 
deal of fat without being at all the worse for it.” 

At this moment the bell of the house-door was heard to ring. 
Mrs. O’Donagough put her hand to her heart. “ .Oh! gocjd 
gracious I Here they are!—Come and stand by me, Patty, 
that I may present you to her directly. I hope she has not got 
her husband with her, Donny! I dread the sight of that man.” 

“ Hold your tongue I Don’t be such a fool! They are on 
the stairs.” 

He was right. They were on the stairs, they were at the 
door—^and the next moment they were in the room. Neither 
Mr. nor Mrs. O’Donagough would have known Agnes had they 
met her by chance. Her appearance indeed was most .strikingly 
changed; yet though in a diiferent style, she was perhaps more 
lovely than they had ever before seen her. She laid gained at 
least an inch in height after her maniage, and the slight girl 
was now fiUed out, and rounded into the perfect symmetry of 
womanhood. “ What a delicate creature ! ” was the exclaras - 
tion she had often drawn forth as Agn^ Willoughby—and 
“ What an elegant creature 1 ” was the plirase which invariably 
followed her now. The exquisite features, too, though still the 
same in outline, were changed, and even improved as to their 
general contour. And the expressive eyes, which formerly 
seemed to covet tl^*shelter of their own fringed lids, and to 
speak, as it were, but in whispers of the treasure of intellect 
within, now, appearing to gather courage from looking on the 
husband who was rarely long together absent from her, showed 
in every glance a sort of ingenuous confidence of mind, by which 
a physiognomist might read the purity, simplicity, and strength 
of h^ character. 
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In her hand she led a slight young thing, as thin as a grey¬ 
hound, who, though tall for tlurteen and a half, nevertheless 
looked perhaps younger than she was. Her silken brown hair 
hung low, in clusters of thick curls round her neck; and her 
pecidiarly simple white dress, with its plain pelerine, and the 
seaworthy Leghorn bonnet tied closely with a ribbon of its own 
colour, under her chin, gave her decidedly the air of a child. 
Behind them followed General Hubert, who showed tliat a fine 
person, a noble expr^sion of countenance, a military carriage, 
and graceful address, may altogether constitute a very hand¬ 
some man, even though the lofty forehead be bald, and the thin 
curls that are left, sprinkled with silver. 

Notwithstanding the entire absence of every species of 
affectation or pretension which so remarkably distinguished 
the manners of Mrs. Hubert, there was something in her 
general air and appearance which effectually check(^ all ap¬ 
proaches to familiarity in those who were not privileged to 
use it—and, to say the truth, it would have been difficult to 
find any gentleman and lady whose appearance would have 
placed Mr. Allen O’Donagough less at his ease than those who 
now entered his apartment. He bowed low, as he stood behind 
his wife, but with a movement that caused him to retreat, rather 
than advance. Patty, however, fearlessly opened her large 
eyes upon the strangers, and having no European scale of 
classification in her head, felt little daunted by encountering 
an aspect and demeanour altogether new to her; so entirely, 
indeed, did she “ possess her soul,” as they walked up the room, 
as mentally to tyaculate, “ Well, if that lanky thing is my fine 
cousin, I shan’t mind her a bit. She won’t put my nose out, any 
how. What a bonnet!—my! ” 

But it was not to speculations such as occupied the minds of 
either her husband or her child that Mrs. O’Donagough gave 
way. It was, as she would have expressed it, the heart that 
spoke, and not the judgment, when she rushed forward, and 
opening her expansive arras, inclosed within them the graceful, 
yet embarrassed Mre. Hubert. So long indeed did she hold her 
there, that the bystanders felt embarrassed too, not well knowing 
what to do with their eyes, or how to perform their own parte 
in a scene of such deep interest. 

At length, however, the elder lady released the younger one 
from her strict embrace, and then retiring step, stood gazing 
at her with clasp^ hands, and head g^vance^, as nearly as 
possible like a devotee offering adoration before a favourite 
shrine. 

“Is it possible!” exclaimed "Mrs. O’Donagough, “do I 
indeed behold my sister’s child ? ” A very well-looking pocket- 
handkerchief, with its laced comer protruding, as if instinct 
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with sympathy, from her bag, was here drawn forth, and did 
its duty well. “ Oh! my dearest Agnes, 1 can hardly believe 
my eyes! So lovely still, and yet so greatly altered! Oh! how 
my heart has longed for this dear moment I But I must not be 
thus selfish, thus absorbed! Mr. O’Donagough, let me present 
you to my dear niece. General Hubert, forgive me, if at first I 
could see nothing but your charming wife ! 1 hope I see you 
well; permit me to present my husband to you—Mr. O’Dona¬ 
gough, General^ Hubert—General Hubert, Mr. O’Donagough— 
and this is your child, Agnes!—Dear creature!—How excessively 
like the general! ” And then, whether tempted by the 
resemblance, or by the fond feelings of a great-aunt, she very 
nearly caught the young lady from the ground, and pressed her 
so closely to her bosom, as to produce an involuntary ‘‘ Oh! ” 
from tlie lij)8 of the nearly “spoilt child.” This over, Mra. 
O’Donagough next turned to her own daughter, though the last, 
not the least important of her evolutions, and taking her red 
young hand, placed it in the delicately-gloved palm of Mm. 
Hubert. That lady, as in duty bound, kissed her cousin—but 
her long ringlets, and her fine colour, her large bright eyes, and 
her magnificent gown, altogether brought Aunt Betsy, and all 
her peculiar notions, to her mind so forcibly, that she almost 
trembled as she remembered that this most dear relation was 
expected to pay them a visit at Brighton, almost immediately. 

“ But mercy on me! how I let you stand! ” cried Mrs. 
O’Donagough, perfectly satisfied that the earnest look given 
both by the general and his lady to her daughter, proceeded 
from admiring astonishment. “ Let us sit down, dearest Agnes; ” 
and marshaUing her and her daughter, who still held tightly by 
her hand, to the sofa, placed herself on a chair before it; while 
the general, bowed into an arm-chair beside it by Mr. O’Dona¬ 
gough, foxmd himself under the necessity of making conversation 
that might suit the liabits and prejudices of his host, concerning 
whose strict conformity to the methodist persuasion, he felt not 
the least doubt. ^ 

“ You have been long absent from this country, sir? ” said 
the general. 

A slight twitching might have been perceptible about the 
mouth of Mr. Allen O’Donagough, as he listened to tliis ques¬ 
tion, but he instantly recovered himself and replied, “ It has 
indeed been a long, absence. General Hubert.” 

Without either snuffling, lisping, or in any other obvious and 
ordinary manner altering liis voice, there was something in Mr. 
Allen O’Donagough’s manner of saying these few words, that 
made his wife, notwithstanding her earnest attention to what 
her darling Agnes was saying, look up at him with surprise. 
But she was a quick-witted, inteUigent woman, and half a 
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moment’s consideration enabled her to recollect why it was he 
spoke now as she had never heard him sjjeak before. It was less 
than half a smile that jiassed over her face, as cause and cff(?ct 
thus became perceptible to her, but tins half-smile spoke a whole 
world of conjugal admiration. 

Mrs. O’Donagougii now obtained suiRcient mastery over the 
first burst of her emotions, to look at the daughter of Agnes with 
some attention. From her youth upwards she had studied 
beauty, both male and female, too sedulously, not to perceive 
under the close straw bonnet, a promise at least of good regular 
features, and somctliing more than a promise of remarkably fine 
eyes. Nevertheless, on the whole, the examination awakened 
no maternal jealousy. She could not for a moment entertain a 
doubt as to which -was the handsomest, her daughter, or her 
great-niece. There sat her charming Patty, all glow, all bright¬ 
ness, in the very perfection of that undeniable “ heaute de diable ” 
wliich rarely, indeed, fiiils to illuminate the features of a 
womanly girl of fourteen; while beside her sat Elizabeth Hubert, 
])ale, and t)y no means particularly fair, and with a countenance 
unawakened to all the thousand little conscious agaceries^ which 
are sure to play and sparkle about such eyes and lips as those of 
Martha Ollonagough. Moreover, she looked such a lucre 
child, that any comparison between them seemed preposterous. 

“ What a })Oor little weasel of a girl! ” thought the well- 
pleased Mrs. O’Bonagough, as she looked at her; “ and her 
mother reckoned such a prodigious beauty too! Well to be 
sure, it is imjiossible not to feel sometliing like triumph at the 
difference.” Such were her thoughts, but all she uttered of 
them was, “Is this dear child your eldest girl, my dearest 
Agnes V ” 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Hubert, “ she is my eldest girl—^but 
we have two boys older.” 

“ Oh! yes—I remember. And this dear creature, then, is 
your Elizabeth, for whom you told me General Hubert’s aunt, 
Lady Elizabeth Norris, and your own great-aunt, Mrs. Eliza¬ 
beth Compton, stood godmothers.” 

“ Yes: this is Elizabeth.” 

“ Is she in good health, my dearest Agnes? ” 

“ Perfectly so.” 

“ She is so very pale and thin! isn’t she ? 

“Nothing can be thinner, certainly—but .we do not reckon 
her particularly pale*. None of our children are fresh-coloured 
—^but they have all excellent health.” 

“ Then, my dear love, you must be contented with that— 
wdiich after all is the first of blessings, and of infinitely more 
real impoutance, than all the beauty in the world. But, to bo 
sure, she is the youngest-looking creature of her age that I ever 
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saw. Wlio would believe, Agnes, that there was not more than 
five months difference in age between your girl and mine.” 

“ No one, certainly,” replied Mrs. Hubert, with a smile. 

“ Is it possible! ” said General Hubert, who found it rather 
difficult to keep up a conversation with his sanctified-looking 
host; “ is it possible, that Miss O’Donagough is not more than 
five months older tlian Elizabeth ? ” 

“ That is all, general, I assure you,” replied Mrs. O’Bona- 
gough. “ But the air of Sydney, you know, is counted the 
finest in the world, and I think that is likely to have a great 
deal to do with the improvement of children. But your dciir 
girl is not very short neither—only she looks so little and 
childish-like compared to Patty. However, that is a fault tliat 
will mend every day—won’t it, dear ? ” 

Elizabeth, on being thus addressed, smiled, though without 
speaking, and the beauty of that sweet smile perfectly startled 
tlie critical IVIrs. O’Donagough. 

“ Dear me!” she exclaimed, with very blunt sincerity, “how 
pretty she is when she smiles! Oh, dear! that is so like poor 
Sophy!” 

“ Is she indeed like my mother, aunt ? ” said Mrs. Hubert, 
with some emotion. ^ 

“ The smile is exactly like her,” replied Mrs. O’Donagough. 
“ And your mother was very slight, too; but nothing like so 
little as Elizabeth, at her age.” 

“We never reckoned Elizabeth so very little,” said the 
general, laughing; “ but rather the contrary. Do let the young 
ladies stand up together—I know that is a very regular and 
orthodox ceremony, which al-ways ought to be performed when 
cousina meet for the first time ; and, moreover, I doubt if the 
English lass be not the taller of the two.” 

“ Stand up, Martha 1 ” said hlr. Allen O’Donagough, with 
much solemnity. 

The young lady obeyed; but there was a little toss of the 
head, and a little cxnrl of the lip, that spoke, involuntarily 
perhaps, the scorn which the idea of any sort of measurement 
between herself and her cousin created. 

“ Come, Elizabeth,” cried the general. 

Elizabeth stood up, and yielded herself smiling and blushing 
to the hands of her father, who having himself untied her 
bonnet and laidjt aside, placed her back to back with her 
cousin. 

Mrs. O’Donagough looked at her again, as she thus stood 
with her head uncovered, and something very nearly approaching 
to a frown, contracted her brow. She said not a word more 
about her departed sister, or the beauty of her smiles; but after 
a disagreeable sort of struggle with her own judgment, she 
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inwardly ejaculated, “ If that girl was my daughter, I should 
make something of her.” 

The military eye of General Hubert had not deceived him. 
There was but little difference in the height of the young ladies, 
but that little was decidedly in favour of Miss Hubert. 

“ You see I am right, ladies,” said he; “I have been used 
to me^asuring recruits by my eye.” 

“Am 1 shortcut^ mamma?” said Patty, in a tone that ex¬ 
pressed both vexation and incredulity. • 

“ Why, yes, you are, my dear,” replied her mother; “ I am 
sure I don’t know how it can be—^you look so very much bigger 
and older.” 

“ Oh! what a maypole I must be! ” said the still blushing 
Idizabeth, r('j)Iacing her bonnet, and thereby eclipsing one of 
cTtainly the least ordinary faces that ever was looked upon. 
Tlie rounded contour of tlie oval, indeed, that might be hoped 
for lieroaftcr, was not yet there; and, excepting when excited, 
the delit;atc cheek was pale. But tlie forehead, eyes, nose, and 
Ix'yond all else, the finely-cut full lips, with that rare Grecian 
wavy line, which gives a ])Owcr of expression posseted by few, 
were all pre-eniincntly handsome ; and had it not been for the 
conviction that her niece Agnes never did, nor never would 
know how to make the most of beauty, the last state of Mrs. 
O’Donagough’s mind, respecting the parallel inevitably drawn 
Ixtween their two daughters, would have been considerably 
worse than tlie first. As it was, hov'ever, when Elizabeth again 
sat down with her close bonnet, and her quiet look of perfect 
childishness,—^while Martha, after a momentary arrangement 
of her curls before the glass, turned round u^ion her with a 
throat as white as ivory, cheeks like a cabbage-rose, and 
eyes that darted liquid beams of youthful sauciness, with 
all the aii's and graces of conscious ben,uty,—it was utterly 
impossible she should feel otherwise than well contented with 
her. 

^The visit lasted about twenty minutes longer, which, to say 
tlie truth, seemed quite long enough to all parties ; yet, when 
Ml'S. Huliert rose to take leave, her fond aunt was ahnost 
claraorous that she should stay a little longer. 

“ Oh, dearest Agnes! must I lose you already! Think what 
a time it is since last we met! It is mch a treat to see you 
et cetera, et cetera. , * 

“ We shall have the pleasure of seeing you to-morrow, aunt,” 
replied Agnes, kindly, “ and of course my cousin will come with 
you ; unless,- indeed, she would like to come earlier,” she added, 
recollecting hereelf, “ and share Ehzabeth’s two o’clock dinner ? 
l^erhaps this would be the best way, as it would enable them to 
take a walk by the sea together, afterwards. 
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The operations of thought are proverbially rapid with us all; 
but Mrs. O’Donagough was a particularly quick person, and 
even before her niece had ceased to speak, the pros and cons for 
this nursery sort of invitation to Martha had passed through her 
mind. But, notwithstanding all this quickness, it was really 
not a very easy matter to decide. She was perfectly aware that 
it would make her daughter, what the young lady herself called 
“ as mad as firebut, on the other hand, it would probably 
lead to much greater intimacy. Against it was the obvious 
fact, that the beautiful dress projected, and already prep<"ired 
for the occasion, could not possibly bo worn ; but then, all the 
people in Brighton would have an opportunity of seeing the 
young people together on the beach, exactly as if they were one 
family. 

In this dilemma, Mrs. O’Donagough wisely took the course 
which could most tiasily admit of retreat; and with a coun¬ 
tenance beaming with affection and pleasure replied, “ There is 
nothing in the world she would like so well, my dear Agnes ! 
At ■what time shall she be witluyou V ” 

“ A little before two, if you please.” And then the find 
adieus were exchanged, and the visitors departed. 


CHATTER Xn. 

The O’Donagough family remained perfectly silent till the door 
of the house was distinctly lieard to clo.se after their (hiparting 
guests; and even then, hlr. O'Donagough, -who had stepped to 
the window, and so placed his eyes as to obtain a sidelong glance 
after them, continued to hold his finger to his nose, in token 
that no word was to be spoken till they had passed beyond the 
possibility of hearing it. 

Perhaps this extreme caution arose from a sort of prophetic 
consciousness on the part of Mr. O’Donagough, that when, his 
daughter did speak, it was likely to be -with consi<h;rable energy. 
Nor, if this were the case, did he at all miscalculate. No sooner 
did his finger quit his nose, and his eyes direct themselvc^s 
into the room, instead of out of it, than his wife and daughter 
both 

Cried “ Havock! ” and let slip the dtigs of war! 

In plain prose, they both burst forth into the most vehement 
and unsparing abuse of Mss Hubert’s di’ess, manner, and 
general appearance. 

“ Isn’t it a most extraordinary and unaccountable thing,” 
exclaimed Mrs. O’Donagough, “that such a really elegant- 
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looking woman*' as my niece Agnes, should choose to let her 
daughter go such a fright? Bid any one ever see such an 
object ? It is a perfect mystery to mo; and that is the truth.” 

“ And pray how is she to help it ? ” replied Patty. “ Her 
mother did not make her, I suppose ? ” 

“ If she did not make her, she made her bonnet,” rejoined 
liol* mother, “ or at any rate she made her put it on ; and I am 
sure tliat if it had been an old extinguisher it could not liave 
answered better for turning her into an object anj^ a fright.” 

“ Lor! mamma! what does tlie bonnet signify ? It only looks 
as if they hadn’t a penny in tlie world. But you won’t pretend 
to tell me that if tliat lanky monster of a girl was to have as 
beautiful a bonnet as my pink one on, it would make her look 
like anything else but what she is ? and tliat’s as ugly as sin, 
and you know it.” 

“ Well, Patty,” said her father, “and if she is, it’s all the 
better for you, my dear; so I don’t see why you should look so 
put out al3out it. If what your mother says is to come true, 
and you are to be taken to court and cveryAvbere along with 
her, it is a great deal better that you should outdo her, than 
that she shoukl outdo you.” 

Thi'se judicious remarks considerably softened the aspect of 
hliss O’Donagough. She no longer looked like a hedgehog in 
attitude of declared hostility to all comers, nay she ahnost 
smiled Jis she rcplkxl, 

“ Lor a mercy, papa! you don’t think I’m going to cry 
because my cousin isn’t a beauty, do you ? ” 

“ I am sure I can’t say what may happen about the taking 
Patty** to court, Mr. O’Donagough,” oliserved Mrs. O’Dona¬ 
gough, w'ith rather an anxious look. “ That, you know, must 
depend altogether on the degree of intimacy that grows between 
us, and of course it will depend in a very great measure upon 
Patty herself.” 

“ Oh, my gracious! ” cried the young lady, “ I am sure I 
shan’t do anything to get intimate with that scaramouch of a 
girl, so you need not reckon upon it,—mind that. I’d see the 
queen, and the king too, if there was one, and all the princes 
and princesses upon the face of the earth, at the bottom of the 
Bed Son before I’d demean myself to lick the feet of such a 
nasty, vulgar, ugly beast of a girl as that.” 

“ Now, Patty, I think you go rather too far,” said her 
father ; “ not that I want you to lick anybody’s feet—that’s 
not the best w^ay to get on in the world. But though ymur 
cousin is not to be compared with you, as a fine handsome 
bouncing girl of her age, I don’t think she is too ugly to sixsak. 
to, cither. Do you know, I should not wonder if some people 
were to think her quite pretty.” 
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The quills rose again in the eyes, a,nd on the lips, of the sus¬ 
ceptible Patty. “ llow can you Stand there talking such non¬ 
sense, papa,” said she, sharply, “ as if I cared whether she was 
pretty or ugly ? But when mamma talks of our getting intimate 
with her, or of our ever being such Mends as Betty Sheepshanks 
and I was, it is altogether provoking, and I would advise you 
both to give up the notion at once; for it never wiU, and it 
never shall be. Nasty, stiff, great baby! ” 

“I teU yoy what, Patty,” said Mrs. O’Donagough stoutly, 
though secretly trembling at the reception her unpalatable in¬ 
vitation to the nursery dinner was likely to receive, “ I tell you 
what, miss, if you choose to set up your back at my relations in 
this way, I’ll never try to make one of them take notice of yo\i, 
and I should like to see where you would be then, and what 

good all the nice clothes I have been getting together would 

prove, without a single soul to look at them ? Jlon’t keep 
knitting your brows tliat way, Patty. You don’t look much 
handsomer than your cousin now, 1 can teb you. . 1 only wi^ 
you could see yourself.” 

“ Well, ma’am, I can see myself easy enough, if that’s all,” 
replied Miss Patty, turning to the looking-glass, arranging her 
hair, and then flashing round again upon her admiring mother, 
“ I am not at all ashamed to look at my own face.” 

“ It would be rather odd if you were, Patty ; I won’t deny, 
that,” said Mrs. O’Donagough, smiling with a look of very 
undisguised admiration. “ But that’s neither here nor there, 
my dear, we won’t talk of your beauty before your face, because 
that’s very bad manners; and into the bargain it is a great deal 
more to the purpose to determine what it will be the best to 
do about the time of your going to-morrow, my dear. My 
niece Agnes, who, I must say, seems inclined to do everything 
in her j>ower to make you and Elizabeth as intimate as possible, 
has desired, as the great€«t favour in the world, that you would 
spend the whole day with her ; that is to say, go quite early, 
Patty, and not ceremoniously like your papa and me, you 
know, at six o’clock, but between one and two,-that you may 
take a long chatty ramble with her by the sea-side, after an 
early dinner. I hope you will like that, my dear ? I am sure 
it is paying you a monstrous compliment.” 

Like it! ” replied Patty, raising her voice to a very sliiiU 
tone, “ I like playing at being a baby all day long, with that 
stupid oaf of a girl! I can’t and I won’t, and that’s flat.” 

“ Nonsense, Patty,” said Mr. O’Donagough, “ that's not 
the way to get on, I promise you. I won’t Imve you quarrel 
with your bre-ad and butter in that style. Go ? To be sure 
you will, and be thankful too, if you know what’s what.” 

“ And pray what am 1 to do about my beautiful striped 
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gauze dress, and my blile satin slio^? Api 1 to walk out with 
Miss Gawky in that fashion ? ” 

“ No, my d(}ar, that is quite impossible* No, you cannot 
go full dressed, as we intended, that is entirely out of the 
question, for this time,” said her mother,- “you must just 
wear your new mousaeline tie laine, Patty. It is an elegant 
thing, and yet quite good style for a morning. And your pink 
bonnet, you know, and the scarf; so that you will be i)er- 
fectly lirst-rate in appearance, and enjoy, besides, the enormous 
advantage t)f letting everybody in Brighton see that you are 
one of the Hubert family.” 

“ I Avish, with all my soul,” cried Patty, “that every one 
of the Hubert family luid been packed off for Botany Bay the 
day we left it! I see as j)hun as daylight that you and papa 
bo til mean to lead me the life of a dog about ’em. You will 
niako me run away, if you do, I’ll tell you that, for i know I 

can’t Iiear it.” 

“ l)on’t put yourself in such a fuss, Patty, for heaven’s 
sake!’’ wud \wr vnotber,\>nt more CAVAXUigty ttviu. 
for sbestiW stood in very eonsiderabVe dread oi‘ a arid posi¬ 
tive refusal. “Think, my dear girl, before you sfiy so, of the 
beautiful line parties, and the beaux, and tlie dances you’ll be 
sure to come in for in Berkeh'y-square, if you do but play your 
cards well now. Tliink of ali this, Patty, and do your very 
best to get thick witli Jillizabeth Hubert.” 

‘‘ Patty, your mother’s right this time,” said Mr. O’Hona- 
goiigh, “so go at the time fixed, and say no more about it. 
i’ll take you into a l)Ox at tlie playhouse the night after, if 
you’ll be a good girl.” 

Miss O’Honagough had a plirase which will explain the 
effect these words produced ujxm her, namely— 

“ When pajia’s in eiirmst he is in earnest.” The promised 
play, too, undoubtedly helpeil her decision; and altogether she 
was induced, after distorting her much-admired beauty by more 
than one grimace, t® reply, “Well, if I must, Imust; but it 
is as bad as being Avhi}:)ped,,I can tell you that.” 

The subject was then judiciously permitted to drop, and the 
far future of next winter in London, with all the joys it might 
bring, took its place; effectually arming the mind of Patty 
for the endurance of whatever present aimoyanee might arise, 
which, acting like catholic penances, should lead to such a 
paradise! 

Meanwhile, General Hubert, Ins lady and daughter, pur¬ 
sued their way homeward. It was, probably, not altogether 
from lack of a subject that they walked on so silently; but 
instead of words, Mrs. Hubert only pressed her husband’s arm, 
to which he replied by somewhat oIl a more caressing pressure 

H 
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in return, and the quietly-smiKng pronunciation of the word 
« Well ? ” Neither did their daughter say much, continuing to 
hold her mother’s hand in silence till the door-bell of their own 
mansion had been rung; and then smiling a little, and colour¬ 
ing a good deal, she said, “ Is not my cousin older than 1 am, 
mamma?” 

“ She looks a vast deal older, certainly,” wjus tho' reply. 

“ Do you think she will like to play at loc'king lor shelis 
among the sliingles, w'itli Emily and me? ” 

“ Perhaps* not, my deai\ You must endeavour to entertain 
her by rational conversjition,” said Mrs. Hubert, entering the 
house, and not sorry, perliaps, to interrupt the di.seussion, by 
desiring her daughter immediately to get ready for our dinner, 
which was waiting for her. It was therefore, that 

General Hubert and his wife entered the drawing-room, and 
there was soinetliing whimsical enough in the maiinei- in which 
their eyes encountered after silently seating tliemselvas in two 
arm-chaim, which hiccd each other. 

Agnes pursed up her beautiful mouth, and endeavoured to 
look grave; but the moment her eyes met those of her hu.sband, 
they both laughed. This movement of tin? muscles, however, 
was quite involuntary on the part of the lady, and sj:)oedi!y 
mastering it, she said, “Pray don’t, General Hubert, pray don’t, 
laugh at it! What can avc do ? ” 

1 cannot choose bat laugh, Agnes,” replied her hus¬ 
band, “if you look so comically dismaye<l. And after all, 
my dear, I cannot say that wc have seen anytliing that 
ought greatly to surprise us. Your Aunt Burnaby is as little 
altercfl as it is possible she coiiM be in the time, I think. ()1‘ 
Mr. O’Donagough I have no remembrance, but lie appeans to 
me quite as well-looking and respeciable a personage as we could 
reasonably hope tVir. Katlier evangelical, I susiiect; but under 
the circumstances I see no reason to object to this. And as for 
their daughter, I cannot but think that she is as |>recis(:ly wJiat 
Mrs. Barnaby’s daugiiter might be exjx'cted to be, tis it is 
p.ssiblc to imagine. Wherefore, dear wil't?, look not so despond- 
ingly, but thank the gods thatfuatters are no worse.” 

AH this was said lightly and gaily, but Mrs. Hubert s<‘emed 
to have lost all inclination to laugh. 

“.I would not be ungi-ateful to the gods, Montague,” .said 
she, “ but I must own I feel the arrival of the O’Donagmmdis to 
be a very great misfortune.” * 

“ No, no, not so,” returned lier husband; “ not a very great 
misfortune, Agnes. You must not c^aas it .so. Aunt Betsy will 
be a little outrageous, perhap, but wc must contrive to soothe 
her; and for the rest, be quite sure tliat a little good manage¬ 
ment to prevent our meeting often, and a little quiet, patient 
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civility when we do meet, will suffice to prevent any very seripus 
annoyance.” 

“ But our girl, Hubert ? You take the thing so admirably 
era philosopher that 1 will cease to torment myself about you. 
But is it not grievous that Elizabeth should—” 

“Find a cousin more bright and blooming than herself? 
We must bear this, Agnes,” said the general; “ but this is all. 
Miss O’Donagough will do Elizabeth no harm, you may depend 
upon it.” 

Soothed, if not Katisli(Kl,‘Mrs. Hubert indulged in no more 
repinings for the present ; and feeling something like self- 
reproach at having ex|)erienced so much more vehement a dis- 
tiiste for her relations than lier noble husband appeared to do, 
she deternuned as far as possible to conquer, or at any rate to 
conceal it. To Elizabi-tii she said little more on the subject; 
but to Miss Mulmot, tlie daughter of her own early friend and 
instructress, she ventured to speak with entire freedom. The 
peculiarities of her “ Aunt Barnaby ” were already perfectly 
well known to this lady ; and, th«refore, -without scruple of any 
kind, she ventured to confess to her, that although she wished 
every possible attention and kindness to bo shown to Miss 
(J’Donagough, she did not wash the intercourse between the 
young ladies to gro-w into intimacy. 

“ Elizabeth is so childish, Mis.s AViimot,” continued Mrs. 
Hubert, “ that tliougli 1 do not greatly fear her catching the 
singular nuinners of this poor girl, I think she may not be 
capiilde of—of disliking ihcm, I believe is the only honest word, 
a.s much as 1 -wish hi'r to <lo.” 

“ Not having yi'tsecn the young lady,” replied Mi.ss Wilinot, 
smiling, “ I can give no opinion u])on this; but, if ]\iiss 
O’Donagongh bt^ like what Mrs. Conq.ton de.soribc« her mother 
to have been, Elizabeth will not like her too Acell.” 

Very punctually at; tu o o’clock IVIr. O’Donagoiigh himself 
conducted his young daugJif er to the door of General Hubert, 
and |here took leave of Ikt till the evening—his parting words 
being, “ Now, Ikitfy, mind your p’s and q’s. I know your 
mother often plagues you with a monstrous deal of preaching 
about one thing and another, and you kno-vv 1 never scold you 
for laughing at it. But she’s riglit this time alwut making the 
very best oi yourself wii ii those stiff disagreeable people—^mind 
tliat. Batty.” 

“ Don’t you trouble yourself about my turning ’em all to 
good account, if anytliing’s to be got out of ’em,” replied the 
young lady w^'th an expressive wink of the left eye; “ and if 
I mind my hits that way, I expect you’ll let mo hate ’em as 
much as I please. Tliat is fair, isn’t it ? ” 

The house-door opened as she finished the sentence, and 

H 2 
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her fe,ther departed, replying to it only by an acquiescent 
nod. 

Miss O’Donagougli was immediately ushered into the back- 
parlour, where the table was already spread for dinner, and her 
two cousins seated on either side of their governess, who was 
reading to them Miss Edgewcu-th’s tale of the Prussian Vase. 
All three rose to receive her. The little Emily, as well as Miss 
Wilmot was properly introduced by Elizabetli, and the nec;ess;iry 
quantity of h®nd-shaking perforriK'd, wdiile ]\Iiss Wilmot, laying 
aside the splendid pink bonnet ,‘ind scarf of the gaily-di'cssecl 
visitor, smiled furtively aside, as she remembereil Mrs. Hubert’s 
anxiety lest her pupil should be incapable of judging litly of 
tile peculiar graces slie dis])layed. 

There was, however, in Elizabeth’s behaviour to her cousin, 
no synqitom of her having as yet formed any judgment of her 
at all, for liermaiUKr spoke only the most perlhct good hmnoiir 
and civility, a little blended with emljarrassim'nt. 

“Do you like the sea, cousin IVIartha?” was the first 
attempt at the “rational conversation” her mother had re¬ 
commended. 

“ What, sailing upon it? ” rejoined Miss Martha. 

“ No, I meant walking near it, and lot)king at it,” replied 
Elizabeth. “ But I should like vou to tell me all aliout sailing 
too. You have sailed a great way, have you not? And 1 have 
never been on the .sea at all, except between Dover and Calais ; 
and even that, you know, is not sailing. Did you like your 
voyage ? ” 

“ Like it! yes, to be sure T did. It’s monstrous good fun!” 

“1 tiiink 1 should like it too,” said Elizabeth. “I never 
see any large ship passing iip and down the channel, witliout 
wishing to be aboard her.” 

“ I don’t know about f/ra/r liking it,” replied Miss Mfi.rtha. 

“ I think you seem too young to take such pleasure; in it as I 
did. And besides, I don’t believe—^There’s no fun 1 mean on 
board ship—at least I should think so—unless peoi)le arc nit,arly 
gi-owu up. I don’t think children would be talien so much 
notice of.” 

“ Do you think so? ” said Elizabeth, innocently. “I should 
fancy children might, be very well amused. Don't you think, 
Emily, that you should like to run up and down the deck of a 
great, largo ship ? ” 

“ Yes, I should,” said the little one, stoutly ; “ and I should 
not care if anybody noticed me or not.” 

“ I suppose not, indeed, you little tiling I ” said Martha, 
laughing. 

“ Did the sea disagree with you at all, Miss O’Donagough ? ” 
inquired Miss Wilmot. 
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“ Oh, lor, yes ; I was as sick as a cat for the first week!” 
rt'pliod the young lady. “ You never saw anything like it in 
your life. No sooner did 1 swallow anything—^you understand?” 
(with an appropriate griinacc.) “ But 1 liad a good friend on 
lx)urd who took capital care of me, and always sliow^ed me 
which side of the ship to w'alk, and helped mo up and down, 
aid all that sort of tiling, you know; and so liy degrees it w'ent 
off, and then I was as jolly as a tinker, and such an appetite I 
(Jli, rny I How I did eat! And then wx* got to fiinious fun wdth 
sJiip-billiards ; and all the rest of the time, till wt*got to Sheer- 
ncss, J liked it bidter tiian anything else in the whiiie world.” 

“ And after Slieerness, 1 suppose you felt iinpiatient to get 
to land y ” said Elizahoth. 

“ Yes, I did,” succinctly replied hfiss O’Honagougli. 

“ I do not wonder at that. I think you must have been so 
impatient to see England ! ” 

“ Oh no, not I! I did not care a straw about England just 
tlum. But w'e lost one of our be;t friends at Sheerness, and 
that sjxiilt everything.” 

“ llad you many passengers on board ? ” 

“ I am sure I hardly know anything about ’em. They were 
all nasty people.” 

“ All nasty people ! ” exclaimed little EmilJ^ 

“ Yes, little one—all nasty people; ” replied Martha, laugh¬ 
ing. I .suppose she thinks 1 mean all dirty people. What a 
funny little soul! When you are as old as me, Miss Emmy, 
you'll know what ladies mean, wdien they call people nasty. 
\\'e don’t mean dirty clotlies, nor dirty faces neither ; but just 
everybody we don't like.” 

“If you don’t hke me, wdll you say I am nasty? ” demanded 
the little girl, looking at her ratlier reproachfully. 

“ To be sure I shall; but I won’t dislike you if you’ll givo 
me a kiss, for 1 think you arc v'cry pretty. 

“ But if I w^as not very pretty, should you call me nasty? ” 
persisted the child. 

“ Yes, 1 dare .say I should; for I hate everybody tliat is not 
pretty,” replied Martlia ; at the same time making one of her 
lather’s peculiar grimaces, in such a manner-as to indicate that 
hliss Wihnot was in her thoughts. Without making any reply 
I'especting the otfered salute, tlie httle Emily turned towiU'ds 
the governess, and after leaning against her kmsc lor a minute 
or two, tot)k an oportunity when slie bent her head, of putting 
htr arms round her neck, and giving her a kiss. 

“ Well now! if she isn’t kept in good order. I’ll wonder,” 
said Martha, chuckling. “ She knoAVS what a whipping is, or I’m 
much mi.stuken.” This was addressed in rather a low confi¬ 
dential voice to Elizabeth ; but before she could reply to it, the 
door opened, and the dinner entered. 
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“ That’i no bad eight, early as it is for dining. I am as 
hungry as a horse, Miss Elizabeth. Where am I to sit ? What, 
here!—next to the old lady ? Let me sit at the bottom and 
carve, shall I ? You shall see if I don’t do it fit to be a married 
woman. La! what a nice dinner! What a pity it is we have 
got no beaux! ” 

No opposition being made to Miss O’Donagough’s placing 
herself at the bottom of the table, she sat down, and began 
vigorously to attack a leg of lamb, intended as the piece de 
resistance of the entertainment. 

“ Will you not take some fish. Miss O’Donagough ? ” de¬ 
manded Miss Wilmot. 

“ Yes, if there is butter and sauce with it,” replied Martha; 
“ but some of you must have mutton, ’cause I’ve cut this piece 
off. Here, little one, you shall have it.” 

Emily looked into the face of her governs, but said 
nothing. 

“ Send it to me, my dear, if you please,” said Miss Wilmot; 
“ but do not cut any more yet. The young ladies both take 
fish.” The dinner, sauce and all, being greatly to Miss O’Lona- 
gough’s satisfaction, her spirits rose as it proceeded, and she 
went on in a sort of crescendo movement, eating and talking, 
till she had got into the highest possible good humour, 

“Well, after all, I think we shall be monstrous good 
friends, Elizabeth ? ” said she, putting a third glass of custard 
into her plate; “ and I don’t know but what it may be better 
fun dining in this way, and eating as mu(;h as I like, than if I 
had come in my gauze frock, and sat up doing grand with the 
old fogrums in the dining-room. I do hate old people like 
poison—don’t you ? ” 

To this appeal, Elizabeth answered nothing; but almost 
involuntarily gave such a look to her govorne.ss, as friends aro 
apt to exchange when soinetliing striking occurs, upon which, 
for the moment, they can make no other conuuentary. Martha 
saw this look, and interpreting it her f)wn way, shook her curls, 
gave a slight laugh, and siiid no more, persuaded that her cousin 
had intended to caution her against being too open-hearted in 
the presence of that first and foremost of fogrums, her 
governess. 

But although this persuasion silenced her for the moment, 
it rather added to her good humour; and, on setting out for the 
promised walk by the sea-side, she took the arm of Miss Hubert 
with very cousinly lamiliarity, and drew her forward with a 
rapid step, in the hope of outwalking the governess and Emily, 
and therel3y insuring “ a little fun,” and a great deal of confi¬ 
dential communication. 

Miss Wilmot, who knew her pupil well, and feared not any 
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injury to her from the association beyond its present annoyance, 
made no effort to overtake them; and contented herself by 
answering as sedately and discreetly as she could, the specu¬ 
lations of the little Emily on their guest, which partook largely 
of that peculiar vein of observation in which children sometimes 
remark on what appears ridiculous to them, with a freshness and 
keenness of quizzing that might be sought for in vain in the 
sallies of the most practised proficients in the art. 

On reaching the steps in the cliff, Miss O’Donagough had 
the extreme delight of perceiving that two gay-*looking youths 
in regimentals had just descended them, and were walking 
slowly onward the way they were about to go. 

Make haste, Elizabeth, ain’t we lucky?” she exclaimed, on 
perceiving them, and setting the example of the speed ^he re¬ 
commended, she placed her hand on the rail and ran down with 
extraordinary rapidity to the bottom of the flight. Though the 
light movements of her young companion hardly perraitt^ her 
being very slow, Martha chid her delay, and ere she had fairly 
reached the hist step, seized on her arm, and by a vigorous pull, 
obliged her to clear it by a jump. 

“What a slow fool you are, Elizabeth!’* she exclaimed, 
again taking her arm, and drawing her rapidly forward; “let 
us pass them directly, and I’ll bet a guin^ that before we have 
made five steps, they will pass us.” 

“ Why do you wish them to pass us, Martha?” said her 
companion with perfect simplicity. 

Miss O’Donagoiigh looked back, thinking from these words 
that the governess must be within hearing; but, on the con¬ 
trary, perceiving that she had sloppc*d to fasten Emily’s shoe, 
she began laughing in a tone so loud, that the young men both 
turned round to reconnoitre. 

'Tlie moment their eyes fell upon the young ladies, they 
stepped aside, and permitted them to pass, raising their hats at 
the salne time in salutation. Miss Hubert bowed, and walked 

“ 'Well done you, Elizabeth! ” said her companion, strongly 
compressing her arm, and tittering very audibly. “How beauti¬ 
ful they look ! don’t they ? But tliey are only ensigns, both of 
them, I can tell you that. I wash to goodness I knew tlicir names.” 

“ l)o not speak so loud, cousin Martha, or they will hear 
you,” said Elizabeth, innocently. “ It is Lord 'William South- 
wood and hlr. Templeton.” 

“A lord!” cried the startled Martha, instantly turning 
round her head to look at them. “ You don’t say so ? And he 
bowing to us so politely! Don’t you think we had better sit 
dowm upon that stone ? They must pass by it, you see, ’cause of 
the w'ater coming in so. Isn’t this capital fun ?” 
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Miss Hubert was by no means a stupid girl, but she no more 
comprehended her cousin’s exclamations, than if they had been 
uttered in Hebrew, and repHed very simply, “ No, don’t sit 
there, Martha, there is a much better place a little fartlicr on, 
where Miss Wilmot almost always lets us sit down, and if you 
did like looking for shells, you would find plenty there, such 
as they are.” 

“ Looking for shells! ” exclaimed Martha, bui'sting into loud 
laughter. “ Oh, my! what a fool you are! or is it only put on, 
Elizabeth ? That’s it, I see through it, I’ll be hanged if 1 don’t. 
You are a deep one, with your bowings, and knowing so w'ell 
what their names are, and all.” 

“What do you mean, cousin M.artha? IIow can I help 
knowing the names of those two gentlemen, if it is of them you 
are speaking ? ” replied Miss Hubert. “ They both dinetl at 
our house yesterday.” 

“Gracious goodm^s! Is that true, Elizabeth? Dined at 
your house ?—and one of them a lord ! M'ill they come there 
again to-day ? ” 

“I do not know,” repbed Elizabeth, laughing in her turn ; 
“but I am afraid not,—they do not come every day.” 

“Why didn’t you speak to them, you stupid girl, if you 
know them so well ? ” demanded Martha, reproachfully. 

“ I don’t know them well,” replied her cousin; “I never see 
them, except for a very little while after dinner in the drawing¬ 
room.” 

“ Have they been there more than once? ” inquirofl Martha. 

“ Yes, several times, I think—at least Lord William has. 
I don’t remember seeing the other so often.” 

“ Oh ! how 1 wash ?—I do tliink it w^as very—” Ihit both 
sentences, warmly as they flow^ed from her heart, were cut short 
ere completed by the prudent Martha, who at tliat moment 
recalled her mother’s words concerning the importance of an 
intimate mtercoiirse with the Hubert lamily. Kh;ver did the 
admonition of a parent come more forcibly upon the heart of a 
child. 

“ I must keep in wath ’em, if I die for H ! ” was the mental 
exclamation which followed the remembrance of this maternal 
warning; and, perceiving, on once more turning round her 
head, that the officers had changed the direction of their walk, 
she again took the arm of her cousin, who had quitted her side 
for a moment to examine a choice morsel of sea-weed, and began 
a direct and deliberate attack upon her affections, by praising 
her eyes, and the handkerchief that was tied round her neck; 
hinting, that she thought her mamma kept her a great deal too 
back, and that her governess was alrea% afraid of her; con¬ 
cluding with an assurance that she never liked any girl so well 
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before in all her life, and that she hoped to her heart they 
should be very very intimate, and stick together like very near 
relations, as they roiilly were. 

To all this, Elizabeth answered gently and civilly, but 
reached home at last with a feeling of self-reproach for being so 
very tired of her cousin’s company. 

Their tea-table awaited their return, and, notwithstanding 
the sublime speculations for the future, which filled the heart 
and head of Miss O’Donagough, the cherries and the cakes 
spread before her were sutliciently attractive to'keep her tran¬ 
quilly in the school-room, till the ladies had left the dinner- 
parlour. 

Now we will go up stairs, and see your mamma, shall we ? ” 
said Miss Hubert. . 

“ Oh, yes! if you will—I’m quite ready when I’ve done 
eating this one queen-cake more. And you really don’t know 
if there’s any officers or not dining here? ” replied her cousin. 

“ No, indeed, I do not,” was the unsatisfactory reply. 

It is veiy probable that neither the aunt nor the niece were 
very sorry to liave their te/c-a-tfte interrupted by the entrance 
of Miss Wilmot and the young ladies. Mre. O’Donagough -had 
already obtained all particulars respecting the present residence 
and manner of life of her “ dear brother-in-law,” Mr. Willough¬ 
by, and of the number of grandchildren bestowed upon him by 
his daughter Nora—had expressed the most “ heartfelt delight,” 
at hearing that she would be sure to see them all during the 
ensuing season in London, and was by that time quite ready to 
scrutinise the countenance of he? daughter, in order to ascertain 
how the lony day had answered. 

Great was the contentment wluchattended this examination 
of a countenance exceedingly capable of showing whether its 
owner were pleased or the contrary. It was immediately evi¬ 
dent to Mrs. O’Donagough that her daughter was in one of her 
most amiable mcK>ds; and though there had been no party at 
dinner, and consequently but little opportunity of displaying 
tlfe studied elegance of her own appearance, still “ the style of 
everything about her darliug Agnes,''' was such as to make her 
feel more sensibly than ever the immense imj)ortance of being 
united to her by the tenderest tics of atfection. It could not, 
therefore, fail of being very delightful to her to perceive that 
Martha, whom, as she had told her husband, “she greatly 
feared she should find in the dumps,” was radiant in smiles and 
good humour, and apparently on the best possible terms with 
that “stupid shy-looking thing,” her cousin. 

Not only, indeed, had the dinner, the servants, and the 
plate of her beloved Agnes, excited all the warm affections of 
Mrs. O’Donagough’s heart, but the observations she had made 
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on her husband during the repast, tended to convince her very 
forcibly, that he, too, cautiously as he had hitherto expressed 
his feelings on the subject, attached great importance to the 
connection. Never had she before seen him as he appeared to 
her on this important day. Quiet, reserved, respectful, rather 
religious in his language, but with amiable humility abstaining 
from giving too serious a tone to the conversation, his wife 
gazed and listened with ecpial admiration and astonishment, 
while he developed a degree of talent, for which she, even in her 
fond(^t days, never given him credit. 

“ It shall not be my fault,” said she, internally, “ if he is 
not rewarded for all this cleverness. He knows what he is 
about as well as most men, and he shan’t be stopped for want 
of a helping hand from me.” 

Accordingly Mrs. O’Honagough was enchanted, beyond the 
power of language to express, with her “little great-niece, 
Emily,” declared Elizabeth “ by for the loveliest creature she 
had ever seen,” and was obliged to pull out her pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief when speaking of their dwir grandmother, and the 
astonishing likeness which they both bore her. 

Mrs. Hubert listened to it all with great sweetness, but suf¬ 
fered no great time to elapse between the cotfee and the tea, and 
hinted to Miss Wilraot that she did not wish Emily to be kept 
up beyond her usual hour. 

Very soon after her departure, Mr. O’Donagough broke oft’ 
his mild discussion with the general on the importance of (;n- 
forcing a pure morality throughout the army, and rising said, 

“ I am afraid it is getting very late, my dear; you know my 
habits, and must not suffer even J.he hapjiincss of this blessetl 
re-union to interfere with what we know to be our duty.” 

On this Mrs. O’Donagough rose too, with a look of meek¬ 
ness that really seemcid quite angelic, saying, “ Oli! no—not 
for the world! ” and, as if moved by the most perfect family 
sympathy, Martha slapped-to the volume of engravings she was 
examining at the same moment, so that the leave-taking was 
sudden and prompt, and in le&s than two minutes after it bt'gan, 
the Allen O’Donagough family found themselves enjoying the 
sea-breeze on the broad flag-stones of the Marine Parade. 

“ Thank God, that’s over! ” cried Mr. Allen O’Donagough, 
as soon as they had fairly cleared the premises. 

“ I shall not be sorry to get home and have a draught of 
porter, it has been so dreadfully hot all day,” observed his lady. 
“ But to be sure, nothing could be kinder or more flattering! ” 

“ Oh, lor! I am as tired as a dog,” exclaimed Martha, 
stretching out her arms, and yawning vehemently; “but I don’t 
care a tstraw—I know what I know about the people that visit 
there, and I’ll be hanged if 1 don’t take care to be one of them.” 
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“ You are your father’s own child, Patty!” said Mr. 
O’Donagough, recovering his usiml tone; “we shall make 
something of ’em between us.” 

“ Well! to be sure it is a pleasure to introduce you both to 
my relations I and depend upon it, you wUl never repent being 
civil to them,” said his wife, with rather a mysterious nodding 
of the head, made visible as they reached their own door, by 
the light of the lamp that hung over it. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

“ It is quite bed-time, mamma, is it not ? ” said Elizabeth 
Hubert as the door closed after the O’Donagough family. “ I 
am very, very sleepy ! ” 

“ Good night, my dear,” replied her mother, holding up her 
face to receive the farewell salute. 

“ Good night, papa,” said Elizabeth, passing on to her father. 
But before he accepted the kiss offered to him, he detained her 
by the hand for a moment, saying, 

“ What makes you look so very weary to-night, my dear 
girl ? Have you walked more than usual to-day ? ” 

“No, papa. We have walked very little to-day,” replied 
the young lady. 

“ What is fhe matter then, dearest? You do not feel un¬ 
well. I hope. Do you ? ” 

Elizabeth stopped short in the nnddle of a yawn to laugh. 
“ Oh! no, papa ! Pray do not send for the doctor! I feel 
perfectly well, only vtTy sleepy.” 

“ Perhaps you are tired of talking, Elizabeth ? You and 
your young cousin have had time for a groat deal of conversa¬ 
tion. Did she tell you much about New South Wales?” 
demanded her father. 

, Elizabeth shook her head as she replied, “ No, not a word.” 

“ What then did you talk about ? ” asked the general. 

Elizabeth again laughod, and again shook her l^iead. 

“ Is that shake of the head to be considered as oracular as 
that of my Lord Burleigh ? Does it mean a very great deal,” 
said her father. 

“ It means, papa, that I really Jind truly do not know what 
she talked about,” replied Elizal)eth. 

“ That is to say, you forget it. I presume, my dear, that 
when the discourse was going on, you knew of what subject, or 
subjects, it treated ? ” 

“ No, indeed, papa, I did not,” was the quick reply. “ My 
cousin said a great many things altogether, I believe, but I quite 
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mean that I do not know what they were all about. I did not 
always understand her.” 

“ Did you find her upon the whole an agreeable companion, 
Elizabeth ? ” 

In reply to this direct inquiry, Miss Hubert, after hanging 
down her head a little, and looking for a minute or two rather ^ 
embarrassed, replied, 

“ No, papa, I did not; and I do not think that my cousin ^ 
Martha found me an agreeable companion either. Nor do 1 
believe that we shall ever be very gi’eat friends.” 

“ Why so, my dear ? ” said her father, drawing her somewhat 
closer to him. 

“ Because slie does not seem to know or care the least in the 
world about anything that I like; and 1 do not know or care at 
all more concerning all she talks about.” 

“ Well, Elizabeth! ” replied her father, “ this is unfortunate, 
but pei'haps not very extraordinary. However, you know we 
may be all very kind and obliging to her, nevertheless.” 

“ Oh! certainly, papa! of course, because she is a very near 
relation. Only perhaps, as she is so very womanly, mamma 
would invite her next time to dine with you, and let Emily and 
me come into the drawing-room before you come up stairs, as 
usual. And then, for the rest of the evening, and when we 
were all together, I should not mind it at all.” 

Mrs. Hubert, who had changed hei’ place while this conver¬ 
sation was going on, and seated herself close behind her husband, 
whose arm was tlirown round liis daughter, could hardly repress 
a smile at this improved plan of operations, but she did not 
permit it to be seen, and said, with much matter-of-fact gi'avity, 

“ I believe you are right, my dear*; and if her mamma makes no 
objection, I certainly will do so. Accident, education, perhajis 
the climate in which she was born, seem to have made this 
young cousin prematurely a woman, and throwing you together 
as girls of the same age, must, I have no doubt, be eijually irk¬ 
some to both. We will not do so again, Elizabeth. Good 
night, dearest.” 

Miss Hubert repaid this expression of maternal sympathy 
with a very tender, kiss, and bestowing one also on her father, 
•with rather more fondness than usual, as if to show that she was 
exceedingly obliged by having encountered no opposition to the 
extraordinary measures she had been bold enough to recommend, 
she left tlie room apparently in excellent spirits, and without 
any external symptoms remaining of the extreme weariness of 
which she had complained. 

“ Miss Wilmot is right,” exclaimed Mrs. Hubert, as soon as 
the' door was closed. “ There is evidently no danger of Eliza¬ 
beth’s liking this terrible cousin too well.” 
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“Why, yes, my dear,” replied the general, “ I think you may 
be tolerably easy on that point. And now, Agnes, to speak 
without any jesting at all, I trust that your spirits will recover 
their tranquillity, and that you will cease to look every now 
and then as if you had just recollected some dreadful calamity 
that was hanging over you. Tlie cause, my love, is really not 
suflicient to justify the effect. We are not the first people in 
tlie world, depend upon it, who have had a queer looking 
set of cotisins arrive from distant lands to claim kindred with 
them. Will you promise not to worry yourself about it any 
irfore ? ” 

“ Yes, Montague. I shall behave better now. But I can¬ 
not tell you how I have dreaded tlie seeing my pure-mindtHl, 
ingenuou.s Elizabeth falling into any tone of intimacy with my 
unfortunate young cousin; and yet it seemed almost inevitable, 
when two young things of equal age were thrown together. 
But I did not do our girl justice. Dear crejiture! I ought to 
have felt from the first that it was impossible.” 

“ I tliink so, madonna,” replied (reneral Hubert, rather 
reproachfully. “ However, I will forgive this misdoubting of 
the wisdom and good taste of fourteen, if you will promise to 
.su]>port with perfect equanimity whatever effervescence may 
cliaiice to arise from the superabundance of these good gifts at 
threescore and ten. I confess to you, Agnes, 1 rather dread 
the arrival of aunt Betsy.” 

“ And so do I too,” replied his wife, laughing ; “ but it is 
with a very different sort of drtjad from what 1 felt, when in 
doubt as to tlie effect that might be produced by this new ac¬ 
quaintance on Elizabeth, and my dear, kind-hearted father, too ! 
He will bo here in a fortuiglit. And I perfectly w^eli know 
what will liappen. At first, lie will feel that he cannot be too 
kind, too cordial in his welcome to my aunt—whereupon she 
■will stun him with her eloquence, smother him with her affection, 
wear his spirits out by her incessant calls upon his admiration 
foji her (laughter, till he grows nervous—falls into a fit of the 
gout, and instead of beiuditing by the sea breezes we have pro¬ 
mised him, he will shut himself' up in his room without saying 
a Avord about his sufferings to anybody, but suffering martyr¬ 
dom nevertheless.” 

“ Yea, that will be the progress exactly from benignity that 
desires the happiness of all the world, to a gentle melancholy 
meekly resigning every hope of it for himself. Nevertheless, I 
think that, by keeping guard over him pretty watchfully, I. 
may be able, perluqis, to save him from a good deal of it. But 
who can keep guard over aunt Betsy V Who can prevent lier 
seeing everything, hearing everything, compreiiending every¬ 
thing, and—acting accordingly V ” 
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“ If she is very outrageous, we must laugh at her,” rephed 
Agnea ; “ not but it will be hers to laugh at us first. Do you 
remember her prognostications and her prophecies, Montague, 
when Mrs. O’Donagough first renewed the intercourse with us? 
Will she not have some cause to triumph now ? ” 

“ No, no, no, dear—not the least in the world,” replied the 
general. “There will be room enough in our little island, 
depend upon it, both for the P’Donagougli race and the 
Huberts too; and we must be very silly folks, certainly, if we 
cannot contriv'e to see as little of them as our own sense of 
propriety will permit us to do.” 

“ Unquestioiuibly it should be so,” returned Agnes, musingly, 
“ and, therefore, we will trust that so it will be. But tell me, 
Montague, what sort of conversation did that solemn-looking 
Mr. O’Donagough entertain you with, after we l(‘ft the table ? 
He is a singular-looking man, with an expression of counte¬ 
nance that seems to hover between natural audacity and affected 
sanctification.” 

“ Yes,” replied the general, “ it is a remarkably puzzling 
face—and manner too. 1 cannot make him out.” 

“ Did he talk much ? ” 

“ No; very little—and I doubt if aunt Betsy herself could 
have found much to object to in anything he uttered. Never¬ 
theless, I dislike him, without being able exactly to explain 
why.” 

“ Nay, General Hubert, 1 think that ri<ldle may be easily 
read,” replied Agnes; “ both in person and manner he is coame 
and ungentleraanlike.” 

“True! yet that seems hardly sufficient to explain the 
feeling I have about him. There was an evident air of restraint 
in every word he uttered, yet it did not seem to proceed from 
what is usually called shyness either, for his conversation, .such 
as it was, consisted chiefly of questions concerning all our 
family connections, and in a style of pertinacity too, which shy¬ 
ness, I think, would gambol from.’ Your father, in particulj^v, 
and Frederick seemed to possess a strong hold upon his travelled 
memory.” 

“ I suppose that was because my father was so very civil 
and good-natured the night of the famous leave-taking in Mrs. 
Peter’s drawing-room,” re})lied Mrs. Huku-t. 

“Yes, certainly, that may account for it as far as your 
father is concerned. But of the two, I tliink Mr. O’Doiia- 
gough’s interest seemed to be most keenly awake respecting 
everything of and concerning Frederick Stephenson—and I do 
not remember that Fre<ierick did anytliing towards making an 
acquaintance with him on that memorable evening, beyond 
reconnoitring him from a distant sofa, through Nora’s eyeglass, 
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which was, if you remember, the mode by which at that time 
Fred constantly assisted all defects real or imaginary in his 
visual oi^ans.” 

“ Oh! I can see him now! ” returned Agn^, laughing. 
“ How well I remember his attitude as she, naughty girl, hid 
her laughing face behind him!—am sure it is very good- 
natured in Mr. O’Donagough, if he saw all that and forgave it.” 

“ He appears perfectly to have forgiven it, I assure you— 
inquired with an air of great interest where Frederick chiefly 
resided, asked if he was as gay and lively as everf and, if I mis¬ 
take not, begged to know how many children he had—sum¬ 
ming up the wliole by assuring me that it would give him great^ 
pleasure to meet him {igaiu.” 

“ Well, certainly that does look like being in a very friendly 
and affectionate frame of mind! ” replied Mrs. Hubert, “ and 
fortunately Nora never hears their names mentioned without 
declaring that she wished for nothing so much as to meet my 
aunt Barnaby again. I therefore sec nothing to stop the re¬ 
newal of the acquaintance so auspiciously begun tlirough Nora’s 
eyeglass.” 

By the way, Agnes,” resumed the general, “ did not your 
aunt Barnaby on that occasion introduce her bridegroom as the 
reverend Mr. O’Donagougli ? ” 

“■Oh, yes!—certainly slie did. And I presume he is the 
reverend Mr. O’Donagough still, is he not?” returned Mrs. 
Hubert. 

“ 1 do not food quite competent to answ^er that question,” re¬ 
plied her husband. “■ He certainly did hot tell me he was not,, 
yet somehow or other I doubt it. I think, from his appearance, 
that it is most probable he went out as a missionary—not of the 
Clmrch of England,—and if so, it is as likely as not, that on 
returning he left his frock behind him. He said something 
al)Out young men’s first ardent impressions and opinions being 
liable to change, and then muttered something about himself as 
bc'ing an oxain jdo of this. But I felt no inclination for the auto¬ 
biography which 1 fancied was coming upon me, and as he did 
not seem inclined to take wdne, I put a stop to it by joining you.” 

“ Very skilfully managed,” said Agnes ; “ and to say truth, 

1 have sufficient faith in your generalsliip, nion general^ to pre¬ 
vent my having much fear about your individual annoyance. 
But of all our difficulties tlie greatest is behind! Alas! Mon¬ 
tague, who is it must break to Aunt Betsy, on her arrival, the 
astounding fact that her niece, Martha, is in Europe—^in Eng¬ 
land—in Sussex—in Brighton—^perhajDS in this very house! 
Who is it, (loneral Hubi;rt, that will tdl her this ? ” 

“ Dearest Agnes! It can only be yourself,” replied her 
husband, maliciously. 
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“ Hubert! have you the heart ? ” 

“ Why, no, I rather think I have not,” he replied. “ But 
do you not think the wisest way will be for us to go through 
thescene together? If you insist upon my making the announce¬ 
ment tete-a-tete, you will have it all to go through again after¬ 
wards.” 

“ True!—most true ! Let us be together, Montague \ ” 

“ And pray, ray love,” resumed the general, laughing, “do 
you think it will be necessary to surround yourself with the 
same sort of clievaux de frise when the event is made known to 
your father ? ” 

# “Oh! no, not at all!—am quite sure that everything 
which recalls the memory of my poor mother, has a charm for 
him. And then, observe, he has never seen my aunt Barnaby 
as you did, Montague, in the terrible days of her Clifton bril¬ 
liance. Still less, if possible, does he know anything of her 
various offences against aunt Betsy; so that to tliis moment he 
is perfectly free from any feehng of dislike towards her of any 
kind. He must be aware, I suppose, that we have quizzed her 
letters a little—^but that’s nothing. And do you not think, 
dearest Montague, that it will be but right and proper to lejivo 
him as much as possible in the same favourable state of mind 
towards her? Poor thing! I fear she is not more likely to 
make friends now, than formerly, and her plea of being rny own 
mother’s sister does often come upon me with a painful convic¬ 
tion of its strength ! ” 

“ Let it not be painful, dear Agnes! ” replied her huvsban<l, 
kindly; “ you may be obliging and useful to her in many ways, 
which need not interfere with our own comfort. Depend ujK)n 
it the worst part of the re-union is over. What IClizabeth 
says of tlie young lady, will infallibly prove true of the whole 
party. They iire not at all more likely to like us than we are 
to like them, and 1 shrewdly suspect they are all three yawning 
at this moment with as much genuine weariness as ourselves. 
So let us go to rest, dearest, without permitting our Australian 
cousins to haunt us even in our dreams. * 


CHAPTER XIV. 

During the fortnight which followed, General and Mi-s. 
Hubert, with their eldest daughter, were absent from Brighton 
on a visit, at a friend’s house, alx)ut twenty miles distant. 
Mrs. O’Donagough considered this as a most unfortunate con- 
tretems, a,nd bew^ailed her ill-luck accordingly ; but to say the 
truth, neither her hushuid nor her chiughter shared her sorrow. 
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Mr. Allen O’Donagough was perfectly satisfied for the present 
by having convinced himself that no floating vision.of Major 
Allen existed in any cell of memory, either with the general 
or his lady, which could be called to light and life again by look¬ 
ing at him. 

It was not then, and it was not there, however, that he 
hoped to profit by the acquaintance, and he was quite as well 
pleased to be left just at first in the free and unobserved enjoy¬ 
ment of his restoration to the pastimes of “ auld lang syne,” 
without having before his eyes the fear of not l^eing suffici¬ 
ently aristocratical in the estimation of General Hubert. 

As to Miss Patty, the intensity of her happiness was much 
too great to leave room for anything like regret. Sallying 
forth at least six times in every day, sometimes in one smart 
set of ribbons, and sometimes in another, sure each time of 
meeting “ lots of menf as she remarked to her mamma, “ who 
did nothing but stare at her as long as she was in sight,” how 
could she fail to await with patience the coming on of the 
adventures which she was determined to have some day or other 
with those “ two darlings” who had bowed to Elizabeth? She 
did wait with patience, or rather she could hardly be said to 
wait at all, for every hour of every day had its allotted joy, till 
at last she ceased to care about “ those two young fellows'' at £11. 

No sooner was breakfast over every sunshiny morning, than 
either father or mother were told that they must come with her 
to the pier; and either father or mother obeyed, nothing loth, 
sharing with parental pride in her delight, as every eye fol¬ 
lowed her in her laughing, bounding, ringlet-shaking, ribbon- 
fluttering course. 

“ That’s Dacre, mamma! Ain’t he beautiful? He’s major 

in the-. The maid says he is going to be married, but I’ll 

be hanged if I believe a word of it. He didn’t ought to look 
that way at me, mamma, if he’s going to be married, did he ? ” 
—may be quoted as one among a thousand speeches which 
proved the amiable tone of confidential familiarity which existed 
at tins time between Mrs. O’Donagough and her daughter, and 
it would be doing the fond mother injustice, were it not added, 
that all such outpourings of her young daughter’s heart were 
welcomed with a sort of joyous sympathy, which fostered and 
strengthened every feeling they displayed. 

Nor was Mr. Allen O’Donagough a whit less indulgent tohia 
blooming heiress. Not, indeed, that she so frequently made him 
the confident of her military speculations as her mother; on the 
contrary, his presence generally acted in some degree as a check 
on her communications in this line: nevertheless, there were not 
wanting a multitude of occasions on which his affection, and hOT 
influence, were displayed. She made him subscribe to both the 

X 
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principal libraries, because, as she said, “ it was so abominably 
provoking, to know that anybody that one particularly wanted 
to see was lounging at either, and not to be able to go in, and 
sit down for a little while, if one liked it.” She repeatedly 
coaxed him to take places at the theatre for herself and her 
mamma, though he protested that the lamps made his head ache 
so much, that he could not stay with them ; but tliis want of 
gallantry was fully atoned for, by his making acquaintance at 
the billiard-table with one lieutenant and two ensigns, whom he 
brought hom5 to play whist, and eat lobster salad, twice in the 
course of the week; thereby putting the keystone to his daugh¬ 
ter’s triumphant felicity, by giving her the chance, every time 
she went out, that tliree officers in full uniform might turn 
round on meeting her and her mamma, and clank their swords 
upon the pavement beside them, for as many blessed moments 
as they could spare. 

In short., Patty felt convinced that it was impossible to have 
a better father, and had the point been still unsettled, his con¬ 
duct in a little scene which took place after they had been in 
Brighton about a week, would have put the matter quite out of 
doubt. 

“ Papa,” said the lively girl one morning, as they amused 
themselv(» by standing together to watch the bathers, “ Papa, 
you must let me bathe! ” 

“ Bathe, Patty ? ” exclaimeti Mr. O’Donagough in reply ; 
“ what on earth should you batlie for ? Why you are the very 
picture of health, child, and a very pretty picture too, I must 
say. Better let well alone, Patty. The sea may tan your nice 
skin for what I know.” 

“ Not it, papa! ” cried Pa,tty, snapping her fingers gail^ in 
his face. “My skin will bear more than that before it is 
spoiled. I’ll answer for it; and bathe I must, jmpa. Upon my 
W'-ord and honour I must I Now do just look at those heads 
bobbing up and down, and peeping round to look at eacli other. 
Isn’t that capital fun now ? Indeed, indeed, papa, you must 
let me bathe; and if you don’t, I won’t mind a single word you 
say about wearing shabby things out of sight, or anything else, 
for a month to come. You had better mind what Isay at once. 
Pappy,” added the young lady, mimicking her mamma’s constant 
p^ase when lecturing herself, and only substituting Pappy for 
Patty, at the end of it. 

This last sally was more than the father, could withstand; 
the mimicry was excellent, and Ms enjoyment of it so great, 
that he swayed himself backwards and forwards upon the sea- 
rail, over which he hung till his daughter seized the flaps of liis 
coat to pull him back, lest he should fall over it. 

“ You little devil, you! ” burst from him as soon as he could 
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recover his voice. “ I should like to see the man that could say 
you nay. And so you must bathe, must you ? And bob your 
handsome head up and down among the rest of ’em ? And so 
you shall, saucy one, if you like it. Only it must not be above 
once a week. Miss Patty, remember that,, for it comes deuced 
dear, I promise you.” 

In ^ort, in one way or another, the first week, and the 
second week wore pleasantly away, notwithstanding the absence 
of their great relations, and considerably before the expiration 
of the fortnight, Mm. O’Donagough herself confessed, that 
much as she doted upon her darling Agn(^, Brighton was a very 
delightful place, even though she was not there to enjoy it with 
her. 

The daily increasing intimacy between Mr. O’Donagough 
and the sporting portion of the officers quartered in and near 
the town, had unquestionably much to do with this general 
family feeling that Brighton was the most agreeable place in the 
world; but about tliree days after the departure of the Huberts, 
another circumstance occurred which greatly enhanced their 
enjoyment of it. 

In the same house with the O’Donagough family, occupymg 
the front parlour as their sitting-room, lodged two young ladies, 
sisters, of an uncertain age, but of the most certain decorum 
and respectability. The windows of their pi^lour, commanding 
as they did the approach to the house-door, and a full unbroken 
view of the steps leading to it, enabled these young ladies to 
form a very just and accurate estimate of the number and 
quality of the guests who visited “ the family in the drawing- 
TOom.” “ Tell me who are your friends, and I will tell you 
what you are,” was a proverb, the recondite wisdom of which 
was familiar to the minds of both the sisters, and it would have 
been difficult to find an occasion on which it would have been 
more profitably applicable. A few days of diligent observation, 
followed by a clear-headed logical deduction of conclusions from 
pren^s, enabled the two Miss Perkinses to decide, beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, that the O’Donagoughs were persons of 
high consideration, and the most unquestionable respectability. 
In the first place, the approach of General Hubert’s stylish 
servant had been noted, commented upon, and duly estimated ; 
and when the visit of the general liimself and his lady followed, 
whose names and persons were as well known to the whole 
motley mass of Brighton elegance as those of royalty itself, the 
vicinity of such neighbours became matter of very serious im¬ 
portance indeed. Then quickly followed the information, on 
the unquestionable authority of the maid of the house, that they 
had all actually dined at General Hubert’s, and were, moreover, 
very nearly related to liim. After tlik intelligence reached 
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them, the excellent good sense of the Miss Perkinses decided 
that a feeling of what they owed to themselves rendered it abso¬ 
lutely necessary that they should in some way or other find 
means of becoming personally acquainted with the occupiers of 
the drawing-room apartment. 

This matter was still in discussion beWeen the two sisters, 
though more as to the feasibility of the object they had in view, 
than from any doubt as to the propriety of the measure, when 
it was observ^ by both the ladies, each from the window which 
she especially called her own, that several military gentlemen, 
of different ages, but all, as Miss Matilda observed, looking per-. 
fectly like men of fashion, were coming and going, both morning 
and evening, in a manner that gave every reason to believe they 
were on terms of great intimacy with tlie family they came to 
visit. 

No one in any degree acquainted with the moral and social 
map of the ordinary existence of single ladies, “ living on their 
means,” and passing a season at Brighton, can doubt for a 
moment that this discovery very sharply pricked the sides of 
the Miss Perkinses’ intent of becoming acquainted with Mrs. 
O’Donagough. In fact, it produced a sort of irritating 
intensity of purpose, specially in the mind of the youngest 
sister, which could hardly fail, sooner or later, of achieving its 
object. * 

“That is the third I have watched in and out to-day!” 
said Miss Matilda, in a voice that faltered from agitation, as 

Comet Dartmore, of the-dragoons, passed out upon the 

pavement. 

“The third, is it? I have seen two,” returned the less 
observant elder sister; and then, after a moment of reflection, 
she added, “ Of course, Matilda, the O’Donagoughs must see a 
great deal of the military at General Hubert’s, and in that way 
I dare say they will get acquainted with them all.” 

“ Of course they do, Louisa. You don’t suppose I was so 
stupid as to express any surprise at it—quite the contrary; for 
I am sure I should think it the most unnatural thing in the 
world if they did not. What I was thinking of, and what I 
very often do think of, Louisa, was that all the vulgar, common¬ 
place nonsense people talk, about the disagreeableness of being 
an old maid, does not signify one single farthing. I, for one, 
despise it from the bottom of my heart. But what I know does 
signify, and in reality makes all the difference between being 
happy and miserable, is having the cleverness, good luck, or 
whatever it is, not to be left out of everything that is going on; 
and just to know gentlemen enough to speak to now and then, 
or to take a turn with one, like other people, if it was only for 
two or three minutes at a time.” 
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“ That is perfectly true, my dear,” replied Miss Perkins, 
“ and it is just like your good sense and right way of thinking 
to say it; and it certainly is very hard, when people are as 
reasonable as you are, that they should not have what ^ey 
wish.” 

“ I do think it is,” said Matilda, with a gentle sigh \ “ and I 
give you my word and honour tliat, if I know my own heart, I 
should be perfectly contented and perfectly happy, if we could 
but get into a gay set of acquaintance. But that ido wish for, 
and I won’t deny it.” 

“To be sure it would be a great blessing in everyway!” 
replied the elder sister, with much feeling. “ What a difference 
it would make every day of our lives! and of course, Matilda, 
you tliink about it still more than I do, and it is very natural 
you should, my dear. You are five years younger than I am, 
and that makes a great difference, particularly just at your 
age.” 

> “Five years and three months,” rejoined the younger. 
“ My birthday is in September, almost the end, and yours in 
July, at the very beginning.” 

“ Very true, my dear, so it is indeed. And besides, you 
happen to be so very remjirkably young-looking, Matilda, that 
you look like a mere girl beside me. I am sure anybody in the 
world might take you for a dozen years younger than I ana, at 
the very least, instead of five, or five and a quarter.” 

“ I don’t know about that, my dear I^uisa,” replied the 
younger sister, modestly. “ I suppose I do look rather young, 
because everybody says so; and besides you don’t make the 
most of yourself, and I am sure I wish you did; you would look 
as young again if you would but take a little pains about it. 
That is one great reason of the difference, for I won’t deny that 
I do take a great deal of pains, and so I think one ought. In 
my opinion one owes it to oneself^ and it is quite a duty not to 
neglect it.” 

After this there was a pause of some minutes, during which 
both sisters assiduously continued the needlework on which they 
were employed; but in fact their silence proceeded more fi^om 
the crowding of their ideas than from any lack of them. 

“ What do you think would be the best way, Louisa ? ” 
pronounced in an accent half playful, half shy, by Miss Matilda, 
were the next words uttered. 

“The best way to do what, my dear?” responded IMiss 
Louisa, with a look of perfect and mc«t genuine innocence; for 
in truth the mind of the elder sister had been occupied in 
meditation on the general question of oldmaidism, and not on 
tliat particular branch of it which concerned the ofi&cers who 
visited the family in the drawing-room. 
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“ Don’t you remember what we were talking about, sister?” 
said the younger, colouring a little, and somewhat in an accent 
of reproach. 

“Yes, to be sure I do, my dear; about the foolishness of 
caring so overmuch about being married.” 

“ No, no, I don’t mean that, Louisa! we were talking of 
something quite different. I want you to say, sister, what you 
think would be the b^t and most lady-like way of making 
acquaintance with Mra. O’Donagough. I am more and more 
convinced, the longer I think of it, that it ought to be done 
somehow or other. It is really too stupid sitting here like two 
fools, and speaking to nobody.” 

“ Dear me! Think what a head I have got! If you will 
believe me, I didn’t the least bit remember that we had been 
talking about that,” replied the more resigned and tranquil- 
minded elder sister. 

“ Then I wish you would remember it, Louisa! It is ex¬ 
cessively hard upon me to have everything left for .me to 
manage. Do tell me, will you, at once, what you think would 
be the most advantageous way of beginning the acquaintance ? ” 

“ Upon my word, Matilda, that is no easy thing to say. 
People so highly connected, you must remember, are never so 
easy of acc^ as those that arc less distinguished; and though I 
don’t mean to say that people in our situation of life, living as 
we do independently on our own fortunes, are not company for 
anybody, yet this family cannot be treated in the same way one 
might go to work with common ordinary ladies and gentlemen, 
like the Larkins last year at Hastings, you remember, or those 
dear, good-natured Thompsons at Worthing. But, to be sure, 
Matilda, it would be a very great thing for us both, and par¬ 
ticularly for you, my dear. The place so full and all! ” 

“ It would be just everything, Louisa! and one way or 
another it must be managed. That fine tall girl of theira looks 
the ve^ picture of good nature, and Hannah says she isn’t the 
least bit proud in any way; chattering away with her abor.it the 
oflicera, and everything else, in the kindest manner possible,” 
replied Miss Matilda, eagerly. “ I would give the world to know 
her! ” 

“Then suppose, my dear,” replied the elder sister, “we 
were to try first with her? I have often observed that very 
young gi:TO, and qtiite old gentlemen, are the easiest people to 
get acquainted with everywhere. Suppose, Matilda, we try 
speaking to the young lady firat ? ” 

_ “ Stop a moment, will you! I will hear the rest presently,” 
cried Miss Matilda, suddenly starting from the work-table, and 
hurrying out of the room. 

Her sister looked up as the door clewed sharply behind her, 
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with some degree of surprise; but being naturally of a composed 
temperament, she soon restored her attention whohy to the 
quilling of her tulle^ nor ceased her occupation, twiddling it into 
becoming sliape as a tour de bonnet^ with rosebuds, ribbons, and 
so forth, till the entire fabric was complete. How long exactly 
tliis might have taken her she would have been at a loss to say ; 
but when the work was ended, and had been tried on ami 
approved, Miss Perkins began to wonder where sister Matty 
might be, chiefly because she wanted her to pass judgment on 
her performance, and confirm her own conviction tliat it was 
very pretty indeed. 

Having looked at herself in the glass four several times, and 
out of the window upon the open sea as many, this sisterly 
longing was leading her towards the door, when she was stopped 
by hearing voices upon the stairs in gay, laughing, loud con¬ 
versation, one of which was her sister’s. Miss Perlans hmtated 
a moment whether she should open the door in order to discover 
who Miss Matilda’s merry companion might be, and had just 
decided that it would be quite ridiculous not to do it, when the 
desired operation was performed from the other side, and Miss 
Matilda entered side by side with Miss Patty O’Donagough, 
both talking together, fast and loud, and apparently the very 
best friends in the w'orld. 

Miss Matilda Perkins bore in her hand a telescope, and the 
first -words her sister distinctly heard and understood were, 
“ Oh, my dear Miss O’Donagough, you must positively just 
come in and have a peep! You have no idea how exceedingly 
arausiug it is, especially just now that it happens to be high 
water, with so many boats about and so many people bathing! 
This is Miss O’Donagough, sister—Mi^ Perkins, Miss O’Dona¬ 
gough. I was so lucky, Louisa, as just to meet this young 
lady as I came dovui from our room with the telescope, and I 
have just been so excessively amused by it up stairs, that, when 
I saw her look with curiosity at the instrument, I could not 
resist my inclination to ask her in to look through it. Is it 
not good-natured of her to come ? So very kind and obliging 1 ” 

“lam very happy to see the young lady, I am sure, for that 
or any other reason,” replied the elder sister, assiduously opening 
the window and fixing the tel{»cope commbdiously. “ It is a 
very nice clear gla^. Miss O’Donagough, and this -window has 
got such a beautiful view! It is certainly very arafising.” 

“Now isn’t that first-rate capital fun!” exclaimed Miss 
Patty, after a long steady gaze through the glass. “ How I do 
envy you having such a beautiful amusement! You are looking 
through it all day long, ain’t you, when you are not walking 
out ? ” 

“ We do use it a good deal, certainly,” replied Mias Matilda, 
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with an exOTesdve nod of the head; “ but I do assure you, my 
dear Miss O’Donagough, that both my sister and myself shaU 
always have the very greatest pleasure in giving it up to you, 
or your mamma either, if she would do us the favour to call in 
and use it.” 

“ Oh! for that, mamma will never get it out of my hands, 
I promise you, whenever I get it into ’em. But it will be very 
good-natured of you, I am sure, if you will let me come and 
have a peep sopaetim^.” 

Both sisters were most earnest and eager in their assurances 
that there was nothing in the world they should like so well as 
seeing her come in and out fifty times a day, if she liked it. 

“ Well, then, I shall like it, you may depend upon it,” 
replied Patty. “ It will be such nice fun to gallop down here, 
whenever I am tired of the old ones up stairs. Hannah told 
me you were very free, pleasant sort of ladies, and so you are.” 

“lam sure, it is very kind of you to say so,” replied Miss 
Perkins, simpering, “audit will be no sacrifice at all for me 
to give up the telescope, because, of course, you know, my dear, 
I don’t think so much of all those little gay amusements as my 
sister does. I am so many, many years older than Matilda, 
that it makes a great difference in all things of that sort, you 
know. So she and you, my dear young lady, may take the glass, 
turn and turn about, whenever you are here, and that would be 
better almost than having it all to yourself, for that might 
make your eyes ache, which would be a pity, I am sure, so 
beautiful as they are.” 

Patty repaid tins amiable prelude to lasting friendship by 
saying, as she again put the glass to her eye, “lam sure you are 
monstrous kind and good-natured, and so I shaU tell mamma, 
and papa, too—and I shall make them both come and see you.” 

A happy and triumphant look was exchanged between the 
sisters, while one of Patty’s bright eyes was glued to the instru¬ 
ment, which made it, as she said, almost as pleasant to live in a 
house, as upon the pier itself, and the other screwed up yith 
skilful and most patient perseverance till she had carefully 
scanned every individual head within reach of her examination. 

The acquaintance thus happily begun between the drawing¬ 
room and the parlour, progressed without the slightest draw¬ 
back from the feeling of any single individual concerned; and 
many were the miles of hot walking spared Mrs. O’Donagough 
thereby, at the which she rejoiced not a little, for much as ^e 
loved to see and be seen,, the excessive activity of her lively 
daughter, had already caused her to pant and to blow under all 
the brilliance of a September sun at Brighton, for more hours 
than were quite agreeable to her age and size, and it soon be¬ 
came an understood thing between the new associates, that the 
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Miss Perkinses should take care of Patty in all her long lounges 
back ward and forward, over the cliff and under the cliff; while 
in return, Mrs. O’Donagough should chaperon them all, about 
three times a day to the libraries; by which arrangement. Miss 
Louisa got a great deal of very agreeable and improving con¬ 
versation with Mrs. O’Donagough, and Miss Matilda very soon 
acliieved a bowing and sometimes even a speaking acquaint¬ 
ance with all the gentlemen of Mr. O’Donagough’s Brighton 
acquaintance. Their evening parties, too, were quite delightfuL 
As the hours of daylight shortened, the hours for the card-table 
lengthened, and the company of the Miss Perkinses was agree¬ 
able in every way. 

Nobody made tea for a party of gentlemen with so much 
skill, and so inexhaustible a stock of smiles as Miss Matilda; 
and no one was ever so well qualified to teach new stitches to 
waning eyes as Miss Louisa, who, still struggling against spec¬ 
tacles herself, had discovered or invented a prodigious number 
of devices by which “patterns” would do just as well a little 
awry, as not. 

In this way, the fortnight of her “ darling niece’s” absence 
made itself wings ; and when at length Air. O’Donagough 
brought home the news that he had seen General Hub^ on 
horseback, it was hailed by his lady with infinitely less ecstasy 
than he expected. 

“ You don’t seem half so much out of your wits, my dear, 
as I expected,” observed Mr. O’Donagough, laughing in high 
good-humour—^the result, probably, of the propitious termi¬ 
nation of his morning’s amusement. “ I thought you would 
begin singing and dancing when I told you that your beloved 
niece was come back I ” 

“ Nonsense, Donny! my singing and dancing days are over; 
however, of course lam verygl^, and I sliall take Patty to call 
there to-morrow without faU. But the fact is, this place is so 
delightful—Patty is so much admired—the prawns and every- 
thiiig are so nice—^those dear good Perkinsi^ are such a comfort 
to me—and you are almost always in such high good-humour, 
that I am siire I don’t want nieces or nephews, or anybody 
else, to make me happy here. However, of course I shall go 
and call to-morrow.” 

“ Lor, mamma, I hope you will leave me behind if you do! ” 
exclaimed Miss Patty. “I had rather take one walk with 
Matilda Perkins, old as she is, than a dozen with that prig in 
petticoats, Elizabeth Hubert.” 

“ That’s likely enough, darling,” replied her mamma; “ but 
if you are the sharp girl I take you for, you’ll soon find that 
there’s more reasons than one for making much of one’s re¬ 
lations. You only just look at the Perkinses, Patty, when I 
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talk of my niece^, Mrs. Hubert, before them, or at Dacre, or 
Willis, or Foxcroft, or any one of the officers, and you’ll see fast 
enough whether they are worth calling upon or not.” 

“ That’s true as that the sun’s in heaven, Patty,” said her 
father, with great animation; “so keep a proper look-out girl, 
or you and I shall be two.” 

“ La I what a fuss you are making! ” said the young lady, 
tartly ; “I never said I meant to cut ’em, did I? But I sup¬ 
pose I may thinjk them fogrums and quizzes, if I choose ? ” 

“I don’t care what you may think ’em, my black-eyed 
beauty, if you do but take care to make the most of the cousin- 
ship,” said her father. “ So mind, miss, I shall question your 
mother about your behaviour to-morrow, and if I hear of sour 
looks, or impertinent airs of any kind, you shall not bathe again 
as long as you stay at Brighton. Just mind that.” 

Miss Patty tossed her head, but said no more; for she, as 
well as her mamma, had learned to know when her papa was in 
earnest. 

It rarely happened but that when one parent admonished 
Miss O’Donagough, the other declared her to be peculiarly im¬ 
peccable, and even praiseworthy on that particular point; but 
in the present instance the case was otherwise. Mrs. O’Dona¬ 
gough was equally edified and gratified by the sentiments 
expressed by her husband, and to atone for any seeming indif¬ 
ference manifeted by her own manner of receiving the intelli¬ 
gence of her elegant niece’s return, she took an opportunity, 
about an hour afterwards, when both the Miss Perkinses and 
Lieutenant Foxcroft were present, to make her joy and gladness 
appear with such eloquent vehemence, as elicited from aU the 
most cordial congratulations on the event. 

“ You may well be proud of your niece, ma’am,” said the 
lieutenant. “ She’s the first woman in Brighton, out and out.” 

“ Ah I Captain Foxcroft,” replied Mrs. O’Donagough, who 
generally gave brevet rank to ^1 her military acquaintance, 
“ beautiful as she is, that is her least merit I do assure y(?u I 
Dear creature I I brought her up entirely myself, and, therefore, 
you know I may ventime to speak for her mental qualities. To 
be sure I did take inc^ant pains with her! Every one of her 
accomplishments were of my own teacliing, and I must say it, 
though I should not, that she has turned out exactly what I 
desired she should be.” 

“ How very gratifying! ” exclaimed Miss Perkins. 

“ And such an elegant creature, too! ” subjoined Miss 
Matilda. “ What a reward for all your care! ” 

“ I must say,” added Mrs. O’Donagough, looking with an 
expression of ingenuous modesty in the face of Lieutenant Fox¬ 
croft, “ I must say that slie had bbth precept and example to 
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help her, and I have the pleasure of knowing that the excellent 
match she made was entirely in consequence of my having for¬ 
tunately attracted the attention of General Hubert—he was 
only Colonel Hubert then, but a most distinguished man in 
every way ; and when he found that Agnes had been brought 
up by me, he immediately paid his addresses to her. Cannot 
you guess, my dear Miss Perkins, how gratifying the remem¬ 
brance of this must be to my feelings while witnessing their 
present conjugal happiness? ” , 

“ Oh dear me! yes, 1 can indeed, Mrs, O’Donagough, and 
I hope and trust the same delightful thing will happen over 
again with your charming daughter.” 

“ I am sure you are very kind,” returned the gratified 
mother; “ yes, that is exactly the sort of marriage I wish her 
to make—such high connections you know!—so every way 
desirable.” 

And here, while Mr. O’Donagough and the lieutenant sat 
down to a game of piquet, Mrs. O’Donagough lowered her 
voice to a confidential whisper, while she poured into Miss 
Perkins’s ear numberless interesting little particulars relative to 
many of her own youthful adventures, among which the touch¬ 
ing episode of Lord Mucklebury’s sending her a set of 'shells, 
long after they were parted for ever, -was not forgotten. 

While this went on at one end of the room, on the sofa, 
Patty, by a movement of the finger, and a wdnk of the eye, 
invited Miss Matilda to station herself beside her, at a stiU open 
window at the other. 

“ Don’t go on listening to mamma’s prosing, Miss Matilda; 
there’s no fun in th|jt,” said she, familiarly passing her arm 
througli that of her new friend. 

“ What a dear girl you are,” murmured Miss Matilda, in 
reply; “ and how 1 do wish you would always call me Matilda^ 
without any Miss at all before it.” 

“ Do you ? ” replied Patty, laughing; “ so I will then, for I 
like monstrously to be intimate with you, because you are such 
a capital one for fun. Don’t those dear feathers look beautiful 
in the moonlight, marching along under the windows? ” 

“ That they do indeed, Patty! ” replied her friend, with a 
speaking pressure of the arm. “ That’s Captain Thwaites that’s 
just past—he’s reckoned the handsomest man in Brighton ; but 
I think your cousin, General Hubert, is handsomer, though, to 
be sure, he is not quite so young.” 

“ He handsome?—^what that tall, thin, hideous, stiff old fel-- 
low ? Oh, Matilda! if I could but show you one man, you’d 
never think any other handsome again—that is, not very, very 
handsome, as long as ever you lived.” 

“ Indeed, Patty! and who is tliat, jmy dear ? ” 
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“ Hush! Don’t speak loud? But if I am to call you 
Matilda, and we are to be out and out real friends, I don’t 
think it would be at all right for me not to tell you everything. 
For real particular friends, you know, never have any secrets 
from one another.” 

“ Dear creature! ” exclaimed Miss Matilda, in a whisper, 
with another affectionate pressure of the arm, “ tell me every¬ 
thing then.” 

“ And you ■«^11 never say a word about it to mamma, nor to 
your sister either ? ” 

“ No, not for the world, my dearest Patty.” 

“ Let us lean out of the window then,” said Miss O’Dona- 
gough, “ aha I will tell you the history of the only real lover 1 
ever had, that was worth talking about.” 

With arms still interlaced, and heads projected^ as if gazing 
on the beautiful effects of the moonbeams on the sea, the two 
friends there stood together till Patty had poured forth the 
whole history of Jack’s tender attentions during the whole 
voyage from Sydney; his escape from drowning—liis recovery 
from death on her lap; and lastly, the parting kiss, by which, 
as she said, she well knew he meant to pledge his troth to her 
for life. 

“ But my darling girl, do you mean that he was a common 
sailor ? ” demanded the confidant, in an accent of considerable 
surprise. 

“ A common sailor, indeed!—Good gracious I —^no, Matilda. 
Before he went on shore mamma found out that he was certainly 
somebody of very great consequence in disguise.” 

“ Good heavens! my dear, you don’t ^y so ? What a com¬ 
plete adventure? And you so young too! Oh, you lucky 
girl! ” 

“Ain’t I, Matilda? But when shall I see him again, 
dear ? Do you think he will ever come to look for me? ” 

“ You may depend upon it, Patty,” &c., &c. 


And so the conversation went on, deepening in its tone of 
affectionate confidence, till two or three more officers came into 
the room, and then Miss Matilda was summoned to her well¬ 
loved place at the tea-table. But this did not happen till a 
very broad and lasting foundation of friendship had Iteen laid 
between Miss Matilda Perkins and Miss Martlia O’Donagough 
—^a friendship which was not without a lasting influence on the 
happiness of Doth. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

“ Here’s aunt Betsy I—^here’s aunt Betsy! ” burst from the little 
Emily, as she stood at the drawing-room windows the day after 
General Hubert, his wife, and daughter, returned to Brighton ; 
and the words were accompanied with such gay clapping of the 
hands, and such joyous skippings and bouncings, as left no 
doubt of the sort of welcome the great-great-aunt was likely to 
receive. 

“ She is come, indeed, mamma! ” cried Elizabeth, throwing 
aside the book she was reading, and exhibiting very nearly as 
much childish glee as her younger sister. “ May I run down to 
meet her? ” 

“ Xo, no, Elizabeth, let me go first and take her into the 
parlour,” replied Mrs. Hubert; “ she maybe tired by her journey, 
dear, and may wish to be a little quiet at first.” 

“Mammal mamma! Compton is come too! Compton is 
handing aunt Betsy out! ” cried Emily, who still kept her post 
at the window. This was intelligence that seemed naturally 
and of necessity to break down all restraints, whether of ceremony 
or prudence, and mother and daughters very nearly vied with 
each other in the velocity with which they descended the stairs. 
The old lady and her young attendant were, however, in the 
hall by the time they reached it; and the presence of the young 
man proved to be of considerable utility, occupying his two 
sisters so completely for a minute or two, as to give Mrs. 
Hubert the power of leading her venerable aunt quietly to an 
arm-chair in the parlour, and hearing her declare that she had 
enjoyed the journey exceedingly, and was all the better for it. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Compton, as ^e was of course called by all the 
world, save the Hubert family, was at this time somewhat.past 
seventy; but never was the allotted three score years and ten 
begne with less consciousness of their weight than by this fragile- 
looking little spinster. She was as thin as it was well possible 
to be, her delicate little hand literally permifting light to be 
visible athwart its slight integuments; but all there was of her 
seemed imperishable; hardly partaking of the materials on 
which the wear and tear of time takes hold, and with an un¬ 
quenched spirit in her eye that shot forth the same intellectual 
vigour it had ever done. 

“ My dearest aunt! ” cried Mrs. Hubert, fondly hanging 
over her, and looking into the cheerful face that smiled u^n 
her, with truly filial affection,—“ my dearest aunt, how deli^t- 
ful it is to see you thus so completely yourself, so perfectly well 
and unwearied, after your long journey.” 
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“ No very long journey, dear^t Agnes ! You see how I am 
accompanied—and I suppose you guess that I arrived in London 
the day before yesterday, and waited till my application to the 
Stephensons to run away with my young squire, from their 
river abode at Richmond to your marine abode here, could be 
forwarded and granted. Do you think the general will be 
very angry with me for steahng a week or two from the 
mathematics ? ” 

“ Not past forgiveness, aunt Betsy! ” replied Mrs. Hubert, 
now stepping tdwaids the door by which her son was entering, 
and offering, with successful rivalry, a mother’s arms to draw 
liim from those of his sister’s, which still encompassed him. 

“ Is he not grown, mamma? ” said Elizabeth. “ Did you 
ever see anything so tall ? ” 

“ Rarely at sixteen, minus four months,” replied his mother, 
looking at him with irresistible admiration. “ I only hope he 
does not mean to grow any taller.” 

“ I shall not answer that tiU I have measured myself with 
my father,” said the boy, drawing himself up, and exhibiting as 
fine a face and person as nature ever bestowed. “ My intention 
is to be exactly as tall as General Hubert; for, as it is my full 
purpose and resolution to be a General Hubert myself, I really 
tliink the best thing I can do is to take him for my model. But 
do not talk of my being tall, Elizabeth is a perfect giantess! 
Thank Heaven! however, I do not think she is quite so ugly as 
she was—^what do you think about it, aunt Betsy ? ” 


Altogether there never was a happier family-meeting, every 
heart was overflowing with love and joy; and had it not been 
that the recollection of the O’Donagough family once or twice 
mantled the cheeks of Agnes with a blush which the old lady 
saw, but could by no means understand, every one of the httle 
party might have been said to be in a state of perfect enjoy¬ 
ment. 

In about an hour after Mrs. Compton’s arrival, and when 
she was comfortably installed in the drawing-room. General 
Hubert returned from his ride, and again all the pleiisure of the 
meeting was renewed. He was almost as fond of the eccentric 
old lady as Agnes herself, and felt a degree of pleasure from her 
society, and from the whimsical, but slu'ewd spirit of her conver¬ 
sation, which is rarely communicated by persons of her age. 
But in the midst of their lively talk, there were moments when 
the brave general looked almost as embarrassed as his fair lady, 
upon recollecting the nature of the family news he had under¬ 
taken to communicate, and not even the sight of his noble- 
l(X)king boy, whom he had not seein since he left him at Sand- 
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Imrst some months before, could drive Mrs. O’Donagough and 
her family from his head for ten minutes together. At length, 
suddenly coming to the conviction, like Macbeth, that— 

If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly. 

lie stopped his son Compton short in a very animated descrip¬ 
tion, which he was addressing to his mother and sisters, of a 
royal review of wliich he had been recently a spectator, and 
saying, laughingly, “ Aides-de-camp—chargerl-^ukes—mar¬ 
quises—firing and charging! 

“ Mercy on me, Compton! you are like a magazine of pow¬ 
der in the very act of ignition. Do explode, for the especial 
advantage of Elizabeth and Emily, in the dining-room, will you? 
—for I really want to converse a little with your ahnt.” 

The gay young trio started up, and made their exit, while 
the face of their mother, who perfectly comprehended the 
motive of the manoeuvre, instantly became of a very bright 
“celestial rosy red,” and she had actually the cowardice to 
walk to the other end of the room for her work-box, in order to 
have something on which to fix her eyes, that she might avoid 
the danger of encountering those of aunt Betsy. 

“ He-hem! ” said the general. 

“ Are you going to work, dear Agn^? ” said the old lady. 
“Don’t go to work yet, love! I have not looked at you half 
enough.” 

“ My dear aunt! ” liegan the general, and paused. 

“My dear general!” returned the old lady, gaily, with her 
head a httle on one side, and her bright eyes twinkling in his 
face, with a look of exceeding pleasure ; for there was nothing 
she likai better than to l)e c^led “ aunt” by General Hubert. 

“ My dear aunt, we have some news to tell you,” he re¬ 
sumed ; “ and I am sorry to say that I am not quite sure you 
will like them.” 

Indeed! what can that be, I wonder ? Montague is not 
ill, is he ? I have seen all the rest of you—^j)ooh! nonsense, 
general!—^tell us your news, I do assure you 1 am not in the 
least afi'aid to hear theiii.” 

“Aunt Betsy!—^hlrs. O’Donagough and her family are come 
to England.” 

A most perfect silence, wdiich lasted at least two minutes, 
followed this announcement, and then the old lady said, in a 
sort of lively tone, peculiar to herself, quite indescribable, but 
exceedingly expressive of a little internal mecliancete —“Mrs. 
O’Donagough and her family arrived in England? Well, General 
Hubert!—1 really cannot conceive why you should imagine this 
news would not be agreeable to me. All persons, I believe, 
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rather like to have their prophecies come true. Remember what 
that keen ol^erver the Dean of St. Patrick said, 

He'd rather that his friend should die 
Than his prediction prove a lie. 

“ Then why, my dear sir, should you entertain any doubt of 
my heartfelt participation of your joy on this occasion. Look 
up, my dear Mrs. Hubert!—never mind your carpet-work for a 
few minute. Let me wish you joy, my dear. You are now 
about to reap the reward of all your unwearied and unceasing 
attentibns to these amiable relatives! How you must enjoy the 
idea of it! And the general, too—just as his young family are 
growing up. What an advantage for them. Elizabeth in 
particular. I should think the young ladies must be nearly of 
the same age, and I cannot doubt that my niece, your aunt, 
Mrs. O’Donagough, formerly the widow Barnaby, keeping in 
mind the many proofe of affectionate remembrance which you 
have bestowed on her during the whole period of her absence, 
will indulge Miss Hubert with her daughter’s company both in 
town and country as much as you could possibly desire. I 
really wish you, heartily, joy of this most happy family re-union. 
It is, as indeed you well know, no more than I was quite sure 
would happen; but as you never appeared to agree with me in 
this opinion, the circumstance must come upon you with all the 
additional delight of being unexpected.—I wish you joy. General 
Hubert, heartily.” 

General Hubert looked half angry at some parts of this 
harangue ; but before it was ended he had perfectly recovered 
his good-humour, and said with a laugh, that was at least half 
genuine, 

“ Come, come, aunt Betsy. As you are great, be merciful 
—you certainly appear to have seen further into futurity, than 
either Agnes or myself—freely confess that I never thought 
these good people would return to England, and I will freely 
confess, also, that I should have been quite as well pleased if 
they had not. But jesting apart, their arrival cannot in reality 
be matter of any very serious uneasiness to us, and I confess I 
feel not in the least degree doubtful but that I shall be able to 
guard my stronghold, \^e, daughter, and all, against all the 
attacks which the O’Donagough faction may be able to bring 
against it.” 

The flexible and speaking features of the little old lady’s 
expressive face changed, as she listened to these words, from 
a sort of gaiete maligne to a look of lamb-like gentleness and 
submission. 

“ Oh! dear me. General Hubert. How can you for a moment 
suppose I doubt it. Don’t mind me, or anything I say. It is 
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only my foolish joking way, you know. I should behave better 
if you had not all, young and old, conspire<l to spoil me. But 
do not fancy for a moment that I am not aware of the utter im¬ 
possibility tliat you should blunder in any way.” 

Agnes looked up at her aunt from the corner of her eye, and 
shook her head, though almost imperceptibly, as she listened to 
her; but the unsuspicious general walked across the room to 
the venerable mystilier, and taking her hand, replied, “ Thank 
you, dear madam, for your confidence in me. Even Agnes 
must know by this time* that it is impossible to pass through 
life without finding ourselves occasionally obliged to associate 
with ])ersons extremely far from agreeable; and the great secret 
I believe is, to learn how this may be done without jostling 
against them.” 

“ 1 dare say it is,” said Mrs. Compton, in the same gentle 
tone ; “ and you must have had so much experience in the course 
of your varied and busy career, that it cannot be doubted but 
you must understand this better than most people—^at any rate, 
bett(T than a poor old recluse like me.” 

“ Perhaps I do know something about such mysteries,” 
replied General Hubert, smiling, and dropjjing into a chair close 
beside the old lady ; “ and therefore I flatter myself that you 
V'ill let me keep watch and ward over you all, and guard you 
from all social perils, let them (!ome in what sha})e they may.” 

“Happy are tliose so guarded,” responded Mrs. Elizabeth 
Compton, solemrdy. 

Hire again Mrs. Hubert looked into the face of her aunt; 
but. this time sh(! did not shake her Inxxd, appearing on the con- 
trar-y well satisfied at its expression, and looking herself more 
comfortal)le and at her ease than she had done since the discus¬ 
sion began. 

“ Perhaps,” said General Hubert, now fearlessly resuming 
the theme,—“ p(ahaps, under any othcK circumstances, 1 should 
be disposed to shak(' off the acquaintance of this O’Donagough 
family altogether, and so get rid of the inconvenience as you 
w ould*do, my dear hidy, at once. But I confess, after our long 
correspondence, it strikes me that there Avouki be something 
very pusillanimous in this, and that it would look vastly as if wo 
werti conscious of not having tact and {tavoir faire enough to 
take care of ourselves.” 

“ ‘ A soldier, and afraid ? ’ ” cried Mrs. Compton, briskly. 
“ Nay, then, my dear general, if such bo your feding, who can 
womler at your scorning what none but an old woman, perhaps, 
would deem the better part of valour ? But tell me, dears, in 
what part of Engknd do our recovered relatives take up their 
abode V ” 

General Hubert and his wife exchanged a furtive glance; 

J 
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but the gentleman answered boldly, “ I really do not know, dear 
aunt, where they mean to live ; but at tliis moment, I beheve, 
they are at Brighton.” 

The old lady was engaged in neatly folding a silk scarf she 
had taken from her shoulders; but, on hearing these words, she 
stopped short in the middle of the operation, and remained for 
about a minute as still as if she had been shot; and then, having 
taken rather a long breath, she resumed her employment, and 
pronounced very tranquilly the monosyllable, “ On ! ” 

It was precisely at this moment that a servant entered the 
drawing-room, and putting a visiting-card into the hands of 
Mrs. Hubert, said, “ Are you at home, ma’am ? ” 

This discreet individual was the old butler, who, although he 
had received no orders to deny his mistress, felt doubtful whether 
tlie recent arrival of Mrs. Compton might not render the admis¬ 
sion of company inconvenient. 

Mrs. Hubert changed colour ^ her eye glanced upon the 
card. 

“ Who is it, Agnes ? ” inquired the general. But Agnes, 
instead of answering, gave back the card to the servant with a 
silent movement of the head, wliich indicated that it was to bo 
handed to his master. 

There could hardly be a greater proof of the high considera¬ 
tion in which Mrs. Compton was lield, than that General 
Hubert coloured also as he read the same; but he rallied in¬ 
stantly, and said, “ This is Mi's. O'Donagough’s card, my dear 
madam. Perhaps we had better send down word that we are 
engaged? You are too recently arrived to wish for company.” 

“ Decline seeing Mrs. O’Donagough on my account, General 
Hubert! ” said the old lady, with a smile of inetiable sweetness. 
“ Oh! no—I would set olf for Compton Basset again instantly, 
if I believed such a thing possible. I do a.ssure you 1 shall be 
delighted to see her. I «onsider her coming just now as peculi¬ 
arly fortunate.” 

“ Desire IMrs. O’Donagough to walk up,” said the general. 

“ This is quite an unexpected pleasTire,” said Mrs. Comjdon, 
turning towards Agnes. “ I assure you I feel quite curious to 
see her.” This was said so naturally, and, moreover, it ap- 

E eared so very likely that the old lady might fad curious to see 
e.r travelled niece,* that Mrs. Hubert was perfectly restored to 
composure by the assurance, and rose to receive her aunt and 
cousin with as little repugnance as if she had been alone. 

This entire composure was, however, a little shaken by the 
ardour of Mrs. O’Donagough’s approach, who rushed forward 
with the same warmth of rapture that marked the first inter¬ 
view with her beloved Agnes upon her arrival; and it required 
very considerable self-command on the part of Mis. Hubert to 
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; ndure mthout wincing the long, <Aose hug bestowed upon her, 
cionscious the while that aunt Betsy’s eye was fixed upon her 
‘’nd the capacious mass by which she was enveloped. At length, 
•^owever, she was released; and then, with the sweet, gentle 
gracefulness which could not forsake her, even when withdraw¬ 
ing from the arms of Mrs. O’Bonagougli, she said, “ Give me 
leave, Mrs. O’Donagough, to introduce you to our aunt Comp¬ 
ton. It is so many years since you met, that it is probable 
neither would now recollect the other.” 

Mrs. O’Donagough started a little, but immMiately put 
herself in an attitude of great dignity, while, probably to the 
itonishment of all parties, hlrs. Compton rose from her cliair, 
lod placing her hands before her, made the lowest possible 
courtesy, saying, as she did so, with a most courteous smile, 
“ You wrong my memory, niece Agnes; and, as I should sur¬ 
mise, that of Mrs. Barnaby O’Donagough also. We are neither 
of us cast in moulds so common as to be easily forgotten. For 
lyself, at least, I can declare, with all sincerity, that I should 
i-avc recognised this lady as the daughter of IMiss Martha Disett 
iii any part of the Avorhl.” 

“ Well, ma’am, and I believe I can say aa much for you,” 
replied Mrs. O’Donagough, ceremoniously returning the cour¬ 
tesy. ^ ^ ' 

“ You should have known me for Miss Martha Disett’a 
daughter! ” retorted the old lady, in her gayest voice. 

“ No, ma’am, certainly not,” replied the swelling Mrs. 
O’Donagough, filling a good-sized sofa with her presence as she 
spoke. 1 could hardly have mistaken you for my mother’s 
daughter, I think. But I should have known you for my 
father’s sister anywhere.” 

“ I thought so, I thought so. And pray, is this beautiful 
young lady your daughter, ma’am ? ” said the whimsical spin¬ 
ster, fixing her looks upon Fatty with a mixed expression of 
woiKlcr and admiration. 

Mrs. O’Donagough looked for a moment as if she did not 
quite Snow what she w'ould be at; but her internal conviction 
of I’atty’s extreme beauty, and the indisputable glory of ma¬ 
ternity w hich she knew attached to herself, and which now, for 
the first time, was displayed before the (of course) envious eyes 
of her old aunt, spetxlily restored her complacency, aiid she 
1 plied with an air that perfectly enchanted tlie old lady, “ Yes, 

» a’am, this young lady is my ^ughter. Miss Martha O’Dona- 
mgh; as remarkable, I beg to assure you, for the accomplish- 
ents of her mind, as for the beauty of her person. Though I 
L rij'g her up with the very greatest care, to prevent anything 
jV vanity entering her head, I don’t scruple to allow that she 
is handsome before her face—^because she well knows Hiat hand- 
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some is as handsome does. Her excellent father, who is one of 
the best and most thoroughly gentleman-like men in the world, 
has always taught her to understand that beauty is of no con¬ 
sequence whatever in comparison to good behaviour.” 

“What a treasure she must be!” cried Mrs. Compton, 
gently but fervently; “ and so beautifully dressed too! It is 
easy to perceive, Mrs. Barnaby—O’Honagough I mean—that 
she is a young lady of great fortune.” 

“ Yes, ma’am, thank God 1 The days are gone and over 
with me wh&n I wanted anybody’s help—Mr. O’Donagough is 
a man of fortune, and in every way a gentleman.” 

“ Indeed, ma’am, it seems to inci that you are the most for¬ 
tunate lady in the world,” said Mrs. Compton, gravely. 

“ And so 1 am, ma’am, and no thanks, 1 must say, to any¬ 
body but my own gcxxl conduct and knowknlge how to conduct 
myself. However, I am willing, if other people are, to let by¬ 
gones be bygones—and only to remember that my rela tions are 
iny relations, without raking up any disagreeable old stories 
about wliat’s past.” 

“ I am sure, Mrs. O’Donagough,” replied the old lady, in 
what might be almost called a voice of contrition,—“ 1 am sure 
we must all be very wicked people indeed, if we returned such 
generosity on your part with ingratitude. I am grown older, 
'and I hope wiser than I was, Mrs. O’Donagough, when 1 saw 
you last, and I hope my conduct will give proof of it.” 

“ Well, ma’am, it is never too late to mend,” replied the 
large lady, bestowing a sort of eiicoiuaging nod upon the little 
one, whose figure, by eom})arison^’ hardly seemed to exceed tl)e 
proportions of a fairy; “ I dare say we shall get on very well to¬ 
gether. And as you k)ok such a fancy to my niece Agnes, 
because she was ju'etty, it’s likely enough you may do tlie sjime 
by my daughter ; and if you do, you will find her everything 
that a gentleman’s daughter ought to be,—and as good and civil 
to you as if you were as handsonu*, and smart, and young as 
hci-self. Go over, Patty, and kiss your aunt ('.ompton.” 

The young lady rose, and so did the old lady also ; but ho one, 
save Mrs. Hubert, in the least degrci* comprehended her feelings. 

“No, no, young lady 1 ” she said, waving her off wdth her 
hand, and w^alking with a quick step towards the door as she 
spoke. “ No, no, no! 1 know better than to let the kisses of a 
young beauty be w^asted on a lif tie hunchbacked old woman 
like me I You must let me look at you, and admiixi you, which 
I am sure 1 shall do without ceasing. But as to kissing—no, 
no, no!—the young lady knows better than that.” 

With these words she slipped out of the room, and took 
refuge in one on the same floor, to which she had been already 
introduced as her own. 
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“What a funny old woman!” cried Miss Patty, a little 
before the door was closed after her. 

“ Hold your tongue, child! ” said Mrs. O’Donagough, rather 
sotto voce; “ as we have made up all our old quarrels so well, I 
shan’t let you put your own nose out of joint by any pertness, 
remember that. How wonderfully well the old lady takes care 
of herself!” continued Mrs. O’Donagough, addressing Mis. 
Hubert; “ I declare I think she looks better than ever she did 
in her life. By-the-by, my dear Agnes, what was all that stuff 
she told us, al)out her being as rich as a Jewf Don’t you 
remember ? I suppose it was all a joke, wasn’t it ? ” 

“ Mrs. Compton is too generous to be very rich,” replied 
Mrs. Hubert, gravely. 

“ What, she still gives away all her little substance to beg¬ 
gars, does she ? She need not have lived like a toad in a hole 
in her own farm-house as she did, if she hadn’t turned her back 
on her own relations, and given all she had to make herself a 
name among the poor. Your wife comes of a very good family. 
General Hubert, little as that queer old soul may make you 
think so.” 

“ I am fully aware, Mrs. O’Donagough, of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Compton’s claims to respect in every way,” replied General 
Hubert with some stateliness. 

“ Oh ! dear me! I did’nt mean to doubt it, sir—I know too 
well what a gentleman is, to have any question of it. My own 
Mr. O’Douagough will, I am quite sure, conduct himself to¬ 
wards her exactly upon the same principle. But it is quite 
right, nevertheless, for the credit of the family, that you should 
both of you know that, notwithstanding her unaccountable 
<iueer looks and ways, she is a born gentlewoman.” 

“Believe me, madam, 1 have never doubted it,” replied 
General Hubert, rising iis if to leave the room. 

“ AVill you excuse me, aunt,” said Agnes, rising also, “ if I 
leave you now to go to lilrs. Compton? She is but just arrived 
from town, and may require some attention after her journey.” 

“ I’o l>e sure, my dear, you'are quite right. I never preach 
what I don’t practise. Let us all be attentive to the poor old 
soul. I am sure, if she behaves but decent, I don’t want ever 
to quarrel with her again. Come along, Patty. We shall find 
our party at the library, I suppose. 1 hope, my dear Agnes, 
that you, and the general, and Elizabeth, will all give us the 
pleasure of your company to tea and a sandwich some evening. 
Aunt Betsy seems so mighty brisk, that perhaps she may come 
too; and I’ll engage my word for it that Mi‘. O’Donagough 
will receive her with every politeness.” 

Mrs. Hubert coloure(l, faltered, and finally turned an im¬ 
ploring look upon her husband, whidi he rightly interpreted 
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into a petition that he would reply to Mrs. O’Donagough’s 
invitation. 

“ You are very kind, Mrs. O’Donagough,” said he, stepping 
forward; “ but when Mrs. Elizabeth Compton is with us, we 
never answer for ourselves.” 

“ My goodness! ” exclaimed she, with unfeigned surprise, 
“ that is treating her with respect! But I suppose you have 
some reason for it. Ujxm my word, however, I would not 
engage to say that Mr. O’Donagough would go quite that 
length if ever she comes to stay with us. However, if you have 
really cockered her up to that pass, general, I suppose I must 
send a written invitation in proper style, and then you may 
consult her and let me have a regular written answer. I 
shouldn’t wonder if the old lady was to feel a little curiosity to 
see what sort of style we live in. She’ll find a dilference, Agnes, 
I can tell her, from the time when you and 1 first broiled over 
to Compton Bjisset, and found her stuck up in the middle of 
her bees. Do you remember ? ” 

“ Perfectly,” replied Mrs. Hubert. 

“ He! he! he ! AVhat an old frump she was to me! Do 
you remember?—But never mind ! I have promised th(' poor 
old soul thjit bygones should be bygones, and so they shall for 

me. Come, Patty.” r 

* # » 

For a minute or two after IMrs. O’Donagough and her 
daughter had left the room. General and Mrs. Hubt?rt remained 
looking at each other in silence. At length Agnes said, “ This 
will never do, Montague ! We really must not hh them meet 
again. It is impossible Mrs. O’Donagough should Jong remain 
insensible to the bitter quizzing aunt Betsy is pouring upon 
her.” 

“ Ido request, my dearest Agn(?s,”replied the general, “that 
you will let things take their course. J have little doubt but 
that aunt Betsy will manage her gibes and her jestings too dis¬ 
creetly and too skilfully for any miscliief to come; and even 
should the two ladies quarrel outright, it would be a matter of 
no great consequence. But the fact is, Agnes, that aunt Betsy’s 
quizzings are rather directed against me than Mrs. O’Donagough. 
I understand her perfectly, dear whimsical little old soul, and, 
entre nous, I am quite determined to overthrow her tactics. She 
wants to prove that we have acted very unwisely in neglecting 
her advice when she recommended us not to answer Mrs. 
O’Donagough’s first letter from Australia ; and I am determined 
to show her that I really knowhow to take care of myself and 
you too, even though the redoubted Barnaby, daughter, 
husband, and all, have had their claim to kindred fearlessly 
admitted.” 
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Agnes smiled. 

“ So then,” said she, “ the business afoot is nothing less than 
a sharp encounter between the wits of General Hubert and Mrs. 
I£]izabeth Compton. Eh hien! Faites votre jeu, my husband! 
As it is utterly and altogether im]:) 08 sible that Mi's. O’Bona- 
gough should ever trouble my spirit more, except by troubling 
yours, I shall sit by and watch your manoeuvres as comj)Osedly as 
if you were peribrming a comedy expressly for my amusement. 
Neither am I in the least afraid of trusting my beloved aunt ' 
Betsy in your hands—^though I suspect you meafP to plague her 
a little—don’t you ? ” 

“A little, perhaps,” replied the general, laughing, “and 
n^wn my word she deserves it. She really seems to suppose tliat 
1 and rny race are in danger of being blighted and disgraced for 
evermore, by the overpowering iniluence of these Australian 
cousins. Don’t you think she overrates their importance a little, 
Agnes ? ” 

“ Why, yes, I hope she does. But, indecxl, Montague, if she 
goes on in the complimentaiy strain with tliern, I cannot an.swer 
for my gravity. The surprised stare of the young lady’s 
enonnoiis blaflk eyes, and the comical struggle between gratified 
vanity and suspicious mistrust in the countenance of my j^unt 
Barnaby are almost irresistible. ^Vliat will you say to me if I 
laugh outright? And how on earth are we to keep Compton 
in order? You know aunt Betsy is in all things considerably 
too much inclined to charter the vehement tixuberance of his 
saucy animal .sjhi'its, and 1 fear, that if he should perchance take 
it into his head to anmse himself at the expense of my exotic 
rtilatives, she will hail him as an ally a great deal too jo}dully. 
Upon my word, Montague, 1 think we should do very wisely if 
w'e moved our sea-quai'tei's to ICast-Bourne or Hastings.” 

“ And upon my word, Agnes, I am more nearly angry with 
you for saying so, than I ever was in my life before. Should you 
really think it wise and reasonable if I were to pennit rnystdf 
and my household to be driven round the country from tenor of 
whaf the O’Donagough family could do to us? Come,come, 
Agnes! This craven proposal only proceeds from a little covert 
inclination to take i)art with aunt Betsy against me—^is it not 
so?” 

“I don’t know—I assure you, Montague, I think we shall 
get into a scrape while you and aunt Betsy are running this tilt 
together.” 

“ Fear nothing, dearest—for I only mean to prove to the 
mischievous old lady, that notwithstanding all her predictions, 
we have run into no danger whatever.” 

“ Well, then, I trust that you will soon succeed, and that 
the joke will be safely over. But I have staid too long from her. 
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I)o you think I had better say anything to her about Mrs. 
O’Donagoiigli, or let the subject drop ? ” 

“ Decidedly say nothing about them, unless she leads to it 
herself, and I entreat, if she does this, and perseveres in the 
same tone oipersiflage^ that you will ‘ fool her to the top of her 
bent,’ and appear to understand everything she says literally.” 

“ This will be no easy task, Montague, if she pushes the joke 
much further. However, ‘ I will in all my best obey you, sir ; ’ 
and trust that the influence of my name may enable me to enact 

the vrai Agne^ to your satisfaction.” 

* # * # 

While this conversation took place at one end of the Marine- 
parade, Mrs. O’Donagough Jmrsued her way in excellent spirits 
to the other. Miss Patty, who lunl scarcely ever heard the 
obnoxious name of aunt Betsy mentioned in her life, had now to 
listen to a great many very deep and shrewd observations con¬ 
cerning her. 

“ It is no little matter we have done to-day, Patty, I can tell 
you that,” said Mrs. O’Donagough, v'ith an accent, which to 
the young lady seemed rather mysterious in its solemnity. ‘ ‘ Some 
people say that that little crooked old woman is iirimensely rich; 
if she is—^but that’s neither here nor there—won’t inetend 
even to give an opinion upon it,—only this much 1 will say, 
that it is perfectly and altogether beyond the reach of belief that 
General Hubert should let his wife make such a fuss about her 
if she is not.” 

“ She looks as if she had been buried fifty years and dug up 
again,” observed the young lady. 

“ That’s a monstrous good description of her, Patty. But 
don’t you let your wit outrun your discretion, darling. If she 
has scraped and hoarded up some money from wliat ought to 
have belonged to my j)Oor dear father and nobody else, there is 
no reak)n under the sun why it shouldn’t every farthing come 
to you. Everybody that ever heard of her knows that she is 
tlie most capricious old soul alive, first taking a fancy to one 
person and then to another. All of a sudden, once, fdr no 
reason in the world that anybody could find out, she took it 
into her head to spend nobody knows how much money in 
dressing your cousin Agnes from top to toe, and sending hen 
off, miles and miles from home, to a fine school. And to my 
certain knowledge, she had never seen the child above once or 
twice before. I was by when she took the fancy into her head, and 
1 am as sure assure that it was for no other reason in the world 
than just because the girl looked pretty when she took off her 
bonnet and shook back her curls. I remember the stare she 

f ave her, as well as if it was but yesterday. And d’ye think, 
’atty, I didn’t see the stare she gave you to-day? Agnes 
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Willoughby was no more to be compared to you at the time I 
speak of, than chalk to cheese, and I do believe in the bottom 
of my heart, that, if we have but wit enough to flatter her up 
a little and manage to put you forward well, you will have a 
better chance now than any of ’em.” 

“Well, mamma,” replied Patty, yawning, “aU I have got 
to say is, that if the old mummy has got some tin to give, I 
wish she’d come down with it at once, for I wamt to have a 
black silk cloak, trimmed with lace like Matilda Perkins’s; and 
if I don’t get w'hat she has hoarded soon I shan’t^re a fartliing 
about it at all, for I’m sure, when I’m married, I shall expect 
my hiLsl)and to shovel out the money whenever I may happen 
to want it.” 

“ Nonsense, Patty! don’t talk so like an idiot,” replied her 
mother, “You are old enough to know better; or if you ain’t, 
I’m sure, you have no business with a black silk cloak trimmed 
■with lace. Ilow do you think, child, that you are to get this 
fine rich husband that is to shovel out such loads of money 
upon you? I should thiidc you might know without my telling 
you, tliat a girl’s chance of a good match is doubled and trebled 
a Imndred thousand times over by her having some money her¬ 
self.” 

“ Money enough to buy nice things and set her beauty off, 
of course she ouglit to have, and it’s a sin and shame if she 
has not,” replied Patty ; “ but I don’t see what she wants of 
anytbing more, if slie’s handsome.” 

“ Wiiy, thcii you are not half such a clever girl as I took 
you for, Miss hlartha. Take my "wwA for it, that there is no 
man but what likes to get money with his wife, if he can 
catch it.” 

“ You don’t mejin to say, mamma,” cried the young lady, 
colouring 518 red as scarlet, “you don’t mean to say that such 
a girl jis I am ought to be married for her money ? ” 

“ Lor a mercy, Patty, what a pepper-box you are! I never 
sai^l any such thing, you little fool,” replied her mother, laugh¬ 
ing. “You need not be in such a fright. Nobody can know 
the value of fine eyes better than I do; my time is not so long 
gone by, I tan tell you, but what I can remember w^hat they 
jire worth. But that’s neither here nor there, Patty; the fact 
is, you must be civil and attentive to this crjibbed old lady, and 
w'hen your father hears what I shall tell him about her, he’il 
be sharp enough in looking after your behaviour, I’ll engage 
for it.” 

“ Then let him give me a black silk cloak,” said Patty; 
“ I’ll be hanged if I plague myself to be civil to that little old 
witch for nothing.” 

By this time they had reached their own lodgings, and it 
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was with great satisfaction that Mrs. O’Donagongh found her 
husband in solitary possession of the drawing-room, for her 
mind was full of important matter, and telling Patty that she 
had better go and call on the Perkinses, she seated herself ex¬ 
actly opposite to her spouse, and informed liiin of the unexpected 
interview she had had with her old aunt. She recounted at 
length the history of the perfect reconciliation which had taken 
place between them — described the old lady’s evident and 
irankly-expressed admiration for Patty—^related the rumours 
which had readiied her before she quitted England, concerning 
her aunt’s accumulated wealth—and finally expressed her con- 
^^ction that the best and wisest thing tlu^y could do, would be 
to cultivate the acquaintance of the old lady most assiduously. 

“ I shall say the same, my Barnaby,” replied Mr. Allen 
O’Donagough, “ if I can find out that you are right about the 
old queen s cash. But you don’t seem over clear upon that 
point, and I have too much promising business upon iny hands 
already, to waste time in running after moonshine. I wonder 
how the old lady came, whether she staged it, or posted? You 
did not happen to hear, did you ? ” 

“ No, Donny, I did not,” replied his wife; “ but it would be 
a capital thing to find out, wouldn’t it ? It would be as good 
as a peep into her strong box.” 

Mr. Allen O’Donagough did not answer, but sat musingly 
swinging one leg over the arm of his chair for a minute or more, 
then suddenly starting up, he said, “ Let me find you here w^hen 
I come back, Barnaby 5 1 shall not be long.” 

Had time been allowed, the lady might have questioned him 
as to his purpose, but there was not; for before she could say 
“ Stay! ” he was out of the room, and in the next moment she 
heard the house door close after him. 

Though still unrecognised by any former acquaintance, Mr. 
Allen O’Doiiagough had fully renewed his intimacy w'ith all the 
holes and corners, terrestrial and aquatic, with wdiich Brighton, 
in common with all other watering-places, abounds. To one^of 
them he now made his way, and beckoning to him one of the 
satellites whom he knew as ever ready to do his bidding for six¬ 
pence, he instructed him to repair to the house* of General 
Hubert, and inquire of the domestic who should answer the bell, 
if he could be so obliging as to tell lum where Mrs. Elizabeth 
Compton’s carriage put up. 

In less than five minuter after Mr. O’Donagough had pointed 
out the general’s mansion to his agent, the fellow returned to 
him at his station, in an obscure street close by, and told him 
that the lady’s carriage was at the Wellington Arms. Having 
honourably paid the promised sixpence, Mr. O’Donagough pro¬ 
ceeded to the stables indicated, and there had not only the 
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satisfaction of seeing Mrs. Elizabeth Compton’s handsome travel¬ 
ling carriage, but also a most respectable-looking domestic, who 
stood by, evidently to superintend the various cleaning opera¬ 
tions that it was undergoing within and without. 

Mr. O’Donagough approached and fixed his eye on the 
lozenge with an air of an experienced herald. 

“This is Mrs. Elizabeth’s Compton’s carriage, sir, is it 
not ? ” said he, civilly addressing the servant. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the man, toucliing his hat, 

“ I hope she is quite well ? ” • 

“ Quite well, sir, thank you.” 

“ She must be getting old now, good lady. Did she come 
down post all the way from London to-day ? ” 

“ Yes, sir; my mistress travels wonderfully well still. She 
came post from Exeter to London the other day, without stop¬ 
ping above an hour on the road.” 

“ That is capital, indeed ! Good morning.” 

4I« ^ 

“ Yes, my Barnaby, the game is worth following. Her own 
carriage—post all the way from Exeter, and a servant that 
looks as if he might belong to a duke,” said Mr. O’Donagough, 
re-entering his drawing-room, and reseating himself in the phair 
he had left about forty minutes before. 

“ Bless niy soul! you don’t say so! ” exclaimed his wife in 
return. “ What a sly old miser she must have been for years 
and years, to be sure! But no matter for that, Donny—no 
matter how the money was scraped together, so as our Patty does 
but get hold of it. If she docs but get half, it would be well 
worth having, you know. Her own carriage—just think!— 
j>ost all the way from Exeter. Her own servant—think for a 
moment, my dear, whether the half of that would not be worth 
having! and remember, that if she was to die to-morrow, we 
have just exactly as good a right to it as the Huberts. My 
Patty, you know, is precisely the self-same relation to her as 
Agyes. Don’t you see ? ” 

“Yes, my dear, I see,” replied Mr. Allen O’Donagough; 
“ and a very pretty little sight it is, there’s no doubt about that. 
All you have got to do is, to keep it in view, and come in at 
the death if you can.” 

“ Then I will immediately write an invitation to them all to 
spend the evening hero on Wednesday next,” said Mrs. O’Dona¬ 
gough. 

“ Do, my dear,” replied her spouse: “ and if they come, I 
assure you 1 shall think very well of your chance.” 

Mrs. O’Donagough only gave an intelligent nod in reply, 
and seating hereelf at the table, immediately composed the fol¬ 
lowing note:— 
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“ My dearest Agnes, 

“ I cannot describe to you the pleasure it has given me 
to see my dear father’s own sister again once more, and that, 
too, in a manner so much more agreeable tlian upon any former 
occasion. Thank Providence I my circumstances are such, that 
I shall never want to be troublesome to her any more in any 
way; and this must, of course, be a relief to her mind, dear old 
lady. Will you, my dearest Agnes, have the kindness to pre¬ 
sent my most dutiful respects to her, and tell her that I should 
consider it as the very greatest honour and favour if she would 
come with you, and the general, and oiu* dear Elizabeth, to pass 
the evening Avitli us on Wednesday next. I tiiink that, if pos¬ 
sible, our sea view is more beautiful than yours. At least Patty 
says, that at high-water it beats all. the rest of Brighton. Poor 
dear girl!—she is positively longing to see her great-aunt again! 
She has been telling her papa tliat she never in her whole 
life saw any old lady that she so much admired, and felt so 
much inclined to love. Do, my dear Agues—my own dear 
sister’s only child!—do exert yourself to obtain this great plea¬ 
sure for us, and behove me, my beloved niece, 

“ Your ever affectionate aunt, 

“ hlAllTHA O’DoNAGOUGII.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

The note of invitation being witteu, Mrs. O’Donagough rose, 
walked across the room, and putting it into her husband’s hand, 
said, while she gave him an affectionate pat on the shoulder, 
“ Read that, Donny, and tell me if you don’t think I’m good for 
something! ” 

Mr. O’Donagough perused the billet with attention, and 
replied, “ Yes, upon my honour you are, Barnaby I anil if you 
carry this through, and get those stiff, formal people here to a 
regular evening party, you will do an uncommon good thing, 
and I shall give you more credit for that sort of talent t^the 
most important that a woman can have, by-the-by) than ever I 
did in my life before.” 

It wiis just at this moment, and while Mrs. O’Donagough 
was still rubbing her hands, and giving by her countenance 
every indication of “measureless content,” that Miss Patty 
entered the room. 

“What have you got there, papa?” she cried, gaily, jumping 
forward towards him. “ Give it to me, I will see it, that’s poz. 
Mamma looks as if she were going to dance for joy about it.” 

“ Give it to her, Donny,” said her mother, “ and then she 
will see what is going on.” 
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Patty took tho note, and having read it, exclaimed, raising 
hotli hands and eyes to heaven, “ Well done, mamma! If yon 
ain’t the greak^st liar that ever broke bread. Ill be hanged. Do 
you think the old soul will swallow all this ? Lord, paj)a! when 
you see her you will be ready to crack, as I was—Love her!— I 
love her! Nasty little withered old weasel!—How can you 
write such lies, mamma? ” 

“ Patty! ” replied Mrs. O’Donagough solemnly, “ there is 
one truth which, if you do not know it already, it is time you 
should. There is no duty more necessary to laarn in the state 
in which it has pleased Providence to place us, than that we 
must lie, as you vulgarly call it, when it is necessary. A wife 
and a mother, Patty, has other things to think of, besides just 
her own conscience and convenience. Of course it is much 
easier to say the truth out, plump at once, and tell people that 
you don’t like ’em, if you don’t. But I should like to know 
how that would answer ? Never you trouble yourself about my 
lying, I beg. I will never lie more than it is my bounden 
duty to do—and I certainly shall never neglect tliat, for any 
object.” 

“ Your mother’s a pattern, Patty,” said Mr. O’Donagough, 
wdnkiiig aside at liis daughter. And then added, more gravely, 
“ Pll tell you what, my beauty, I expect she’s got hold of a fine 
hand of cards just now, and neither you nor I must spoil the 
playing of them.” 

“ Bless your souls! good people, I don’t want to spoil any¬ 
thing,” replied Patty, flinging the letter on the table; “ only I 
say, papa, mind one thing—if you expect that I’ll palaver these 
nasty, disagreeable people for nothing, you’re mistaken ; but if 
you will give me a black silk mantelet, trimmed with lace, just 
like Matilda Perkins’s, I’ll engage to do whatever mamma wants 
with this little old mummy of an aunt. Tlie old soul had sense 
enough to say that I need not kiss her, because I could make 
better use of my kisses than that, so I needn’t cuddle her up, as 
mamma does Mrs. Hubert—and I’m sure I couldn’t, without 
raSking all her little bones crack, and fall to pieces ; but if you 
will give me the cloak, you’ll see how I’ll smile, and courtesy, 
and behave pretty.” 

“ Get away with you,” said her father, laughing; “ you won’t 
leave me a penny in my pocket, with your coaxing ways, if I 
don’t take care. Come, my dear,” he added, to liis wife, “ make 
haste, seal your note, and send it.” 

“ There’s a difficulty alx)ut that, hlr. O’Donagough,” she re¬ 
plied. ‘‘ It will be very awkward sending the maid of the houso 
with it. Of course, if they come, we must hire a waitgr, and 
take care to have everything in the very best possible style. 
That’s the only way, depend upon It, to give us a fair chance 
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against the Huberts. How ca« I manage, my dear, about send¬ 
ing the note, without their seeing a maid-servant ? ” 

“ Give it to me—-I’ll send it by a fellow that shall look like 
a groom. That will do, I suppose ? ” said Mr. O’Donagough. 

“ Delightfully! ” replied his wife. And the note was 
sent. 

* * » * 

When Mrs. Hubert joined her venerable aunt in her room, 
she found her in her usual mood, full of interest and affection 
about the childien, Mr. Willoughby, the Stephensons, and all in 
short, who were objects of interest and affection to Agnes her¬ 
self ; but all trace of persiflage was gone, and, as it seemed, all 
memory of Mrs. O’Donagough with it. 

After an hour’s pleasant family gossip, they returned again 
to the drawing-room, where they found the general engaged in 
reading the London papers, whieh had just reached him. As if 
to atone for any petulance she might have shown in their late 
encounter, Mrs. Compton paused behind his chair as she passed, 
and laying her little hand on his shoulder, said “Dear general! 
—^what a pleasure it is to see you all again ! ” 

He understood this as an amende^ and accepted it. Rising 
from his chair, he took her hand, kissed it affectionately, ami 
leading her to a sofa, sat down beside her, and entered into a 
conversation full of kindness and animation on both sides. 

In the midst of this a silver salver entered, bearing a note 
addressed to “ Mrs. General Hubert.” Agnes took it, and 
glancing her eye at the direction, laid it, unopened, upon the 
table. 

“ The servant waits for an answer,” said the footman, 
distinctly. 

“ Who is that from, Agnes ? ” said the general. 

Mrs. Hubert took up the note again, as if to exa,mine it for 
his satisfaction, but she coloured as she did so, and both her 
husband and her aunt at the same moment, felt convinced that 
it was an envoi from Mre. O’Donagough. 

“ You need not wait, Philip,” said General Hubert, “ I will 
ring when the answer is ready.” 

Mrs. Hubert meanwhile read her aunt’s affectionate epistle 
in silence, and then put it into her husband’s hand, who rose to 
receive it. 

“ This good lady seems bent upon putting your patience to 
the proof, aunt Betsy,” said he, after glancing his eye over the 
contents. “ It is from Mrs. O’Donagough, and contains an 
invitation for you and for us to an evening party, at her house 
next week.” 

“ May I know what she says ? ” demanded the old lady, 
sedately. General Hubert put the note into her hands. “ Alas 1 
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general,” said she, “ I haye not my eyes here—^will you have tho 
kindness to read it to me ? ” Agnes could not repress a smile as 
she watched the countenance of her husband on receiving this 
request, but there was no escape from the task, and he 
read aloud the affectionate effusion with perfect gravity, 
and very sufficient distinctness. The eye of Agnes was fixed 
upon her aunt as he proceeded. At first her countenance 
expressed a very natural inclination to smile, in which Mrs. 
Hubert frankly joined, feeling delighted that all mystification 
on the subject seemed at an end ; but ere the leature was com¬ 
pleted, the mischievous little black eyes were soberly fixed on 
the carpet, the mouth pursed up in afected gravity, and every 
feature indicating a rdapse into the same whimsical mood 
which had seized upon her on learning the arrival of her niece in 
England. 

‘‘ I presume we shall all be of one mind ^ to the answer to 
this epistle ? ” said General Hubert, tlirowmg the note upon the 
table. 

“ Indeed I hope so,” replied Mrs. Compton, meekly. The 
genend did not quite like the accent, and looking in her face, 
read there, plainly enough, her renewed purpose of teasing him. 
Had he at that moment wisely determined to lay down his arms, 
confess himself exceedingly annoyed at the result of his own 
indiscretion, and shown himself inclined to allow that they 
should have done better had they followed her advice, Mrs. 
Compton would have given him no further trouble; they would 
all have acted in concert, and the O’Donagough plague would 
have been stayed. Unfortunately, however, such wisdom did 
not at the moment suit his humour, and he met her renewed 
banter in a tone as foreign from sincerity as her own. 

“ Is the answer to be no, or yes ? ” said he. 

“ Surely w^e cannot refuse such an invitation as that? ” said 
the old lady, in a voice which seemed to deprecate the general’s 
suspected harshness of purpose. “ I am quite sure that if you 
dream of doing so, it can be only on my account, and I cannot 
tliiifk of permitting it. Poor lady! how affectionately she 
writes. You really do seem, my dear Agnes, to have conqueretl, 
by your incessant kindness, all the little asperities of her charac¬ 
ter. And that noble-looking young lady her daughter, too! 
What a fond, attaching sort of person she must be I Do, Gene¬ 
ral Hubert, have the kindness to read over again that passage 
in which Mrs. O’Donagough expresses the young lady’s feelinga 
towards me.” 

General Hubert cast a look upon his wife, half frowning, 
half laughing, and held out his hand again for the letter. But 
Agnes shook her head. Notwitlistanding her strong affection 
for the old lady, she did not quite approve the species of disci- 
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pline she was b^towing upon her husband, and instead of 
giving back Mrs. O’Donagough’s epistle, she opened it, and ap¬ 
peared to be pondering upon its contents. 

“You cannot be in earnest, aunt Betsy,” said she, “in 
talking of accepting this invitation. I am sure you would find 
an evening so spent intolerably tedious,” 

- “ Indeed, Agnes, you do not do me justice,” replied Mrs. 
Compton. “ The time has been certainly when I felt less kindly 
disposed to Mrs. O’Donagough than yourself and the general : 
nay, so far did I carry my prejudice against her, that 1 fancied 
there might be something like imprudence in renewing an 
intercourse which circumstancas had so completely interrupted. 
I confess all this. But you are not to suppose me obstinate 
in error to such a degree as to refuse yielding my own judg¬ 
ment to that of General Hubert. And as to my finding the 
evening tedious, I am quite certain that I slmll be more pleased 
and amused by it than anybody.” 

“ Pray, Agnes, let your aunt do as she hkes,” said Gene¬ 
ral Hubert. “ Write, my love, will you, and say that you 
accept the invitation.” 

This was carrying the jest, if jest it might be calle<l, con¬ 
siderably farther tlian Mrs. Hubert approved; and after the 
pause of a moment she determined ujx)n venturing to address a 
remonstrance to both the parties, who thus, by the indulgence 
of a species of competition in wilfuhiess, half jtst, half earnest, 
were, as she thought, running a grtat risk of getting into a scrape 
whicli would be equally disagreeable to both. But as she raised 
her head -to speak, she encountered the ey(‘S of her husband, 
who, evidently suspecting her purpose, appeared determined to 
prevent it by giving her a look that recalltMl at once his injunc¬ 
tions on the subject, and her own promise to conqdy with 
them. 

“ Here is your desk, Agnes,” he said; “ do mot keep the 
servant longer waiting.” 

Agnes took paper and a pen, but again she paused ere she 
used them. “ Are you really in earnest, my dear aunt, in saying 
that you intend to pass an evening with Mrs. O’Donagough?” 
said she. 

“ Pray, Agnes, do not doubt my word when I have given 
it to you,” replied Mrs. Compton, very gravely. So a civil 
note, accepting the invitation, was written and despatched. 

The manner of its reception very clearly proved its im¬ 
portance. Mr. O’Honagough himself indeed said but little, but 
that little was impressive. “ General Hubert and his family 
are then actually coming to pass the evening here on your invi¬ 
tation, my wife?” said he. “Go on as you have begun, my 
Baruaby, and I may have to buy a court-dress for you yet.” 
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It was not from seeing any improbability of the event pre¬ 
dicted that IMrs, O’Doiuigorigh paid little attention to the 
prediction at that moment; on the contrary, her feelings might 
rather be expressed by the French phrase, Ca va, sam mot dire 
—but, gaily snapping lier fingers, she only ’ replied, “Let me 
alone, Donny, and you’ll see sights before we’ve done.” 

Having uttered these sibylline words, Mrs. O’Donagough left 
the rooin, and sought, ns all ladies under shch circumstances 
<lo, to get together a female committee for the despatch of busi¬ 
ness. IMore rapidly than most persons of her age*and size could 
hav{; performed the feat, she descended to the parlour of the 
Miss 1 ’erkinses, and fortunately found them, together with Patty, 
in full enjoyment of the open window and the telescope. Had 
the room l)een unoccupieil, not all Mi-s. O’Donagough’s trium- 
I>hant feelings wmuld have saved her from a state of positive 
suffering, for the same delightful exhilaration of spirits which 
tlien ina'le her (iloqu'mt, Avould have sw'elled her bosom almost 
to bursting, had she found no friends to share it.‘ 

Slie entered with the important note open in her hand. 
“ So ! here you are, my dear girls! I’m monstrous glad I have 
found you, for I havt.' fifty things to stiy. In the -first place, 
my dear Miss Perkinses, 1 ho])C you have no engagement for 
AVednesday evening next, for 1 waint you to pass it wutli us.” 

“ Oh ! my dear madam,” replied the elder sister, “ I am sure 
your kindness and hospitality kuow no bounds. We shall bo 
most bajipy to w'ait upon you.” 

“ If 1 had fifty I’ligagemcnts,” said hliss Matilda, “you may 
(hpeud upon it 1 sliouM iiot keep one of them, if you asked me 
the .same evening. Should I. Patty?” she said, affectionately 
scjnceziiig the arm of Aliss O’Douagough, Avhich rested upon 
hers. 

“ You are a dear, good girl, Matilda,” replied hlrs. O’Hona- 
goiigli, Avith chuckling good humour; “and this time I flatter 
myself 1 shall give >'oti a worth having. I knoAV you 
admire botli Oeneral llubert aud liis lady, and theyAvill be with 
us oif Wednesday.” 

Not all Ml'S. O'Doriagough’s efforts to assume a tone of 
nonchalance^ as she saitl iliis, could prevent, a degree of lisjiing 
affeedation from pervading her dc'livery of the important 
names, but the tAvo Mis.s Perkinses Avere two much excited td 
remark it. 

“ You don’t say so ! ” honestly exclaimed the elder, Avithout 
attem])tiug to disguise eitlua' her surprise or jileasufe. “ 'J'his w 
kind, ma’am, indeed. 1 beard somebody say at the library tliat 
tluy Avere going to ))iei't tliein at the Pavilion next AV'cek. Isn’t 
it kind to ask us, IMatilda? ” 

“ Mrs. 0’Donagoug!i i.s ahvays kind,” replied the younger, 
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with great decoruni, and I shall have much pleasure in meet¬ 
ing the general and his lady, because I really admire them. 
One meets such multitudes of people that visit at the Pavilion, 
that it is not that circumstance which strikes me. But the near 
relations of friends I value so greatly cannot but be interesting 
to me.” 

. “ That’s just like you, Matilda,” replied the fond aunt of 
Mrs. Hubert; “ and you will like too, I know, and for the same 
kind‘reason, to meet my rich old aunt, as well as my elegant 
niece. This old lady, Mrs. Elizabeth Compton, is not, 1 pro¬ 
mise you, the least important personage of the party. She is 
the niaiden sister of my late dear father, is as rich as a Jew, and 
looks, as I have good reason to believe, with rather a partial eye 
on my saucy Patty, here.” 

“ Oh, you dear, lucky girl,” cried the affectionate Matilda, 
throwing her arms round her young friend’s neck—“ How 
delighted I am to hear it. ” 

“ Lord ! what does money signify, Matilda, to a girl that’s 
young ahd handsome ? If you think tliat I mean to be married 
for ray money, you’re out, I can tell you. I should liave thought 
you had known Ix'tter than that.” 

“ Married for your money, indeed. What nonsense. Who 
evOT thought of that*? ” replied I^Iiss Matilda, playfully shoving 
tlie buxom Patty within sight of her own image in the glass; 
“but money’s money for all that, rny sweet girl.” 

“ And so it is, ]\Iatilda ! ” critnl itlrs. O’Donagough, approv¬ 
ingly, “ and you can’t do better than make Patty understand 
wdiat that means. But now, my dear girls, we must come to 
business. Do you know 1 have been thinking that it would be 
better to liave the relfesliments down here, if you’ll lend us the 
room ? ” 


To this proposal the two sisters replied together, with such 
uniformity of accent, thought, and feeling, that it seemed as if 
one voice only utterwi the joyjf'ul “ Oh dear yes! we Shall be so 
delighted,” which followed it. 

Well then, my dears, that’s settled. And now I mmst 
inquire about a nice respectable-looking man to w-ait. You 
don’t haiipen, I suppose, to know of sucli a one, do you ? ” 

“ I am quite sure I know where you can hear of one,” 
replied Miss Perkins; “for I saw a notice up at a baker's shop 
|m*one of the cross streets; I can’t exactly recollect where; but 
l^oil’t doubt that I could find it.” 

v* » What a dear, clever creature you are! ” cried Mrs. O’Dona- 


gough, laying her two heavy hands on the slender arms of Miss 
Perkins; “ then I shall leave that job to you. Next, there’s the 
wax ca,nd1es to be thought of. We must getJMrs. Bates to let us 
have all the lamj® and candlesticks she has got. 1 see you have 
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brandies to that pretty convex mirror over ‘the sideboard ; they 
will make the room look very elegant: but then there’s the 
ice to be ordered, and cakes, and coffee, and cream. My poor 
head has work enough, hasn’t it ? That’s the worst, you see, of 
giving iiarties in a lodging house, without one’s own servants 
and things about one. Ah me! my dears, if you had known 
me at Silverton Park during tlie time of ray first marriage with 
poor, dear Mr. Barnaby, you would wonder to see me make 
such a fuss as this about receiving a visit from toy own 
nearest relations. Bui a lodging-house is but a Icdging- 
house after all: and I need not tell you that General Hubert 
is a high and mighty sort of personage, for that you can see, a^t 
a glance.” 

Notiling could more clearly show the elevated state of Mrs. 
O’Donagough’s spirits than tins allusion to her long-forgotten 
park at Silverton. I’he name of that beloved domain had never 
passed her lipis from the hour she had dwelt upon its beauties to 
Major Allen, during the days of tlieir Clifton loves, to the pre¬ 
sent. The Miss Perkinses, however, “ caught it ere it fell to tho 
ground,” and it added much to the solidity of IVIrs. O’Hona- 
gough’s greatness in their estimation. 

llaving settled Avith their female friends all they were tb do 
for lier, lugged about; the tables and chairs a little, in order to 
rc'hearse the arrangements for Wednesday, and given Patty a 
hint as to the danger of straining her eyes by a too incessant 
use of the darling telescope, Mrs. O’Donagough bustled up 
stairs again, and approaching:; her liusband Avith a coaxing, but 
liot doubting demeanour, told him that she had settled every¬ 
thing Avith the dear Perkinses about having their room, and all 
otht:r things they Avere to aid her in, and that she was come now 
for his share of the job. 

“And what’s that to be?” he demanded, instinctively 
putting his hand uijon the pocket where his money Wiia 
dej)osited. 

“ Yes, Donny,” said the lady, laughing, “ that’s it; at l^st 
tliafis one part of Avhat I Avant. I Avill take Cfire, my deal', that 
everything shall be in excellent style, and I will only trouble 
you for two articles—money and orticers. I dare say the 
general plays a good rubber,—all officers do, you know. But 
at any rate Ave must have some red-coats to make us look gay.”* 

Her husband looked up at her as she spoke with aq^ueer sort 
of expression that she could by no means understand. How¬ 
ever, she was not very anxious for an interpretation of it, when 
he said, “ And how much money do you want, my dear? ” She 
made her demand, A\diich was complied with instantly, without 
an observation; a style of doing business so novel and agree¬ 
able, that she immediately left the room in a most enviable state 
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of spirits, to set off on a shopping expedition, without waiting 
for his answer to her second demand. 

It was not, therefore, till the very day of the party had 
arrived, that she received a bit of information from her husband, 
which greatly lessened her anticipations of gaiety for the 
evening. 

"While enjoying a plate of her favourite prawns for breakfast, 
Mrs. O’Donagough suddenly exclaimed, “By-the-by, Bonny, I 
am by no means sure that Foxcroft and Dartrnore and Willis 
w'ill be over 'roll pleased with having notliing but ice and cakes 
to eat after their rubber. I suspect that they’ll miss their 
lobster salad and porter, and I’m sure I shall. W’hat d’ye say 
to having a table laid in the corner of the dining-room, with 
about half a dozen knives and forks, for those that like some¬ 
thing substantial? And then, you know, if the Huberts go 
tolerably early, w'hich theyil be sure to do, on account of that 
little creaky thing aunt Betsy, you can brijig your old friends 
up stairs again, for another rubber and a glass of toddy.” 

“ Have you done breakfast, Batty ? ” demanded Mr. O’Hona- 
gough. 

“ All but this one prawm,” replied the young lady, taking a 
solitary straggler that remaiiuidin the dish. 

“ Well, then, go and take a look-out with the gkiss, and see 
if the French steamer is in sight. 

This errand was of a nature to insure obedience, and Patty 
was out of the room in a moment. 

“ I say! Mrs. O’Donagough, I have got a wmrd dr twm for 
your private ear, so sit still a minute, if you please,” said the 
husband. 

“ Mercy on me! wiiat’s the matter? ” replied the wife, some- 
W'hat startled both by the words and maiuu'r. 

“ Nothing at all is the matler, ludcss you make a fool of 
yourself; and I think you know better than that.” 

“ 1 think so too,” rejoined the lady, with rather a heightened 
colour ; “ but 1 wisli ycu’d s])eak out.” 

“ Don’t be al’ruid, lil speak out fast enough. You toIH me 
the other day that I w’^as to get olliccrs ibr your ]>arty to-night, 
and then you flew off in sucl) a loss, that 1 had no time to siiy 
anything in answer. But it’s time to tell you now, that you 
can have no officers to-niglit, except the high and miglity 
Lieutenant-General Hubert, Colomi of the * * * regiment 
of Dragoons.” 

“And why not, I should like to know? Good, gracious, 
O’Douagough! how very dull it will be! ” 

“ It bad better be dull than dangerous, Mrs. O’Donagough.” 

“ Dangerous 1” reiterated Ins wife. “What on earth do 
you mean? ” 
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“ I mean, my dear, that if I hope to do any good from the 
singular bit of luck which has brought me into kindred and 
acquaintance with Lieutenant-General Hubert, I must not 
invite Messrs. Foxcroft, Dartrnore, and Willis, to meet him.” 

“ Lord, Donny! l)o you suppose he is such a fool as to 
expect people will never ask anybody but generals to drink tea 
with him ? ” 

‘‘ Not exactly that, Mrs. O’Donagough. But he is a sort 
of man that one never invites to meet—sporting gentlemen, 
who live by their wits.” • 

“ I am sure it is a shame, then, that you should invite such 
people here at all. How do you know that some of ’em may 
not fall in love with Patty, some day, and a pretty match that 
would make, wouldn't it? ” 

“ I must be doing business, IMrs. O’Donagough, let me be 
whore I will; and you ought to know that, I should think, by 
this time. I’ll take care that none, exactly of tliat sort, shall 
marry Patty, let them fall as much in love with her as they 
will; and remember now, and ah\'ays, if you please, that your 
business is not to a.sk questions about my company. I shall 
never give lobster salads to anybody that I can’t make pay for 
them, neilher shall I ever spoil a great game by mixing it up 
with a little one. People starting with less advantage tlian I 
do now, have managed to line their own purses, and get a peer 
for a daughter into the 'bargain. 1 see no reason why I may 
not do the same. But it won’t come by inviting size-ace to¬ 
gether to a tea party.” 

“ It is a monstrous bore,’’ said Mrs. O’Donagough, “but I 
BUj)pose you know best.” 

“ Proltably, my dear,” replied her spouse. “ Make yourself 
and your girl, and your room, as fine as you will; and have 
your Miss Perkinses to help, if you like it. No great harm can 
come of that. They are not handsome enough to have any 
danger in them. But for my jjlayfellows, let me keep them in 
the background when I think fit, and niitke no remarks upon it. 
Do as I would have you, and when you get to London you shall 
be rewarded for it.” 

Though Mr. Alien O’Donagough did know hest^ his lady was 
not so ignorant as to be very greatly astonislied at what she had 
heard ; and being, as all the world allowed, a very sensible 
woman, she made the best of it—hinting to the Miss Perkinses, 
with a judicious touch of mystery, that General Hubert w^is 
known, by those who were nearly connected and intimate with 
him, to have a multitude of whims, one of which was, that he 
had a great dislike to associate with any but field-officers. Patty 
stormed at hearing this, and declared that she wished all the 
Huberts, man, woman, and child, were at the bottom of the 
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sea; but the Miss Perkinses knew better than to talk such non¬ 
sense, and even Miss Matilda felt capable of valuing the dignity 
of the association, though she was not insensible to the priva¬ 
tions it brought with it. 

General Hubert’s family, meanwhile, were not unmindful of 
the .threatened festivity, though not quite so much occujned 
thereby as the hospitable projectors of it. The general himself 
was a little chafed at finding that he was inanceuvrcd into a scrape. 
But he managed extremely well to keep this feeling hid. His 
sweet wife sufered herself to be led, satisfied that she could not 
go very wrong if led by him. And Mrs. Compton quietly 
enjoyed the conviction tliat she should soon bring General Hubert 
to confess there was more wisdom in keeping (dear of a Mrs. 
Barnaby, than in braving her approach, and trusting to dignity 
and skilful tactics to rendc^r her harmless. 

That she was in a fair way to achieve this desirable end 
there was no doubt, and it miglit have been as well if the 
venerable plotter had rested satisfied with what she had already 
done to insure it. But she had no intention of letting the 
gentleman oft‘ b 6 efisily. She had not forgotten the many 
quizzings she had brought upon herself during the last dozen 
years by warning him, that half the globe did not alibrd 
distance sufficient to render intc'rcourse and communion with a 
Barnaby safe. She remembered his jtstings, gentle though 
they were, upon the circulating library as a source of know¬ 
ledge respecting the conduct of human life; and the result of 
all these reminiscences was a determination to push a little 
further the system she had so ably begun. Some excuse for the 
old lady’s perseveiing mystifications may be found, perhaps, in 
the skill and pertinacity by which h(‘, for whose especial ad- 
..vantage they were set in action, concealed their cfiect upon 
him. 

“Do all the dear children go with us to-night? ’’ said the 
old lady, looking round upon the assembled family on the 
morning of the eventful Wednesday. 

“ Not any of them, I believe,” replied Agnes, quietly. ‘ 

“ Surely, you do not mean that, my dear? Is the general 
growing cautious already ? Is it he who objects to the young 
people’s being introduced to their cousin ? ” 

“ No, indeed! ” said General Hubert, turning over the mighty 
pages of the “ Times ” newspaper with a little fracas. “ No, 
indeed, Mrs. Compton, I have not interfered on the important 
subject.” 

“ Emily has not made her appearance at any evening parties 
tw^yet,” said Mrs. Hubert, smiling. 

.“ But Elizabeth is just the same age as her cousin,” observed 
the old lady, with an inncKJent air of pleading for indulgence. 
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“ I do hope you will lot her go; unless, indeed, General Hubert 
Bees any objection to it.” 

The general turned over another page of his noisy news¬ 
paper, but said nothing. 

“ Elizabeth may go if she likes it,” replied Agnes. 

“ 1 would rather not go, mamma, if you please,” said the 
young lady, slightly colouring. 

“ AVhy not, my dear ? ” inquired Mrs. Compton, holding 
outlier hand to invite the recusant to her side. 

Elizabeth went to her readily, and quite unconscious of the 
underplot that was going on, said very frankly,— 

Don’t advise mamma to take me, aunt Compton, because 
I had a grgat deal rather stay at home witli Emily.” 

The old lady kissed her cordially, and said, “ You wdll feel 
a little shy with your cousin at fii-st, my dear, I dare say; 
jierhaps, indeed, it will take some time before you are thoroughly 
used to her. However, iis you will have so many nice oppor- 
tunitic'S when you are all living together in London, I dare 
say your miunrna an<l papa will let you remain with your sister 
this evening. We must have Compton with us, however. I 
hope he does not intend to forsake the old aunt who eloped 
with him V ” 

“ I will go with you all the world over, aunt Betsy!” replied 
the youth, gaily. “Besides, I am exceedingly anxious to see 
my new’ cousin.” 

At al)Out half-past eight o’clock in the evening. General and 
Mrs. Hubert, their son, and venerable great-aunt drove to the 
residence of hlr. and Mrs. O’Donagough on the East Clitf. 
The moment in wdiich their carriage .stopped at the door was a 
happy one for tlie live per.sons assembled in the drawijig-room; 
for during the last hour, a constantly increasing fever of ex¬ 
pectation had been tormenting them all. 

“ Well, now% I hope you will be contented, mamma ? ” cried 
Patty, fnun her station at the window. “ One, two, three, four 
of ’em. diierc’s no Miss Elizabeth though, but such a beautiful, 
tall young man. 1 do believe it is the Lord AVilliara I told you 
of, Matilda, only he Ls out of regimentals. It is good-natured 
of them to bring him, at any rate; and now,” she added, in the 
wdiisj)er which so often marked their mutual affection and con¬ 
fidence, “ now I shan’t care three straws about Foxcroft and 
AVillis—shall you? ” 

Ere the (lucstion could be fully answered, the “ nice respect¬ 
able welter,” threw wide the drawing-room door, and announced 
the guests. 

Mrs. O’Donagongh stood within six feet of it, radianf in 
crimson satin and blonde ; and, as usual, ready co envelop her 
“ darling Agnes ” in an embrace, overflowing with lappets and 
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love. Behind her, in single file, were stationed—first, her 
daughter, in a transparent dress of rose colour over shining 
white calico ; her profuse black ringlets dropping from all parts 
of her head, her large eyes flashing their eager rays through the 
doorway to light upon the expected lord, and her bright com¬ 
plexion vt'ry unnecessarily heightened in its glowing splendour 
by a slight touch of her mamma’s rouge. Next appearcMl Miss 
Matilda Perkins, a very model for cartful tln.srers. Not a pin 
but did its duty well; not a plait nor a puchta- but fulfilled the 
wearer’s will,-»^-not a hair that produced not the effect of two. 
The more retiring elder sister was modestly sheltered behind her, 
conscious, perhaps, that the bracing energh.'s of hope having 
failed her, the patience necessary for an effective past Ibrty 
toilet, had failed her too, and that she was not sufliciently 
fait a peindre to appear in the foreground. Behind INliss 
Perkins, senior, stood Mr. Allen O’Donagough, sleek and sober 
in new broad-cloth, and a well-trinnned wig. 

Mrs. Compton and her niece Agnes entered arm-in-arm, 
an arrangement which seemed to puzzle Mrs. O’Donagough, for 
she could not conveniently embrace tlicm both together ; and 
being particularly desirous that the blisses Perkins should st;e 
the elegant Mrs. General Hubert enfolded in her arms, she 
stood for half an instant, uncertain how to proceed. But a 
movement of blr. O’Donagough favoured her purjjose; for feel¬ 
ing himself rather too much thrown into tlie baclsgiound by the 
two file of Perkinses, he made an active movement forw’ard, and 
bowing profoundly, ventured to protrude a welcoming luind 
towards the ladies; whereupon, birs. Compton withdrew her 
arm from that of Agnes, and suddenly dio})ped into a chair, as 
if too much fatigued to stand longer; being i»repared, as it 
should seem, to go all lengths for tlie promotion of her project, 
short of actually touching lior Australian relatives. 

The moment Mrs. Hubert stood ajone, birs. O’Donagough 
pushed aside her husband’s extendtd hand without ceremony, 
and with a movement much too sudden to be either foreseen or 
resisted, once more inclosed her in a fond embrace, Avhich lastwl 
so long, as to make Miss Perkins exclaim in a whisper to Mr. 
O’Donagough, “ Dear me! What a pleasure it is to witness 
such affection ! Your lady perfectly dotes upon her niece, and, 
I’m sure, no wonder ! ” 

Released at last, Mrs. Hubert moved on, shaking hands with 
Patty, and bowing to her father. But there was still much 
bustling ceremony to go througii; the two bliss Perkinses were 
to be introduced, and General Hubert respectfully, afipetion- 
ately, and gracefully welcomed. This was all admirably accom¬ 
plished by Mre. O’Donagough ; a low courtesy, a smiling 
pressure of the hand, and a sort of swinging bow, by which she 



indicated to him an arm-chair at the upper end of the room as 
his j)lace, completed the tripartite operation. But when she 
found herself face to face with the young Compton, she was 
puzzled. Wlio, or what he w'as, she could by no means con¬ 
jecture ; his remarkable height and manly appearance naturally 
enougli. preventcHl her from guessing that he was the son of 
Agnes; so having smiled upon him very graciously, and then 
njcollecting wdio brought him th(*.r(!, turned round again and 
made him a courtesy, she set about insisting upon it that Mrs. 
Com])ton should change her place from the chak* to the sofa; 
T)ut the active old lady soon cut short her energetic pleadings 
by so raiddly making the movement she sugge^sted, as to 
leave her suspeuded in the very middle of her “ Lideed and 
indeed—” 

It can hardly be denied, I believe, that, when a party of 
ladies and genthunen arc in a position from any cause embar¬ 
rassing, the gentlemen are more awkward than the ladies in their 
manner of enduring it. Mrs. Hubert ceaswl to feel embarras.sik 
(k so persoiaie as soon as slu*. had released it from the encircling 
arms of her aunt. ^Irs, Compton, from the moment she had 
seated herself, began to enjoy the whole scene. Tatty could be 
at- no I 0 .SS where or how to look I'rom the moment Compton 
Hubert entcTed the room ; the Miss Terkinses, each in her own 
way, were looking just as they ought to do; and Mi's. O'Hona- 
gough was niutdi too fully occu[)ied in the expression of her 
family feelings to be conscious of any awkwardness at all. But 
Ceneral Hubert held his hat in his hand less gracefully, perhaps, 
than he had ever held it before; and Mr. O’Honagough would 
willingly liave compounded for misdealing three times at his 
next batch of whist, could he have obtained thereby the power 
of adtlressing three sentences to the general with a tolerable 
ap]»earanco of eiise. 

The first decisive change in this state of things was produced 
by Compton's saying, in her gay, clear voice, “ Tray, Mrs. 
Hubert, have you reinemliered to introduce your son Compton 
to your aunt Barnaby V—1 beg pardon, I mean O’Honagough.” 
The. old lady probably expected to produce some picturesque 
dfects by thus throwing a new light upon the circle; but it is 
probaltle that the result was even greater than she anticipated. 
Iso sooner did Mrs. O’Donagough catch her words than starting 
from her seat, her hands clasped, her head thrown forward, and 
her eager eyes advancing farther still, she rushed towards the 
startled young man, and, laying her hands heavily on his head 
as if to bestow her blessing, began parting and pushing back 
his clustering curls in order to enable her, as she said, to examine 
the Icatures so naturally and so inexpressibly dear to her heai’t. 
As she thus held the youth imprisoned, gazing the while into 
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liis forcibly iip-turncd face, she discovered that he was strikingly 
hke every member she had ever known of his mothers maternal 
ancestors; and, as she named them all in succession, she im¬ 
pressed a fervent kiss upon his brow in honour of each indi¬ 
vidual of the catalogue.' The young man became exceedingly 
red, and when at length released, the manner in which he shook 
his handsome head and set liimself to rights again had some¬ 
thing so irresistibly ludicrous in it, that even the vexed general 
indulged in a smile, and his mother laughed outright. 

“ Glorious 'creature! ” exclaimed Mrs. O’Bonagough, as 
soon as she had recovered her breath. “ Good hciaven, what a 
face! Patty, come to me, my child. This is the first male 
descendant of my beloved fatlier that I have ever seen. ])(!ar, 
blessed spirit! how his licart would have rejoiced to look upoji 
liirn! Give your hand to your young cousin Compton. 1 re¬ 
joice that his name is Compton—my own dear maiden name! 
Take her hand, Compton, and remember that your great-grand- 
fatlier and her grandfather were the same.” 

Compton Hubert was, perhaps, as saucy a student of fifteen 
as Sandhurst ever sent forth, a peculiarity of ternj)erament 
considerably increased by the unlimited indulgence of his aunt 
Petsy, the principal oljecst of whose life liad been, from the 
hour that he first gaVc indications of having a will of his own, 
to indulge that will in every possible way. She was, unluckily, 
but too able to perform this by the j)ertinacity with which 
General Hubert had resisted all her efi'orts to endow Agne.s 
with her wealth during her own life ; after long battling, this 
point had been settled according to his will, leaving lu;r at 
liberty to spoil his second son, who, before his birth, was 
promised to her as her heir to lier heart’s content. Some 
counteracting influence was, of course, found in the good sense 
of his parents when he w'as with tliom; and that he was in truth 
a fine, frank-hearted, generous fehow, can no more be denied 
than that he was ejfronte as a page,'when occasion permitted. 

It so happened, that exactly at the moment when 1^1 rs. 
O’Donagough was so pathetically entreating him to take his 
buxom cousin by the lianc^, the lad caught his aunt Compton’s 
keen twinkling black eye fixed upon him. It would Jiot be 
easy to say what it was he read there which encouraged tluj 
perpetration of such audacity, but certain it is, that, instead of 
taking the young lady’s hand as rexjuested, he suddenly threw 
his arms round her neck and kissed her vehemently. 

Mrs. Compton drew out her pocket-handkerchief, and its 
close application to her face prevented the possibility of ascer¬ 
taining whether slie laughed or frowned. Mrs. Hubert looked 
as grave as she could; the general exclaimed, almost uiicoii- 
Bciously, “ Compton P’ Mr. O’Ponagough grinned; Mrs. 




































O’Donagough looked on with undisguised rapture, crossing her 
arms upon her own bosom, with a sort of tender pressure that 
seemed to indicate that in her heart she embraced them both. 
'ri)e Mi^ Perkinses looked, turned away their heads, and looked 
again ; wdiile Patty herself glowed, and pouted, and pushed, and 
laughed, and finally, when the young gentleman withdrew his 
arms, gave him a look which any spinsters, less devotedly 
a tfiichod to her than the Miss Perkinses, might have interi)reted 
into a challenge to repeat the attack at the first favourable 
opportunity. • 

I'his little interlude produced an excellent effect on the 
spirits of most of the party ; the general and his lady, indeed, 
might liave felt inclined, had the thing been possible, to remove 
themselves and their son elsewhere ; but the old lady was 
decidedly pleased by the adventure, nothing doubting that such 
;md such-like occurences would speedily bring General Hubert 
to the state of oontrition in which she was determined to see 
him. 

JMrs. O’Donagough immediately felt herself not only the 
great-aunt in ewe, but the mother-in-law in posse^ of the young 
gentleman ; while her calculating husband could not but see 
very substantial hopes of familiar companionship from such a 
beginning. The Miss Perkinses naturally felt themselves more 
at their tase in a little party so affectionately intimate together, 
and Patty snapped her fingers in her licart at all the Lord 
A^dlliams in the garrison ; tliough, at the same time, her faithful 
lover thick caused her secretly to breathe a reservation in his 
favour, whicli, if interpreted, w'ould have shown that she still 
intended to marry him, if he asked her. 

“ Ring the bell, Mr. O’l)., will you ? and let us have some 
tea and cofiee. These hot evenings make one long for one’s tea 
iilways, don’t they Matilda?” said Mi's. O’Honagough, giving 
t he young lady slie addressc<i a sidelong look of triumjDh and 
didiglit, as she passed before her to resume her station near the 
sofa on which the old lady and Agnes were sitting. 

'.I'lui rospectalde w^aiter soon made his appearance, and 
laboured round and round the room, with coffee, tea, cakt^, and 
bread and butter, without intermission, for the space of one 
hour; the conversation, meanwhile, being carried on chiefly 
between Mrs. O’Donagough and Mrs. Hubert, and consisting 
almost entiriily of questions and answers concerniig Mr. AVil- 
longhby’s state of health, habits, residence, and pursuits—the 
number, fatness, leanness, shortness, and tallness, of Mr. Frederic 
Stephenson’s children, and of the constant longing, from which 
Mrs. O’Donagough liad suffered during the whole of her resi¬ 
dence abroad, to know all particulars respecting every relation 
and connection which Mrs. Hubert had upon earth, who must 
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ever be, as she declared, more interesting to her than all the rest 
of the world beside. 

By the time the persevering waiter liad completed the last 
round of cake and bread and butter which he considered neces¬ 
sary, the recently smuggled French clock on the chimney-jneci', 
being in excellent repair, audibly pronounced ten warnings t>f 
the progressive, though not always rapid, march of time. Seve¬ 
ral of the party counted the strokes, and Mrs. Hubert was one 
of them. 

“ I think the carriage must be here, general,” said slie, 
looking expres-sively at her husband; ‘‘we are always early,” 
she added, turning to Mi’s. O’Bonagough, “when my aujit 
Compton is with us.” 

“ Good gracious, my dear Agnes ! ” she replied, in consider¬ 
able agitation ; “ you won’t be so cruel as to think of going yct.y 
You will positively break our hearts if you go away without ice, 
or oranges, or anything. Iling the bell Mr. 0’L>., if you 
please.” 

jMr. O’Donagough did so, sharply. The respectable waiter 
had not yet reached the bottom of the stairs, so the summons 
was answered with as little delay as his weariness would jiermit. 

“ Lot the (lining-parlour be ready lor us directly^ Fotts,” 
said INIrs. O’Bonagough, very imjiressively; and then rising 
from her chair, she made her way by a brisk movement to tin; 
door, in time to reach him as he was passing through it, and 
wdiispered in his ear, audibly only to himself and Compton 
Hubert, who was carrying on a muttered tittering conversation 
with Fatty, iu;ar it, “ Don't forget to light the wax candles by 
the mirror, and let us know the minute it is all r(;ady.” 

The interval wduch intervened before this announcement w’as 
made, certainly ai:>peared a very long one, but it came at last; 
upon wdiieli. Air. ()'Donagough, according to previous ordei’s, 
often reiterated, ap];)roache(l the sofa, and “ looting low,” 
offered his arm to Airs. Elizabeth Compton. 

“ A’'ou are very obliging, sir,” said the old lady, briskly; 
“ but General Hubert is always kind enough to take care of 
me.” 

Thus called upon, the general drew near, and took the mis¬ 
chievous old woman under his protection, supporting her, as 
usual, very carefully, but certainly feeling a little provoked with 
her as the cause of aU he had been enduring for the last hun¬ 
dred and tw^enty-three minutes. 

Thus rebuffed, Air. Allen O’Donagough next proffered his 
attentions to Mrs. Hubert, who accepted them, imconscious that 
she took the same arm from which she had shrunk with so 
much terror some few years belbre at Clifton—^the gentleman, 
however, remembered it, and laughed inwardly; well-pleased at 



the hocus-pocus sort of change his skill and fortune had jointly 
brought about. Then came the mistress of the fcte^ the gentle 
iss Perkinses following after, not sorry, certainly (thongk 
deeply impressed with the honour they had enjoyed), that tlie 
j)eriod of its duration was drawing to a close, and not unmind¬ 
ful that, however long that period had appeared, the time which 
should follow, through which the ennobling recollection of it 
must hist, would be the longer still. The procession was closed 
by Patty and her cousin Compton, the intimacy between them 
being greatly increas(;;d by the young lady’s plaoing her hand 
upon the banister for a slide, and exclaiming, 

“ Now then! which will be down first? ” 

On reaching the bottom of the stairs, Mrs. Compton forget¬ 
ting, or pretending to forget, that there w'as anything more to 
bo done, w alked briskly on towards the door of the house, at 
which a servant of General Hubert’s was stationed ; but Mrs. 
() Donagough, on seeing Iut pass the open door of Miss Per¬ 
kins's })arlour, heedless of the radiant light that issued thence, 
or of the waiter who stood Ix'side the entrance, doing all tliat 
man could do, save laying his hands upon her, to give her no¬ 
tice that she ivas to enter there ; on seeing this, Mrs. O’Hona- 
gough pushed })ast her husband and Mj-s. Hubert, and Avith 
almost ])unting agitation iinplored aunt Betsy and the general, 
to come into the ret'reshmont-rooin, and eat some ice. 

The necessity of compliance was so evident, that General 
Hnlx'rt immevliately turned round, though the little hand which 
rested on his arm was ahnost witlalrawn on his doing so. But, 
a|tpart'ntly, the old lady recollected herself, and felt aware that 
she Avas not ])erforming Avell the part she liad undertaken; for 
on entering the parlour, she imniO'diately seated herself at the 
table, acc(^pt(‘d everything that Avas oflered to her, placing one 
thing aside, as soon as another came, and thus, though tasting 
nothing, sotting an exam])le of great activity. The eldest Miss 
Perkins ventured to seat herself beside her, oldigingly otiering 
her servici;s to procure whatevi'r slu; might Avish to take, Avhich 
hirs. Compton replied to, by saying, ‘‘ You are venj kind, 
ma’ambut Avheu tlic Avorthy Louisa perceived that ice, 
orang(g custard, and cake, Avere successively accejjted, and suc¬ 
cessively placed aside, she coidd resist no longer, and gently 
ejaculated, 

“ Dear me, ma’am, eA’Crything is so nice, yet you eat 
nothing! ” 

“ I never taste anything after a six o’clock dinner, ma’am, 
excepting a glass of cold AAatei',’’ rcpli(‘d the old lady, A’ory 
civilly, but still contilining to extend her hand to everything 
tliat Avas olfered to her. This a})])earance of occtupatioii on her 
part certainly kept the party together considerably longer than 
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would have "been the case withotit it; hut at length she turned 
herself coin|detely round to General Hubert, who stood behind 
her, and said, in her gayest, clearest accents, “ ^ow then, 
general, I think we may go.” * 

This proposition now appeared too reaaenable for any furtlicr 
opposition; Mrs. Hubert had taken ah ice, Compton had fed 
his cousin Patty with two, the general had swallowed a mouth¬ 
ful of execrable wine with his host, and the old lady had 
evidently done all she intended to do. Shawls, therefore, were 
sought and fceind, hands were shaken, “ Coming out,” was pW- 
nounced by Mrs. Hubert’s footman from the door, and the party 
drove off. ' < ' 

The only words uttered among them en route were, “ I fear 
you must be very tired, my dear aunt,” from Mrs. Huberl^; and, 
“ Not the least in the world; quite the contrary,” in reply, 
from Mrs. Compton. 


‘ CHAPTER XVII. 

Whatever might have been the degree of enjoyment produced 
by Mrs. O’Donagough’s party, whilst the whole company re¬ 
mained together, it certainly ended in unmixed satisl'action to 
those who reinained after General Ilubopt’s carriage drove oft. 
Mr. O’Donagou^h’s feeling of enjoyniint prol)ably arose in a 
considerable ddgree from knowing that the thing \vas over. 
The Miss Perkinses, cordially prc*ssed to fall upon the icc‘s 
(which no degree of skill could preserve), not only luxiniattMl 
in their dulcet coolness, but in all the pride of having ])asst:'d the 
evening in such sociely, and all the relief produced by its having 
depirtcd. But the happiness of Mrs. O’Honagough and I’atty 
was of a more sqbstantiai kind; they, indeed, also eat ice, and 
were no%insensible to the delight of pulling off their gloves, 
and “ feeling easy,” as they all designated their present state of 
, enjoyment; but beyond tliis, both mother and daughter con¬ 
templated restilts the most lasting and important from the events 
of the evening. Mrs: O’Honagough determined to be very 
cautious and diploihatic, and to “ say nothing to nobodybut- 
she also determined that her own daughter should come to as 
great honour as the daughter of her sister, and marry a Hubert 
—unless she could do something better. 

Patty, who looked perfectly intoxicated with delight, as she 
meditated an all that passed between herself and her cousin, 
came exactly to the same conclusion; the only difference being, 
that her reservation was in favour of Jack, while that of her 
mamma had reference to any lords who might chance to fall in 
her way. 



Tlie Hubert party said very little to each other about the 
visit, in any way. Perhaps IMrs. Compton would have thought 
she had done enough to punish her dearly-beloved general for 
all the pertinacy he had shown in making light ,of her prophe¬ 
cies, had he but uttered one single word indicative of dislike to 
the O’Donagough race in general, or to any individual among 
tliem in particuliir. But he sai/i not that word. Agnes feared 
to lead.to the subject, lest the species of covert wartare, which 
she perceived to be still going on between her husband and her 
aunt, might be excited thereby ; and as for Conjpton, feeling 
conscious that he had been superabundantly impertinent, ho 
secretly rejoieexi that the adventures of the. evening seeined to 
lie iimlcr an interdict which rendered all allusion to them im¬ 
possible. llis sister Elizabeth, indeed, found an opportunity to 
ask, when they were alone together, what he' thought of their 
Australian cousin, and he replied by giving her just such a de¬ 
scription of the evening as might have been expected from so 
saucy a personage. ' - 

i^veral excursions on sea and land immediately followed, 
during which the O’Douagoughs were, in truth, very nearly 
forgotten. 

It was exactly one week after jMrs. O’Donagongh’s party, at 
half-past five o’clock in the afternoon, that Mr. aftd Mrs. 
O’Don agough, IHiss Patty, the two Miss Perkinses, and Lieu- 
HiMiant llartmoor, being all seated very comfortably at dinner in 
the drawing-room, were startled, and, as it were, draggc*d in¬ 
voluntarily from the table to the windows, by the most 
tremendous clatter upon the pavement that it was well possible 
for horses and carriages to make. 

“ Who in the world are these? ” cried Miss Matilda to Lieu¬ 
tenant Dartmoor, beside 'whom she was so lucky as to be placed. 
“ ’'Phree carriages and four, and two outriders; mercy, what a 
dost! Liveries green and gold—well 1 1 should .like to know 
who they are! ” 

“ Stop a moment! I think I can tell you,” replied the 
LieuUaiant, protruding his person, almost at the risk of .his life, 
through the o^ien window,' in order to obtain the'information 
'Tcqiiired. “ Yes, I thought so; I remember' the arms because 
of the crest—^ifc’s the Stephensons—they are first-rate dashers, 
1 promise you. We had them here last,aufunm, and they made 
the whole place alive.” 

“ Stephensons! what Stephensons? ”■ demanded Mrs. 
O’Donagough, in a tone of authority. “Tell me, Captain 
Dartmore, all you know about them, I eutlreat you. I have an 
interest in that name which nobody else in company can have 
—-except, indeed, my own daughter. Do you ^ean Erederic 
Stephenson, brother of Sir Edward ? ” 
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“ Yes, ma’am; those are his carriages, I give you my word. 
Everybody knew the set-out last year; there was never a day 
that they were not making parties or pic-nic% or something or 
other. Several of our officers were always invited when they 
had dancing. Their arrival will make a sensation through the 
whole town.” 

“ Gracious heaven! was ever anything so fortunate! Now, 
Mr. O’Donagough, I shall have the pleasure of introducing you 
to some more of my connections. You must remember Fre<leric 
Stephenson Chfton—that is, I mean, you must remember my 
often talking about knowing him there.” 

“ Perfectly,” replied Mr. O’Donagough, gravely, re-seating 
himself at the table; “ and no wonder you should have often 
mentioned him as a gay personage, if that is the style he usually 
travels in.” 

“ He is a man of immense fortune, and such a dear creature! ” 
said Mrs. O’Donagough, addressing Miss Perkins, and smiling 
as with a sort of tender recollection of past days. 

“ lie is an old acquaintance, then V ’’said Miss Matilda, with 
nervous eagerness. 

“ Old acquaintance ? Bless you, my dear, he is one of the 
nearest relations I have—^l)y marriage.” 

“ And coming here unexpectedly in this w^ay! Well to be 
sure, you are fortunate, Mrs. O’Donagough. Are you not 
delighted, Patty ? ” « 

“ No, not I,” replied the young lady. “ I don’t see the good 
of having relations, if one never sees ’em. I’m sure the Huberts 
might as weU be at Jericho as at Brighton, for anything we see 
of ’em.” 

“ How can you talk such nonsense, Patty,” said her vexed 
mother, “ when you know that w'c have called there three limes 
smce the delightful evening they spent li(*rc, and have always 
heard where they w'ere gone. They have always been driving 
into the country somewhere or other, to amuse my aunt Comp¬ 
ton, I suppose, and people can’t be in two places at once, let 
them wish it ever so much.” * 

“ That’s true, I’m sure, if ever anything was,” observed IVIiss 
|j*erklns, with energy. “ The very nearest relations in the world 
can’t always be as much together as tliey wish. And after wliat 
we saw the other night, my dear Miss Patty, you can’t persuade 
us but what there’s one of the party tliat wouldn’t be very far 
from East Cliff, if he had his own way.” 

^ Come, come, Louisa Perkins! No tales out of school, if 
you please. Let me give you a little more Irish stew, to stop 
that mouth of yours,” replied Mrs. O’Donagough, laughing 
“ Never mind.het, Patty. Don’t blush about it, cousins will be 
cousins aU the world over.” 
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“ It is all very well to talk of drives into the country,” said 
the judicious Matilda, taking her cue from Mrs. O’Donagough’s 
evident delight in the subject; “ it is all very possible. Neverthe¬ 
less, people often throw dust without blinding the lookers-on. 
I saw what I saw, and I know what I know. The general 
didn’t marry so very young himself, remember—and I susjpect 
his opinion is, that young folks ought not to be too much in a 
hurry.” 

“ There may be something in that, Matilda,” replied Mra. 
O’Donagough, nodding her-head sagaciously. “We must not 
talk anything about it yet. Captain Dartmoor, remember that 
this is all among friends, and must go no further.” 

“ Did Stephenson play when he was here ? ” inquired Mr. 
Allen O’Donagough, addressing his military friend. 

“ Oh yes, I believe so! ” was the reply. “ He did everything 
—^rode races, gave balls, bes|X)ke plays, got up raffles. There 
was something or other going on the whole time they stayed— 
and if you inquired, let it bo what it might, you were sure to 
find that the Stephensons were at the bottom of it.” 

“ What deliglitful peojde! ” exclaimed Miss Matilda. 

* “ Why yes,” replied the lieutenant, looking towards Mrs. 
O’Donagough ; “ it would be a good set to get into, certainly.” 

“ But the worst of it is,” said Mrs. O’Donagough, with more 
dignity and reserve of manner than was usual with her; the 
worst of it is, that these sort of people are so very exclusive. 
Near relations, of course, are excepted, but Frederic Stephenson, 
dear good-natured fellow as he was, and always particularly kind 
and flattering to me, even before he married my niece’s half- 
sister, even he was always rather famous for giving himself airs.” 

A gentle sigh lieaveil the bosom of Matilda. Miss Louisa 
looked very grave, and shook her liead, and the lieutenant seized 
the decanter of INJazooka, or Mortola, or Pontac, or Bondac, or 
whatever the mixture might be called wliich stood near him, 
and swallowed a glassful of it. 

The result of a certain consultation held that night between 
Mr. ahd Mrs. Allen O’Donagougb on the subject of this impor¬ 
tant arrival was that another call at General Hubert’s hou 
must be made on the following day, where, if they were nc 
admitted, they might at least obtain intelligence as to the trut 
of Lieutenant Dartmoor’s infonhation. 

The O’Donagough trio set off, accordingly, at a proper visiting 
hour on the following morning, dressed, one and all, with more 
than usual care, and determined that, if it were possible to avoid 
it, their trouble should not be in vain. 

“ Is Mrs. Hubert at home?” was the first question at the 
general’s door. The servant hesitated, and hirs. O’Donagough 
instantly made a movement in advance. 

L 
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“ I particularly imh to see my niece, if it be only for half a 
moment,” said she. 

“My mistress is just going out, ma’am,” replied the man, 
standing rather pertinaciously in the doorway. 

“ It is only for one moment, and upon family business of 
importance,” said Mrs. O’Donagough, making another step in 
advance, before which the man retii-ed of necessity, but w'ithoujb 
quitting the handle of the door. 

“ Perhaps, ma’am, you w'ould be pleased to leave word that 
you would c&ll again,” said the servant. 

“ What do you say, INIr. O’l). ? Suppose we do, and fix 
the time exactly, and then we shall be sure of seeing her.” 

^ Do ’ just as you please, .my dear,” replied JSIr. Allen 
O’Donagough. “ It will make no diifcrence to me. Only,” ho 
added, in a whisper, “you may as well ask about the 
Stephensons.” 

“ Then we wnll caU agjiin—exactly at five o'clock to-day. 
Please not to forget the message, James—I think your na7ne is 
James? I am pretty sure I heard my niece call you James.” 

“ Yes, ma’am, ray name is James.” 

“ W ell then, James, I must insist upon it that my message 
is delivered exactly. A message from your mistress’s own aunt, 
you know, ought not to be neglected, (live Agnes—give your 
mistrcvss, I mean—my most attectionate love, and JVIiss O’Doiia- 
gough’s love, and Mr, O’Donagough’s compliments, and sjiy that 
we shall call again precisely at five o’clock.” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said the man, advancing a step in his turn, 
and bringing the door with liim. 

“ Stop one moment, if you please,” said I\Trs. O’Donagough, 
laying her palm firmly on the outw'ard side of the door. “ Can 
you tell me, James, if the StejJiensons arrived yesterday? 
Frederic Stephenson, I mean, who married yoirr mistress's sister, 
you know.” 

The man looked rather surpri.sed, either at the question or 
the manner of it, but answered, “ YT'S, ma’am.” 

“ And where are they ? Of course they can’t all be here— 
Jhree carriages—servants outside, and ail ? 

“ No, ma’am, they went directly to their own lodgings.” 

“ Then please to give me their address directly.” 

“ Mr. Stephenson has taken-House, ma’am, the same 

he had last year.” 

«-House. Whereabouts is it? Do you know- 

House, Mr. O’D.?” 

Mr. O’D. did not, but the servant gave the full address, and 
at length succeeded in shutting the house-door. 

“ Now, then, let us go there directly,” cried Mts. O’Dona¬ 
gough. “ It is no good beating about the bush. Let us take 
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our cliance at once. If they choose to be civil, why so much 
the jitter, and if not, why we can’t help it, and the sooner we 
know it, the better.” 

To this reasoning Mr. O’Donagough maxie no objection; and 
after toiling a considerable distance tlirough unmitigated sun- 
sliine^ somewhat to the injury of his lady’s rouge, and not much 
to the advantage of his daughter’s temper, they at length 
reached the handsome mansion to wliich they had been directed. 
Mr. O’Donagough stoutly pulled the bell, more stoutly than 
the well-hung instrument required; and the tiuMmarre thus 
produced occasioned an instantaneous throwing wide of the 
iolding-doors, disclosing to the djizzled visitors a handsome hall, 
which at the first glance seemed half-filled with livery servants. 
The gi'een and gold, recognised by Lieutenant Dartmoor, was 
indem there, and in great abundance, but set off with such 
richness of jdush and profusion of lace and tassels, that the 
great soul of Mrs. Allen O’Donagough almost felt daunted. Till 
that moment she had conceived that the establishment of 
Oeneral Hubert wjis j)erfcctly splendid, but thenceforward 
she rarely named the family without observing that nothing 
could be more unpretending and quiet than their manner of 
living—merely a butler and two footmen, besides the coachman, 
and grooms;—^but always adding, that to be sure nothing could 
be more striking than the contrast between the two sisters'in 
their style of doing things—the establishment of her brother 
Willoughby’s second daughter being really almost royal in its 
magnificence. 

An answer in the affirmative being returne<i to their inquiry 
if Mrs. Skqffienson were at home, their names were received, 
and passed from mouth to mouth till the sound of Mr., IVIrs., 
and Miss O’Donagough, made the lofty staircase ring again. 

Mrs. O'Donagough, with an effort worthy of her powerful 
mind, immediately recovered her self-possession, and gracefully 
shaking her plumes, marched up the stairs in unblcnched ma¬ 
jesty. Mr, O'Donagough followed, looking as demure as a 
newiy-created bishop, while the young lady, with wide-staring 
eyes, and a countenance indicative of something approaching 
ilismay, closed the procession. 

On reaching the drawing-room door, Mrs. O’Donagough 
paused for a moment till her husband and daughter were beshle 
her, and then stepped forward, determined that nothing sliort 
of her being turned out of the room should prevent her 
establishing her claim to connectionship with aU the grandeur 
she beheld. The first room they entered was exactly in the 
style of decoration most likely to enchant the senses of Mrs. 
O’Donagough, being of that florid character which is calculated 
to insure a rent of forty guineas per week at a watering place. 
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As it was untenanted, she ventured to exchange an expressive 
glance with her husband: but the man in green and gold 
stalked on, and another pair of folding-doors being thrown wide 
open before them, disclosed a room with an immense semicir¬ 
cular window opening upon a balcony, which commanded a 
magnificent view of tlie sea. 

in this balcony stood two gentlemen, the one arranging a 
spy-glass on its trellis-work, for the accommodation of tlio 
other; wliile a third, whom Patty instantly recognised as her 
cousin Conlpton, was assisting a little fellow in a fantastic 
fancy-dress, composed of blue silk and white muslin, to climb in 
the most dangerous manner possible to the roof of the frail 
construction. Close beside the window, on a couch placed per¬ 
fectly in the shade, though all without was sunshine, reclined 
nearly at full length, an extremely delicate-looking little woman, 
with a profusion of light ringkts about her face. Her robe, of 
the finest muslin, lined with the prettiest shade of pink, was 
profusely decorated with lace, her small feet accommodated with 
quilted satin slippers of the sjune ]mle colour, and her slender 
fingers, sparkling with gems, emjdoyed luxuriously in arranging 
a bouquet of flowering myrtle, and gorgooTis gcranium-lflossoms. 

This pretty and very picturesque lady raised a glass to her 
eye as the strangers were announced. Let them have been 
whom they would, she could hardly have risen, so difiicult would 
her attitude, and the multitude of flow'ers in her lap, have ren¬ 
dered the attempt, had she made it. But this she did not do ; 
and her eye-glass failing to sui)ply the information wdiitdi their 
names did not convey, slie turiuid it from her visitors to the 
servant who had ushered them to lier presence, and pronounced 
the word, Who ? ” 

This was not promising, any more than the puzzled air wdth 
which, after the name had again been distinctly pronounced, she 
shook her head, and in a soft, and somewhat lisping voice 
added, “ I fear there is some mistake.” 

“I cannot be surprised at your not knowing me, rny dear 
• Mrs. Stephenson,” said Mrs. O’Donagough, pushing aw^ay a 
little work-table, and placing herself close to the sola, “ but I 
•think you must have heard your sister Agnes mention her aunt. 
—^PerhajfS you may rccal the name of Barnaby ? ” 

“ Mrs. Barnaby ? Oh dear yes, certainly! ” replied Mrs. 
Stephenson, slightly colouring, and slightly smiling at the same 
time. “ I have heard of you very often. Is that tall lady your 
daughter ? Pray sit down. Sit down, sir,” with a wave of the 
hand to Mr. O’Donagough, which seemed to indicate rather a 
more distant part of the room for his station. Then turning to 
a flaxen sylph, of some ten or twelve years old, who was thiead- 
ing beads, she said, ^ 



“ Go out, Agnes, and tell your papa, and your grandpapa, 
tliat Mrs. Barnaby is here.” 

“JSTo longer Mrs. Barnaby, my dear madam.” Giye me 
leave to introduce Mr. O’Donagough, my husband, and Miss 
O’Donagough, my daughter.” 

“ Oh dear yes; I beg your pardon. I remember all about 
it now. You went out to India, did you not, as a ’widow ? I 
quite remember hearing Mr. Stephenson speak of the widow 
Barnaby ; and you married in India, I suppose ? ” Here Mrs. 
Stephenson again conveytsd licr glass very uncereiponiously to 
licr eye, and reconnoitred first Mr. O’Donagough, and then his 
daughter. Mi’s. O’Donagough herself being too close to render 
it necessary; though, in truth, she was exceedingly near¬ 
sighted. “ I dare say,” she continued, still employing her 
glass, “ that my father will remember all about you directly, 
and 1 am quite too happy you have called, I wanted to see you 
so very much.” 

“ It is sweetly kind of you, I am sure, to say so,” said the 
delighted IMrs. O'Donagough. “ No wonder that I sliould long 
to see you! I shall always consider your dear father as my 
brother, and one of his cliildren must, of course, be as interest¬ 
ing to me as the other. I am quite certain tliat in a very little 
while my own dear Agnes, my own sister’s child, would hardly 
be dearer to me than yourself! You are the very image.of 
your dear father 1 So like what I remember him at Silvertoii 1” 

Tlie still youthful-looking face of Mrs. Stephenson was, 
during nearly the whole of this s})eech, comphlely buried in the 
large bouquet she held in her two hands. Nor did she spealc 
again, till, in obedience to her summons, Mr. AVilloughby and 
hir. Steplienson entiTcd from the balcony. Then, raising to 
them a pair of laughing eyes, though her manner was perfectly 
grave and ceremonious, she siiid, 

“ Pajia, this is hirs. Barnaby. The late Mrs. Barnaby, I 
mean. Frederic, I believe you used to know her too. Her 
name is now hlrs. Donago. She is come to call upon us, with 
all he? family.” 

“Is it possililc!” exclaimed Mr. AA^illoughby, coming tvith 
outstretched hands towards his sister-in-law. “Indeed I am 
very glad to see her. I hope you are well, my dear Martha ? ” 
and with a kind and gentle smile he atteraptal to take her 
hand. 

But this was not the species of salutation in which Mrs. 
O’Donagough’s warm heart (as she was wont to describe it) 
most delighted. 

“ No, dearest AVilloughby ! ” she cried, “ after such an 
absence, let us meet as -we parted at SOverton, with a sisterly 
embrace!” The gentleman of coi||pe complied; but sighed as 
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lie felt his own slight person lost, as it were, and buried in the 
majestic vastness of that of his sister-in-law, and remembered 
how very different were the circumstances of the two moments 
she thus placed side by side. 

The operation completed, however, he resumed his quiet and 
gentlemanly kindness of manner, gave two fingers to the ex¬ 
tended palm of Mr. Allen O’Donagough, upon that person 
being solemnly presented to him, and kissed, without Avaiting 
to be asked, the bloomfng daughter of his recovered relative. 

Mrs. O’Ponagough, Avith her usual quickness, immediately 
saw that of all the great and grand connections amidst which 
herliappy destiny had thrown her, Mr. Willotigliby aa^us the one 
to stick to, with the least chance of being shaken olf. She felt 
that he was her sheet-anchor, and round him she determined to 
swing, let the Avind blow from what quarter it would. 

While the.se introductions and embracings were proceeding, 
Mr. Stephenson and Compton Hubert stoftd silently watching 
them; the former, with his usual unwearied spirit of gaiety, 
determined to administer to the amiesenient which the eyes of 
his Avife—the only portion of her face that AV'as visibh;—.shoAved 
she derived from the scene, and the latter only AAaiiting till his 
grandfather had concluded his civilities to Miss Patty, in order 
to renew his own acquaintance Avith Ikt. 

Mr. Stephenson speedily perceived that there was no need 
of any interference on his part, in ordiT to put the Avell- 
remembered Mrs. Barnaby in action for the amnseinent of his 
VAufe; neither did it seem to him at all nec(?.ssary on the present 
occasion^ to put in play any portion of that fund of good- 
humoured persiflage^ in Avhich his Nora dedighted, for the; pur¬ 
pose of bringing forth to vieAV Miss I’atty’s claims to the .same 
species of notice, inasmuch as his young friend Com])ton ap¬ 
peared fully adequate to the task. Therefore, having boAA'cd a 
smiling acknowledgment to Mrs. O’Honagough’s affectionate 
recognition, he sat himself down r.o fis to cominamj a full view 
of the whole party, and of his wife’s oytAS into the bargain. 

It required but a slight glance from time to time to peVeeive, 
that however absurd, there Avas nothing yoj neAv in the flirta¬ 
tion going on betw'een the young people; every feature of the 
case being essentially the same as must ever recur, when a lK)ld 
boy is encouraged in his audacity by a coarse-mannered girl. 
But not so Mrs. Allen O’Donagough. Her energetic afiection 
—her laughing ecstasy at their present reunion, and her weep¬ 
ing softness over the days tl)at were gone—her modest insinua¬ 
tions of her own getitMl mlepcndeuce” and the joy she .anti¬ 
cipated from watching wdth “ irue sisterlg a ffection^’ his present 
affluence—contrasted Aivith Mr, Willoughby’s somewhat embar¬ 
rassed, but always polite nllnner of listening to her, formed a 



inUeau of no common kind, and one from which a less laughter- 
loving pair than the one before whom it wa^j performed might 
have found amusement. 

At length it seemed to strike IVIr. Stephenson, who, not- 
witlistanding his too boyish love of mystification, was really 
good-natured, that Mr. ()’Donagough was left rather too much 
in the back-ground, and turning abruptly round to him, he 
said, “ Won’t you take a look at our fine view, Mr. O’Dona- 
gough. d’his is the most commanding window in Brighton.” 

Mr. O'Donagough immediately rose, and mth a not very 
unskilful assumption of gentlemanly ease, walked towanis the 
window. 


“ It is perfectly magnificent! ” he said, “ and it is unique. 
No other mansion in Brighton is so happily situated.” 

“ That is very true, sir,” said Mr. Stephenson, rising, and 
following him out upon the balcony. “ We have been fortunate 


enough to get tliis house three ycjirs running.” 

Frederic, Stephenson was one of those happy-natured people 
who, loving his wife and cliildren, heartily loved also, only in a 
somewhat leas degree, all tlie other goods with which the gods 
liad provided him, and wanted no Avarning voice to bid liim 
“think them worth enjoying;” but liked well, nevertheless, 


that ail around him should perceive and acknowledge what a 
jtarticidarly hapi>y h'llow he was in all respects, llad Mrs. 
()’l )onagough been within reach of watcliing her husband during 
his conversation with Mr. Stephenson on the balcony she would 
havt' found that she did not vet know him so well as she fancied 
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she (lid, and tliat there Avas still some aspects of his Proteus- 
like nature which had lUiver been exhibited to her. With a 


ca,uti(»us avoidance of all subjects that might proA^e dangerous, 
I\Ir. Allen O’Donagough noAv conversed like a man of the gay 
world, Avlio kncAV perfectly Avell hoAV to appreciate so accom- 
plishcid a personage as hlr. Stephenson. A\’'ith the rapidity 
Avhiel) is usually acquired by persons that not only possess their 
Avits, but live by them, he contrived to form a tolerably correet 
estifnate of the strong and the Aveak points of the gentleman’s 
character before he parted from him, while at the same time ho 
left on Mr. Stephenson’s mind a persuasion that he was a re¬ 
markably clever, welhinformcd man, and that it was quite won- 
di'i'M how he could evcir have married such a ridiculous person 
as Mrs. Baniaby. 

Their colloquy and their acquaintance might have proceeded 
still further had not Mrs, Stephenson got tired of watching 
IVij’s. Barnaby and her fether, and Miss Barnaby and her 
nephew, which happened the sooner from no longer having her 
husbami’s eyes to answer the ap|)eals of her own. For a time, 
indeed, her young daughter, who forsook her beads, and changed 
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her place for the purpose of watching the odd-looking strangers, 
supplied his absence tolerably well, by the veiy intelligent looKS 
which she exchanged with her mamma (for it was not part of 
the family discipline to deny the younger branches their lair 
sliare and participation in all the enjoyments of quizzing) ; but 
the young lady, after having seen enough to enable her to mimic 
both Mrs. and hliss Donago satisfactorily, ran off to thi^ school¬ 
room, to puzzle the French governess, and delight her sisters by 
the performance. ‘ 

Soon after jier exit, Mrs. Stephenson withdrew the shelter¬ 
ing myrtle from her face, and freely yawned. But neither Mrs. 
nor Miss O’Donagough saw it. They were both too hai)py, too 
elated to observe it. The graceful lady then clianged hei- posi¬ 
tion on the couch, and with an air of pretty restlessness threw 
aside her flowers, took a book, yawned again, and finally lose 
from her attitude of repose, and despite her fear of freckles, 
sought her husband in the balcony. 

E troppo caro I ” she whispered in his ear. 

Mr. Stephenson immediately broke short the conversation in 
which ho was engaged, by saying to his wife, as he took her 
arm, to lead her liom an atmosphere whi<di he knew she dreaded, 
“You are come to remind me, Nora, of my engagement—are 
you not ? I must beg you to excuse me, Mr. O’Donagough, I 
am obliged to go out, and must therefore wish you a good 
morning. If you will leave your card, I will certainly have the 
pleasure of calhng on you.” The observant Mr. Allen O'Dona- 
gough took the liint, and re-entering the room gently admon¬ 
ished his wife upon her seeming forgetfulness of the flight of time. 

“My dearest O’l)., can you -wonder at it? ” she replied, her 
eyes and her cheeks glowing with enthusiastic sen.sibility. 

“ Think of the years which haye elapsed since my dear brother- 
in-law and I have thus sat side by side together ! Can you not 
imagine how it must bring back the memory of my beloved 
Sophia ? Such moments are too delicious to be measured ? ” 

Mrs. O’Donagough slowly rose from her chair as she spoke; 
and what with feathers, veil, floating mantle of stiftened mubiin, 
and her own august exjjansiveness, it struck Mrs. Stephenson that 
she had never seen anything so large in her life before, and she 
seemed to shrink up into her own dehcate mignardise^ as if anxi¬ 
ous to increase the contrast. Mrs. O’Donagough stepped 
towards her with an extended hand ; but the fair Nora had no 
mind to be “ shaken,” and glancing up an appealing look to 
her husband, which he perfectly well understood, she retrograded 
a step or two, at the same time bowing her farewell, while he 
advanced, took the large hand in his own much smaller one, and 
atoned for aU his lady’s deficiencies, by a voluble repetition of 
“ Good bye, Mrs. O’Donagough, good bye, good bye.” 
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Tliough Frederic, notwithstanding all his good nature, 
shook tlie huge hand very much as if he wished to shake it off, 
Mrs. O’Donagough held fast, till in a half-whisper, she had 
mumiured something very tender to him about the memory of 
Clifton, and past times—then determined to emulate the 
elegant retreating movement of Mrs. Stephenson, she began 
backing out of the room, bending deeply forward at every 
stop, like the head of a ship in a too fair wind, and reiterating 
“(iioon morning! gooi> morning! GCJon morning!” till she 
reached tin? door. • 

hlr. O'Donagough was so glad that it was over, and, as he 
felt, loell over, that on throwing open the door of communication 
between the two drawing-rooms, for his daughter and wife to 
pass, lie slipped by them, as if the more quickly to insure his 
own retreat. On reaching the landing-ijlace, however, and 
finding himself again amidst the impressive troop of green and 
gold olllcials, he remembered that he was not making his exit 
according to the established i-ules of etiquette, and turned round 
to make way for his wife and daughter to pass before liim. It 
was with a feeling little short of dismay, that lie found that they 
were not, as he imagined, close at his heels, and on casting an 
Orpheus-like backward glance into the rooms, he perceived 
that his wife was not haK set free, for she was still in the inner 
apartment. 

Ill fact, while backing out of the room with her husband and 
daughter following, Mrs. O’Donagough had totally lost sight of 
and forgotten her slender brother-in-law; but no sooner did 
slie j)erceive him again upon the removal of Mr. O’Donagough’s 
person, than it struck her she had not properly taken leave of 
him, and rushing back again, she very liberally tlirew her arms 
around him—for her fond hands met behind lus back—and im¬ 
pressing a not silent kiss upon his check, exclaimed, “ Good 
heaven! was I indeed going without uttering a sister’s farewell 
to you, dearest Willoughby V Let us soon meet again. I have 
no words to express the happiness 1 feel in your society.” 
And*then, as Frederic, Nora, and the young Compton had all 
taken refuge in the balcony, she turned about, quitted the room 
with a rapid step, seized upon Patty’s arm, -who was left staring 
in the doorway, rejoined her husband, and with happy and 
triumphant feelings descended the stairs, which, as she owned 
as soon as she had left the house, she had mounted an hour be¬ 
fore with her heart in her mouth. 

“ She is gone, positively gone, Nora!—so come in, out of this 
scorching air! ” said ]\ir. Stephenson, after carefully recon¬ 
noitring the.apartment. 

“ Thank our stars! ” replied his wife, felling, as if exhax^ted, 
upon the sofa* 
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“ It is a very hot day,” said Mr. Willoughby, rising from a 
chair, into which he had sunk, when Mre. O’Donagough with¬ 
drew her arms from his person. “ Very hot and oppressive 
indeed—tliink, Nora, I will go into my own dressing-room, 
and lie down upon the sofa a little. But don’t let any of tlio 
dear children come to me, for I feel very much overcome and 
fatigued.” So saying, the gentle, kind-hearted Mr, Willoughby 
languidly withdrew, and soon fell last asleep without having 
even whispered to his ol/n heart that his affectionate sister-in- 
law had nearly talked and hugged him to death. 

“Are they not curious people, aunt Nora? ” said Compton, 
as soon as his grandffither had fjuitted the room. 

“ Curious! Oh ! heavens ! ” replied Mrs, Stephenson, with 
a profound sigh. And then she stopped, {is if unable to articu¬ 
late another word. 

“ The girl is handsome though, isn’t she ? ” demandivl tlie 
youth ; adding, with a shrug, “ but to be sure she is most horribly 
vulgar.” 

“ Handsome? you have the face to call that monster hand¬ 
some, Compton ? IIow hideously ugly you must think us all, 
your mother and sisteiB included.” 

“ No I don’t, aunt. But there are more styles than one, 
you know.” 

“ Do stop him, Frederic! For mercy’s .sake do not let him 
talk of styles^ with that fearful creature in his thoughts ! Do 
explain to him what style means, will you? His mothin- has a 
style, and I have a style—of—of appearance, I mean. But to 
use such a phrase to her, really looks as if he did not know the 
use of language. It is j)erfectly di.sgracefiil. Deare.st FredcT-ic! 
for pity’s sake, tell me, must I ever endure the sight of those 
people more ? ” 

“ Upon my word, I am afraid so, Nora,” was the unsatis¬ 
factory reply. “ Ilemembcr that they arc nearly related to 
your sister Agnes, and in fact very nearly connected with your 
father. How will it be possible to avoid your seeing them V ” 

“ Then you must make up your mind to my dying, 
Frederic, for as to my enduring existence under cinmmstances 
resembling those of the last three hours, it is j)erfectly out of 
the question.” 

“ Well then, dear, we must contrive to vary the circum- 
Btauces as much as possible. The sight of that great woman 
amuses me more than I can express. It is a sort of lesson in 
natural history to watch her as she is now, and remember her 
as she was some dozen and half years ago, or near it. I would 
not give her up for more than I’ll say—^and Compton’s love 
too, with her large face, bright cheeks, and brighter ey«^. 
Tliey are treasures, perfect treasures in their way.” 



A DREADFUL POSSIBILITY. 

“See what,it is to be a philosopher,” sighed forth hirs. 
Stephenson, resting her head on the arm of her conch, and 
applying a bottle of salts to her nose. “You are too sublime 
for me, Frederic—you are indeed.” 

“ If you will be a good girl,” replied her husband, laughing, 
“ and promise not to die about it, 1 will let you off easy, pro¬ 
mising only to indulge my scientific speculations now and 
theii. How she contrived to get him I cannot guess; but 
Madam Barnaby’s liusband is really a very well-behaved, 
sensible man.” , 

“ Oh—h ! ” was uttered by Mrs. Stephenson, with another 
profoundly deep “ suspiration of forced breath.” 

“ Como, Nora,” said I'Yederic, “ make the best of it. I am 
ceftain your father will l)e vexed, dear good man, if you declare 
open war upon this unfortunate race.” 

“My father? Nay, Frederic, it is too good to quote him 
against me when you liave this moment seen him take to his 
bed, sick of the Barnaby ! llowcvtr, let us talk no more about 
tlu'in, or decidedly I must go to bed too, Bing the bell, dear, 
will you, and order some open carriage or other—1 die for fresh 
air! By the way, Frederic, do you think that large lady will 
ever kiss me ? I give you warning, you will never see me alive 
again if she does.” 

“ Every possible precaution, Nora, shall be taken to prevent 
it; and we will keep Compton always in readine.s8 to act as 
your deputy, should the tliiiving ollspring of the large lady 
attempt anything of the kind. You will not refuse, Compton, 
to jx'rform this vicarial service for your aunt ? ” 

The boy coloured, tossed his handsome head, and yielded to 
the solicitations of his young cousin to return to the balcony, 
and set him climbing again, 

“ Wluire will you drive, Nora? ” inquired Mr. Stephenson, 
when tlio carringe was announced. , 

“ To see Agnes, and consult with her how best to guard 
agiiinst the inroads of this horde of savages.” 

• “ Do so, my dear, by all means. She will counsel you very 
discreetly, depend upon it.” 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

When the<sisters met, there was, as usual, a very free exchange 
of confidential communication betweeii them. Mrs. Stephenson 
declared that her curiosity being satisfied, she felt nothing but 
terror at the idea of any familiar iutercoiu’se with “Mrs. 
Donago and that, somehow or other, she must find means to 
prevent. To all this Agnes listened without surprise; but 
when in her turn she dwelt upon her own embarrassments from 
the same source, and related all the circumstances of the gene¬ 
ral’s half-playful warfare with hlrs. Compton on the subject, 
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the feelings of Nora underwent a sudden change. Notwith¬ 
standing a firm foundation of genuine liking and goodwill, there 
was often a considerable difference of opinion on many subjects 
between the high-minded and dignified, yet simple-mannered 
General Hubert, and the capricious and affected, though affec¬ 
tionate little beauty, his sister-in-law. 

She had quite sense and right feeling enough to be conscious 
of his high worth, and often in her graver moods, acknowledged 
his superiority to everybody in the W'orld, but her husband. 
Yet she dearly Joved to contradict him, and to make him feel, 
in spite of all his wdsdoin, that the very folly of a pretty woman 
has pow^er in it. She was, moreover, wont to declare, that his 
wdfe spoiled him, and that all he wanted to make hmi j)erfectly 
agreeable, was a little well-organised contradiction. 

The tormenting process Avhich the venerable Mrs. Compton 
seemed to be now making him undergo, for the express pui poso 
of proving that he had been wrong, secretly delighted Airs. 
Stephenson. She listened to every word concerning it with 
deep attention, comprehended perfectly the game which both 
parties were playing, and immediately determined, thoughtless 
of consequences, to eke out aunt Betsy’s efforts to pi'ove that the 
general had blundered by every moans in her pow'er. Of tins 
new whim she gave no hint to Agnes, but parted from her with 
a gentle pronnse to endure the Donago inliiction as patiently as 
she could. 

Had it not been for tliis unfortunate vagary on the part of 
Mrs. Stephenson, it is probable that all serious annoyance from 
the O’Houagoughs would have gradually died away, from the 
positive difficulty of keeping up anything like friendly inter¬ 
course between persons so every w'ay incongruous. But for this, 
the ci-devant major’s ambitious projects would have gradually 
sank into a humbler sphere, his wdfe wmuld soon have preferred 
talking of her “darling Agnes,” to enduring the restraint of her 
presence; aunt Betsy would have grown we<uy of the sport, 
and so would Alaster Compton too; while it can hardly bo 
doubted that General Hubert liimself would have gladly suffei-otl 
the discordant connection to be placed on a proper footing, 
according to AIis. O’Donagough as much consideration as might 
be granted without inconvenience to his own family, but no 
more. 

ThiLt all this was most devoutly to be wished, nobody felt so 
strongly as poor Agnes ; but unfortunately in this case, neither 
her judgment nor her conduct could avail to check the mischief 
produced by the frolicsome thoughtlessness of Nora—the easy 
pliability of her husband, and the sort of compunctuous weak¬ 
ness with which poor Mr. Willoughby permitted hinjself to be 
persecuted by his first wife’s sister, as a sort of atonement for 
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his deeply-repented neglect of her child. All this worked 
together so effectually, that before the end of a fortnight, the 
mischief had got so far ahead* of them, as to produce a per¬ 
fectly good understanding on the subject between General 
Hubert and Mrs. Compton. Both cordially confessed they 
had been wrong, and most cordially united in deprecating the 
consequences of it; but, unfortunately, they were no longer 
capable of stopping the movement thcjj^ had put in action. 

Mr. O'Donagough, without making the slightest attempt to 
lead Stephenson to play, contrived to discover tlmt in the winter 
he had no sort of objection to it; and, meanwhile, by innu¬ 
merable devices to make himself useful and even agreeable to 
him. With {IS much genuine coarstmess, he had infinitely more 
tact than his vulgar wife, and W{is, in truth, so able an actor, 
tluit wdth an o1 >ject of sufficient importance before him, he was 
ca]);ible of sustaining nuiny clniracters extremely foreign to his 
own. Stephentson soon Ixjlioved him to have betm the most 
cnthusi{xstic sportsman, the most enterjmising naturalist, and 
the most benevolent speculator who had ever visited New South 
Wales, and listened to his unbounded lies with undoubting con¬ 
fidence, till at length he became fully convinced, that despite 
the peculi{iritics of “the Biirnaby,” he had found a very 
valua}.)le accpiainhince in her husband ; and that at the time 
when everybody was talking of the country with interest, it 
W'as really very pleasant to have picked uj^ a man who probably 
knew more about it than any one else in Enghind. It Avas 
ex:ictly the sort of thing Frederic Stephenson liked, enabling 
him to get in the van of information, without the bore of read¬ 
ing interminable books, and endless quiirterly articles upon it; 
and, in short, Mr. Allen O’Donagough w’as soon on such 
excellent terms with “ the rich Stephenson,” that he dined Avith 
him tAvice in one Aveek, and might most d{iys bo seen walking 
and talking with him on the pier for an hour together. This 
intimacy Avent on the more prosperously, because Mrs. Stephen¬ 
son contrived in her usxial easy style, to perform her part of the 
mischief she Avas so thoughtlessly promoting, Avitli very little 
inconvenience to herself. She called once or tAvice on Mrs. 
O’Donagough; but as her carriage had tAvo or three children in 
it, she could not leave them, and therefore only sent in her card, 
and AV'hen these visits Avere returned, it A\'as poor Mr. AVil- 
loughby Avho had to converse A\ith her. The inviting Mr. 
O’Honagough to dinner, of course did not include the ladies of 
the family; yet the talking of it served extremely well to show 
the gencr.il that his friendly reception of his A\dfe’s aunt had 
already entailed the connection upon them, and in addition to 
this, Nora more than once amused herself by inAuting Patty to 
pass the evening when Compton Avas engaged to dine with 
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them, a device which produced a display of coquetry on the' 
part of'lihe young lady, so comic, as repeatedly to make her 
forget her fine-ladyisni in hearty laughter at the remembrance 
of it. 

It was by dilating a little too maliciously upon this, in the 
presence both of General Hubert and Mrs. Oomptom, that the 
foundation of a perfect reconciliation between them was laid. 
No sooner did they find themselves alone together, or, at least, 
with Agnes only for a witness, than they both, as by common 
consent, pleaded guilty to great folly in permitting Compton to 
amuse himself in so objectionable a manner; and the ice once 
broken, nothing could be more frank than the sincerity with 
which each declared themselves to blatne. But, unfortunately, 
it/was much easier to confess the fault than to remedy it; and 
so insidiously did Mrs. O’Donagough contrive to turn every 
accident to profit in promoting tlie intercourse between the 
cousins, that at length the old lady.suddenly deiilaretl her inttn- 
tion of returning immediately to Compton Basset, and taking 
her young heir with her for the pur])OSC of giving hiiii some 
shooting upon Ms own manor. This Avas conferring a degree of 
pre-eminent dignity upon tlie boy, which both father and 
mother, under other circumstances, would have been very likely 
to disapprove; but now no objection was made to it, and the 
scheme w'as immediately decided ujnn. The bright eyes of 
Miss Patty could by no means stand a competition with par¬ 
tridge shooting with his OAvn <logs, and the youthful Lotluirio, 
mounted on the coach-box of aunt Betsy’s carriage, dfushed past 
the abode of his kdfc, and waved his hat so gaily to her and 
her mother, who stood together at the open drawing-room 
window, that though little was said between them on the sub¬ 
ject, both felt that “siitefui aunt Betsy” had achieved a mar 
<k fofee., which disappointed many prtjects. 

The mother consoled herself by remembering, that “the 
horrid old woman could not live for ever,” and the daughter 
found solace in a long recapitulation of Jack’s love-making 
on board the Atalanta, during a long walk on the clilf with 
her faithful friend Matilda. 

The departure of Compton, and, to say the truth, the 
departure of aunt I^tsy also, were, under the present circum¬ 
stances, a considerable relief to General Hubert; nevertheless, 
the O’Honagough plague was far Irom being put an end to by 
it. Agnes was still perpetually pained by witnessing the 
annoyance endured by her father under the persecutions of liis 
affectionate sister-in-law. 

It W'as Mr. Willoughby’s habit to ramble out every morning 
when at the sea-side immediately after breakfast, sometimes 
leading one grandchild with him, and sometimes another. Mrs. 
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O’Donagough soon became acquainted with this f^t, and from 
tliat hour the unfortunate gentleman was never pennittod to 
inhale the breeze he loved without having her closely fastened 
to his shie. Though neither his spirits nor his frame were 
j)articularly robust, he might, perhaps, have endured this daily 
annoyance with greater fortitude, had it been confined to the 
operations of her tongue as she walked beside him ; but always 
conscious that of alUthose upon \yhom she hung for the grati¬ 
fication of her ambition, he was the one w'ho would endure the 
deinoiistrations of her love most patiently, she n^ver relaxed in 
her determination to make the most of him. 

I’his led to such heavy hangings on Ms arm, such lusty 
tappings on the back when she had limited him into the public 
liiirary, and so many other w'earying tokens of aifectionate 
familiarity, that, though he complained to no one, l|is life 
jiositively became a burden to him; and it was only because 
ho thought someliody or other would guess the reason and think 
ho was unkind to “ poor Sophy’s sister,” that he did not at 
once take to his bed in order to get rid of her. . 

dhe only person wdio did yueas the reason of his languid 
looks and altered spirits, ivas his daughter Agnes; and the idea 
having once suggested itself, tliere was no great difficulty in 
testing its truth and convincing herself that it was well-fouftded. 
As soon as she became quite sure of the fact, she pointed it out to 
her husband, who secretly reproached himself much more severely 
than hc! confessed for having been so greatly the cause of it. 
These feelings d'un part et d'autre soon led to the anticipation 
of a scheme, long ago projected, but not intended to take place 
till the following year. 

General Hubert’s eldest son had gone through Eton school, 
wuth such brilliant rapidity as to be ready for college at least 
two years before his father wished to send him there. During 
this dangerous interval he had himself determined upon being 
his tutor, and, by taking him on the continent wuth his mother 
and sisters, hoped to assist essentially the formatioii, of his 
moral character Avhile giving him the advantage of modern 
languages and extensive travelling. 

in this scheme Mr. M’illougliby had been always included; 
hc liad already repeatedly visited Italy, and had so unifonnly 
found himself in better health on the continent, that nothing 
but his averseness to leave his daughters and tlieir cliildren 
induced him to reside in England. 

Had General and Mrs. Hubert wanted any confirmation on 
the • subject of Mr. Willoughby’s w'eariness of Brighton, they, 
would have found it in the manner of Ms receiving their 
proposal for immediately leaving it for France. 

When every member of a party is cordially desirous of 
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promoting a scheme, and ample means exist to facilitate its 
being carried into execution, it is wonderful how much may be 
done in a little time. Mrs. Hubert., Miss Wilmot, and the 
two girls with their attendants, almost immediately crossed to 
Dieppe under the escort of Mr. Willoughby, wliile General 
Hubert, who it was settled should join them at Paris, returned 
to London for the purpose of settling everything previous to 
his leaving England, and arranging the aiioveraents of his son 
' Montague upon his finely quitting scliooT. 

Old Mrs.^jCompton had been long prepared for this sepa¬ 
ration, and was comforted under it by Compton Hubert’s 
promising to make Compton Basset, now become a very hand¬ 
some residence, his principal home during the vacations; while 
to its taking place somewhat earlier than was intended, she was 
perfectly reconciled by the motive for it. 


CHAPTER XVm. 

NotwitiistandinCt the sudden departure of General Hubert, 
and his family, the memory of their greatness, like the light- 
diffusing tail of a comet, remaind behind them, and Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough continm^d to be a person of unquestionable importam ‘0 
with all her Brighton acquaintance, d'he circle, indeed, was not 
a large one; her affections, as she observed to every member of it, 
having been too much centred on her own relations to h'avc her 
leisure for cultivating the miscellaneous friendship of the world 
at large. 

“ I know this is not right,” said she, “ I am quite aware that 
it is one’s duty to be condescending and civil to everybody ; but 
with me it is always the heart that speaks, and it would be in 
vain to attempt struggling with my affection for my darling 
niece, Mrs. Hubert, and her dear family—they have made me 
positively neglect everybody else; but 1 cannot help it! Those 
who know her will appreciate the attraction, and forgive- me; 
while by those who do not, I must submit to be accounted 
fastidious, exclusive, and most abominably proud.” 

Mr. O’Donagough, who, when he was not meditating on 
matters more important, would frequently derive considerable 
amusement from listening to his wife, now and then indulged in 
a little quiet quizzing at her expense; but she had too much 
good sense to take a great deal of notice of it, and generally 
.contrived, indeed, to end by having much the best of it in her 
own opinion. 

One point on which he particularly liked to attack her was 
on the change in their relative positions, as to their intercourse 
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with the Stephenson family. He remendbered their first visit, 
and the secondary part he had acted ujion that occasion, which 
he loved to contrast with the one now allotted him. 

“ I cannot think how it is, my dear, that you see so very 
little of your own near connection, Mrs. Stephenson, while I am 
got so plcjisantly intimate with her husband; but it seems really 
as if you counted for nothing with* them,” said he. 

“ The reason for that is plain enough, Mr. O’Donagough—I 
cannot abide that little idiot woman; in fact, I jjerfectly hate, 
the sight other—odious doll! lolling almost at full length in her 
open cai riage, just to make everybody stare at her, with a dozen 
children like so many monkeys stuck up behind and before, to 
make up the show.” 

“ Don’t agitate yourself, my dear! ” r^umed the gentleman, 
in a mild voice; ‘‘ though 1 cannpt greatly wonder at your 
feeling vexed. She really takes no more notice of you than if 
you were no relation at all; and considering how remai'kably 
affi^ctionate you are to all your cousins, it must be very 
trying,” 

‘‘ You may keep your pity to yourself, JMr. O’Donagough ; 
and if you fancy I am affronted, you were never more deceived 
in your Jife. Besides, you n\istake the matter altogether. The 
fact is, she is'Sll but blind, jx)or thing, and 1 don’t choose, to be 
always bawling after her, as the caniage drives along ; but it is 
most preposterously out of the question, to supfX)se for a moment, 
that she would dare to cut rne! ” 

“ Well, my dear, I dare say you know best; but sometimes 
it looks very like it.” 

“ Nonsense, O’Donagough! Cut me, indeed! when her own 
father, dear* affectionate creature, perfectly dotes upon me! He 
treats me a thousand tunes more like a sister than a sister- in-law, 
and—bless him !—I love hinfi in return as a real sister should, tmd 
so he sludl find, I can tell her, as soon as he comes back tt> 
England; for let liim be where he will, in town or country, 

I am quite detcraiined to be near him. People as sincerely 
attacjied as we are, cannot bear to l)e long parted.” 

Jif ♦ * » * 

Some weeks more of fine autumn weather passed away, 
during wliich the O’Donagough family, and their little coterie^ 
continued to enjoy the sea-breezes and each other’s society, m the 
most fashionable manner. 

Some dffiultory conversations occasionally arose between the 
ci-devant major and his lady as to what they were to do, and 
where they were to go next. On all these occasions, Mr. ^ 
O’Donagough permittm his wife to talk almost as much as she * 
liked, without uttering a word that deserved the name of contra¬ 
diction. But though she laid (kwn very plainly what he had 
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best do—and what of course he would do—and what it would be 
perfect madness if he did not do, the subject always came to a 
close without leaving her at all wiser respecting his real inten¬ 
tions than when it began. 

Meanwhile, Patty was enjoying herself greatly; for though, 
as she ingenuously confessed to her friend Matilda, she liad no 
one lean in particular, there was not one of the set, except 
Foxcroft, who did not make a little love to her whenever they 
had an opportunity. But a heavy blow w^as about to disturb 
her tranquilli|;y. 

The hliss Perkinses having by this time, in the most lady¬ 
like and respectable manner, expended the sum (whatever it 
might have been) destined for their marine excursion, had been 
one morning looking anxiously over all their little accounts, and 
had reluctantly decided that it was quite time to return to their 
first floor at Belle-Vue-terrace, Broinpton, for the remainder of 
the passing year, and the first seven months of the in^xt. 

They had just mutually exchanged the melancholy words, 
“ Yes, we must go ! ” when their beloved Patty, with her accus¬ 
tomed vehemence of vivacity, bounced into the room. 

“ What a hateful bad day it is for the glass! ” she exclaimed, 
rushing to the window, which a driving rain from the south¬ 
west had obliged the sisters reluctantly to close, “hlot a soul 
to be seen in the sea, or out of it! Isn’t it a bore ? ” 

“Alas! my dearest Patty,” replied Miss Matilda, “vexing 
as it is to see the rain fall so, I have got something at my heart 
worse than that.” 

“Why, you haven’t seen Foxcroft go by without looking in, 
or anything of that sort, have you V ” replied the sympathising 
young girl, with a significant smile. 

“ No, Patty, no, not that. 1 really don’t believe there is 
any danger of it,” replied Matilda, with a heavy sigh. “ Poca- 
Foxcroft! poor dear fellow 1 he little thinks how soon all our 
delightful evenings in that dear drawing-room up stairs will be 
over I ” 

“ Over I ” echoed Patty. “ Why, what’s in the wind^iow ? 
the route isn’t come, is it ? ” 

“ Not for him, Patty, but it has come for me ! ” 

“ What do you mean, Matilda ? ” 

“ Only too truly what I say, dearest; think wdiat I feel, 
when I tell you that my sister has received a lett(;r from London 
this morning, which renders it absolutely necessary that we 
should return home immediately.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense 1 ” replied Patty. “ I should like to 
know what there is to make you two go, if you clioosc to stay ? 
What’s the good of being old maids?—of course I don’t mean 
Matilda, for I really don’t believe you wdl be one in the 
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end; bwt what’s tlie good of having nobody in the world 
belonging to you, if you can’t stay when you idease, and go 
when you please ? ” 

“ Business, my dear, you know, must be minded,” said Miss 
Louisa, ratlier mysteriously, 

“ Well, then, let Miss Louisa go by herself,” said the lively 
Patty. “ She is old enough to walk alone, and I neither can 
nor will be left here without you to walk with, Matilda. You 
shan’t budge a step, till we go too.” ' 

“ Dear, darling creature! ” exclaimed Miss #Matilda, in a 
burst of enthusiastic fondness, while a delightful hope flashed 
through her mind that it Wiis possible Mrs. O’Donagough, to 
plccise her daughter, might ask her to remain as their guest 
after her sister went. So overwhelming w'as this sudden hope 
that it almost choked her, and pressing both her hands upon her 
heaving breast, she looked in the tace of her young friend with 
the most touching exj)ression imaginable. 

Patty inherited a considerable portion of her mother’s acute- 
neas, and saw in a moment what Iht friend had got in her head. 
The idea accorded jierfectly with her own inclination, which 
would have prompted her at once to oiler the half of her own 
little bed, rather than be left without a friend and confidant. 
But she rememl)ered her pa])a, and remembered, too, the- cold- 
meat dinners which fnxiuently graced their domestic board ; so 
she prudently restrained her hospitality, and only sjiid— 

Stop a minute, Matilda ! I want to speak to mamma, and 
you must not stir till I come back again.” 

“ Darling girl! I know wliat she is gone for,” exclaimed 
the agitated Matilda, iis soon as the door wfis closed. “ Oh, 
Louisa! I shall be perfectly wild with joy if she succeeds. I do 
assure you, very seriously, that I think Foxcroft means to pro- 
pos(5 to me. You need not shake your head so gloomily, my 
dear. 1 know you are thinking how often I have been disiip- 
l^ointed before ; but certoiidy no one can be so good a judge as 
myself what his manner is. Besides, Louisa, if the O'Dona- 
gou|^hs invite me, 1 shoidd like to accept it, whether I am right 
or wrong about Foxcroft; but this 1 will say, that if he really 
does mean nothing, it is better for my peace of mind that I 
should find it out at once, and if I do find him to be such a 
villain, I shall soon cease to care about him, 1 caii promise you 
that. You may dei^cnd upon it, my dear, 1 shall spend 
nothing—not a single sixpence after you are gone, excepting 
about eighteenpcnce a week for my washing.” 

While the ardent Matilda thus pleaded her own cause below 
stairs, her faithful friend was not less eloepent above. She had, 
however, a tougher listener to deal with. 

“ So here you tire together—that’s right,” said she, as siie 
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entered the drawing-room, with an assured step and confiding 
spirit; “I have got sometliing that I want to say to you 
both.” 

“ And what may that be, Miss Brighteyes? ” demanded her 
father. 

I’ll tell you in no time,” replied the young lady, ap¬ 
proaching him ; “ but please to remember, paj)a, that tiiis time 
you must let me have^ my own way, or you and 1 sluiU 
be two.” 

Indeed ! and pray what’s in the wind now ? ” 

“ What do you think, both of you, of the Perkinses being 
going away ? ” 

“ No ! are they indeed? ” cried IMrs. O’Donagovigh. 

“ Never mind, Patty, we shall not be long behind them,” 
added her husband. 

“But I don’t choose to be behind them at all, papa,” 
replied the young lady. 

“ That’s nonsense, Patty. I won’t have you go trying to 
fix their starting for just the same <,lay as ours; I don’t want 
to have my travelling ways s])ied into by anybody^ and that 1 
should have thought you might have known by this time.” 

“ Oh yes, paj)a, I know all that of course ; but as I have 
chosen Matilda Perkins for my particular Mend, she must not 
be counted as anybody ; and what I have come for now, is to 
say that you must let me invite her to stay behind her sister, 
and sleep with me.” 

“You shall do no such thing. Miss Patty, I promise you,” 
replied her papa; “ and if you hav(i got into the scra])e of 
asking her, with your eyes shut, you may get out of it as you 
can wdth your eyes open. And now conui here,” he contimied, 
holding out both his hands to invite lier a]>pi‘oach, “ I have 
something to say to you.” Patty felt a prodigiously strong 
inclination to snap her fingers, and run out of the i-oom; 
but she fortunately gave a glance at the expressive countmiaiice 
of her parent, and then walked {|uietly enough towards him, 
placing her hands in his. “ Now, then, Martha O’Donagough,” 
he said, “ listen to a word or two, and take my advice when 1 
tell you to remember them. I never will, now or ever, suffer 
any human being, man, woman, or child, except servants, to 
enter my house as an inmate. You are but a baby. Miss Patty, 
with all your cleverness, as to the ways of the world, or you 
would understand the wisdom of this. But whether you 
understand it or not, remember it ; and remember, too, if 
you please, that though I give you free leave to make as many 
friends as you like, and to talk to them early and late, of your 
bonnets and beaux, I will lock you up upon, bread and water, 
as sui’e as you stand here, if I ever catch you uttering a single 
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syllable about me, or my house, or roy friends, or anything that 
1 do, or anything that 1 say. Don’t fancy, Patty, that 1 shall 
not find it out. I have not lived for nothing, my dear, and 
what I want to know, I generally get at, first or last. Ask 
your mamma.” 

Mrs. O’Donagough, though possessed in no common degree 
of the courage and confidence produced by the consciousness of 
great mental power—and no woman cpuld have a much higher 
idea of her own ability—felt nevertheless something exceedingly 
like aAve, as she now listfmed to her husband. Slfe often, indeed, 
felt that she did not fully comprehend him—^tliat there were 
still many peculiarities in his character that she could not quite 
make out, and that, although, as she constantly assured herself 
and Patty, she wiis not in the least bit afi’aid of him, some feel¬ 
ing which she could not exactly describe, generally in all their 
little disputes, led her to the conclusion that it might be as well 
not to defy him. It was this which tnade her, when thus ap¬ 
pealed to, immediately answer, “ Mind what he says to you, 
Patty, tlK're’s a good girl. Of course he knows best, and when 
he spealcs in earnest, as lie does now, it would be very silly and 
wrong not to mind. So say nothing at all, Patty, to Matilda 
about staying. I can’t say 1 should much approve it myself— 
sIk; has always seen everything about us quite genteel, and 
what's the good of letting her know what we like to do when 
w<i are quite by ourselves V Ih'sides, Patty, you must see that 
she is getting so intimate with Foxcroft as to be sure of telling 
him just everything—and I have no notion of that. I'he 
officers have always seen us in the most agreeable manner 
possible—and what with my clever little suppers, and my dear 
relationship to the general, it is sure and certain that we count 
for jieoj)le of const*qnence with them, which may be a great 
advantage to us all, let us meet them where we will.” 

“ d'luii's enough, and to spare, mamma,” said Miss Patty, 
venttiring to beshi^t’- upon her female parent the sulkiness gene¬ 
rated by the decision of her father. “ For pity’s sake, don’t 
go preaeshing on any longer. If 1 mustn’t have a friend to speak 
to, I mustn’t, and there’s an end of that—only I hope we are 
not to stay much longer in this l)eastly stupid place—I am as 
tired as tired of it.” And with thc'se words the young lady 
made her exit, slamming the door after her with considerable 
energy. 

She had no great difficulty, on reaching the parlour again, 
to read on the countenance of her friend the hopt« and expec¬ 
tations to which her own sudden departure had given rise, and 
spite of the lecture she had just received, she scrupled not to con¬ 
fess that she had asked for leave to invite her, and had been 
refused. Her manner of confessing thi^ however, showed the 
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species of inherited talent she po^essed, as much as it did her 
lilial obedience to the spirit as well as to the letter of her 
instructions. 

“ I would have given anything, Matilda, to have got you to 
stay with me,” she said, “ but mamma’s notions are always so 
grand about everything, that she won’t ask you because she 
iiosn’t a fine handsome bedroom to put you in.” 

“ Oh, dear me! I hope she would not mind that witli such 
an intimate friend as I am ! ” exclaimed the affectionate Matilda, 
almost sobbing with eagerness. 

“ There’s no good thinking any more about it, my dear,’* 
replied Patty, decisively. “ It’s no go.” 

“And all because of the bedroom being little!” rc^oinCd 
Matilda, with a groan. “ Oh I Patty I I’d sleep upon the floor 
with a blanket round me, with joy and gladness, that I would I 
—Y<^, Patty, or without a blanket either, rather than go away 
from you—^that I would! ” 

Tlie excited feelings of the disappointed lady here over¬ 
powered her.; and she burst into tears. 

“ It is folly and nonsense crying about it, Matilda,” said 
Patty, with hiss of sympathising softness than her friend might 
have wished. “ That’s not my "way. They never mtike me cry 
now, let them do or say what they will. I always get my owm 
way when I can, and when I cannot, which isn’t often, I just 
snap my fingere at them, and take pretty good care to get 
something else out of ’em before I’ve done.” 

Miss Matilda here took Miss Ix)ui8a aside to the farthest 
corufir of the room, and consulttd her in a whisper, as to the 
]>cfesiDflity of her continuing to occupy their present bedroom 
for a or two longer. 

“ My dear child,” replied the tendto'-hearted elder sister, 
“ there is notliing I w’ould not <io to help you; but you know 
Ave hai’C reckoned the money over and over, and that there 
will be, when all’s paid, but just enough to take us to our OAvn 
door, and not a penny to spare. 1 wish to heaven you had not 
IxAUght that blue silk goAvn, Matilda ! ” 

“ There is no good in taunting me with that now% Louisa ; 
I had the best of motives for it, and it is cruel to throw it at me, 
at the very moment too wiien 1 am within such a hair’s-breadtU 
of making it answer. Dear, dear Louisa I do try to help me ! 
rinnk what a tiling it would be for both of us, if I was to 
marry I ” 

“ What can I do, ^Matilda ? ” replied the elder; “ I can’t 
lo miracles, you know.” But after a moment’s consideration, 
5he added, “There is but one way I can think of, and that’s 
rme I don’t like at all. I suppose we leave the shoe 

hill till next year.” 
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“ Good heavens! to be sure we might,” replied Matilda, 
with recovered spirits, and suddenly giving her sister a most 
cordial kiss. “ There is nobody of any fasliion, as we all know, 
who does not leave bills everywhere.” Then suddenly ap- 
proacliing Patty, who, desjute the unfavourable state of the 
atmospliere, was employed as usual in making experiments with 
tlie teh^cope, and addressing her in a tone that expressed botli 
tendoriu!SS and gai(;ty, she said, “My darling Patty! I do 
])ositiYely think it would break my hfeart to part with you a 
sijigle hour before I was absolutely forced to do^it, and Louisa 
siiys that of coume I could keej) on my own b(^room, if that 
was all.” 

Considerably alarmed by this pertinacity, which appearetl 
very likely to bring her into a scrape, Patty replied rather 
abruptly, Yes, my dear, but it is not all: j)apa is every bit as 
])t‘oiul as mannna, and he says that nothing in the world should 
ever make him invite any one to stay with us without having 
servants, footmen, you know, and all that. So it is no gooii 
to say any more about it.” 

“■ Put, my dearest Ihitty ! Surely such a friend as I am—” 
“ Say no more about it, I tell you, Matilda, but run and 
put your things on, and come down to the pier; it does not rain 
a dro]) now to signify, and I am xu'otty sure 1 saw Foxcroft and 
Willis ci'oss over as if they were going that way.” 

It was with a heavy heart, though with a raj)id step, that 
the unfortunate Matilda ran up stairs to comply with tl^ re¬ 
quest. and mournlully de8i)onding was the voice in wMch she 
murmured to her friend, as they walked along, “ Oh, Pat|y ! if 
wt' shonll meet Foxcroft, how shall I bear to tell him that we 
go on Monday ” ' 

“ \’ou must make the best of it, my dear, that is all I 
can sj<y,” friend. “But step quicker, Matilda! 

'I'lun'e they are, as I live, jiist going iqton the j)ier now! 
'’I'liey must have stor>ped somewhere or other since I first saw 
them.” 


The eyc« of Patty had not deceived her: on reaching the 
l^ier they found the two gentlemen she had named, beguiling 
their superabundant leisure by leaning over the waU, and watch¬ 
ing a distant shif> or two tlirough the. haze. Of course the 
young ladit's expressed some surprise at seeing them. “ So, then, 
you are no more afraid of a Scotch mist than we are ? ” said 
I’litty, giving her i)arasol to Mr. Willis, while she tightened the 
strings of her too fragile bonnet. 

“ Anything is better than staying boxed uj) at home,” ije- 
plied the young man; “ and I suj)jx)se that’s your idea, Misa 
Patty , as well as ouis V ” 

“ I suppose it is,” answered Patty. “ But I don’t intend 
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to stand still, shivering like this —1 shall walk up and down just 
as fast as I can trot.” 

“ Well, then, you had better give me your ann, or upon my 
life you will be blown over,” said Mr. Willis, while Mr. Fox- 
croft oflfered his to her companion in the piost touching of 
manners, namely, without saying a word; which always seems 
to indicate that protection on the one side, and dependence on 
the other, is a matter of course between the parties. 

Patty and her companion chattered away at a great rate; 
but Mr. Foxcroft and Miss Matilda Perkins walked on for 
several paces without exchanging a word. The lady’s heart wfis 
beating violently, and the gentleman’s head was at work. 

When an unmarried officer of the line is very hard up, it is 
by no means an unusual thing that he should turn his thoughts 
towards matrimony; but when conscious that his last birthday 
left him within a lustre of half a hundred, and that his hair is a 
dapple, between red and gray, he confines himself, if he be wise, 
to the minor prizes in the market, takes especial care that there 
be no fathers or brothers in the way, and is particular about 
nothing, save the certainty that the lady has got soinething, and 
that this something is at her own disposal. At the moment 
above mentioned. Lieutenant Foxcroft was turning in his head 
all the facts which had reached his knowledge tending to throw 
light on the financial concerns of his fair friend. Mr. O’Dona- 
gough had shown himself perfectly ready to give all the infor¬ 
mation he could, to which friendly openness he was perhaps in 
some degree prompted by the fact, that Mr. Foxcroft owed him 
a debt of honour, amounting to seventy-three pounds—^liut in 
truth, his knowledge of the Miss Perkinses’ concerns was not 
sufficient to justify giving advice on so important a poijit, and 
the brave lieutenant felt that he must be his own pioneer. 
Tliis naturally gave something of restraint to his conversation, 
wliile on the other hand the collected tenderness of thirty-six 
years, in a bosom peculiarly prone to receive soft, impressions, 
produced a swelling fulness in the heart of Miss Matilda, which 
for a consid^able time rendered it impossible for her to speak a 
word. 

At length Lieutenant Foxcroft became fully aware that there 
was something dangerous in this protracted silence, and prelud¬ 
ing the words by a slight cough, he said, 

“ What a very unpleasant day for the seaside it Ls.” 

It was with a sigh which an actress might have taken as a 
model, that Miss Matilda replied “ Very.” 

. Again they were both silent; when the lady, perceiving by 
the green drops that trickled from her parasol upon her bosom, 
that it would probably soon rain too hard for even Patty to 
continue her •nromenade. determined that the nrecious momente 
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which were passing, should not pass in vain, and straggling to 
subdue the vehemence of her feelings, that she might speak 
distinctly, she said, 

“ Captain Foxcroft, this is, I suppose, the last walk that 
we shall take together at Brighton. My sister and myself 
return to our London home on Monday.” 

'Idiey had jast reatdied that end of the pier which abuts upon 
the sea, as tins annunciation concluded ; upon which the Lien- 
tcuiant stood stock-still; and though tne barrier against wliich 
the waves were rudely breaking was cold and we4, the agitated 
Matilda gladly availed herself of tlio support it offered; and, 
regardless of the smart silk-scarf that perished in the act, she 
j)laced both her arms upon it, and remained with her eyes 
intently fixed ujM>n the ocean. 

The news siie had thus communicated considerably startled 
hlr. Foxcroft, and i>luuged him in a very disagreeable dilemma; 
for lu^ was by no means ready to act upon it in any way. lie 
w'ould, indeed, have been vastly imprudent had he committed 
himself either by declaring a passion or pronouncing a farewell. 
For while, on the one hand, the lady’s evident independencti, 
and equally evident partiality, urged him forward, his ignorance 
of tiie amount of what he might gain by proceeding, kepd him 
back. His conduct, under the circumstances, was in every way 
judicious; being, in fact, the result of great experience, and a 
thorough acquaintauce with all such matters. After a pause, 
which told Matilda quite as plainly as any words could have 
done, that her news had almost annildlated him, he said, 

“ Is it possible? ” 

“ It is indeed! ” she replied, with expressive emphasis. 

Another pause followed. 

‘‘ In what paid; of that vast wilderness will you be hid, my 
dear Miss Matilda ? ” said the Lieutenant, with a truly military 
sigh. 

“ We live at Brompton,” was the softly-wrhispered reply. 

“ Of coui'se, our friends, the O’Donagouglis, will always 
know where you are ? ” 

Oh ! yes,” she answered, while her heart was tom by 
conflicting joy at this proof that he meant to inquire for her, 
and grief at perceiving that whatever might be his future 
intentions, there w^as for the present no hope w'hatever of a 
declaration. 

Such being too clearly the case, and the rain now falling in 
such torrents that Patty and hlr. Willis had taken to their 
heels and ran home (not without a little joking upon thn 
•tete-a-tek at the pier-head)—such being the case, Miss Matilda 
Perkins made up her mind to turn round and walk home like¬ 
wise. But even, in that wet, dirty, dismal moment, hope 
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lingered at her heart, and she deteniiined to try what one 
honest, open, unmitigated look of tenderness might produce. 
The circumstances of her position were favourable to the ex])eri- 
ment, for tlie “ plentiful moisture ” which encumbered her hair 
gave her fxce a sort of forlorn and melancholy look, of which 
she was not wholly unconscious, and which she thought might 
serve her better at such a moment than the tightest curls. But, 
alas! there are some n,atures upon which the innocent little 
trickeries and pearly tears of tender woman fell like soft dcAv- 
dro])8 on thd sturdy oak. They may glitter about it; nay, 
scuuetimes shine almost like a glory around its lofty crest, but 
not a fibre is moved therc'by, 

IS'othing could be more expressive, more intelligible, more 
heart-searcliing than Avas tliis look of Matilda l*erkins—but it 
Avas in vain. As well might cannon be expected to startle a 
well-trained charger, as suck a look to shake the firmness of 
Lieutenant Foxcroft. 

I'his is a su])ject painful to dwell upon ; and it is enough to 
Ewiy that the two sisters departed by the stage on the morning 
appointed, without carrying with them any c;onsolation whatever 
for the imprudent purchase of the blue silk-goAvn. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Another six weeks completed the period for which IMr. 
O’Donagougli considered it advisable to remain at Brighton, 
and due notice was given to his lady and daughter that they 
were to pack up their faded finery and be ready for starting. 
The ODonagough policy as to the most advantageous mode of 
performitig a journey, had not undergone any alteration since 
their arrival, and therefore, exactly the same jwocess was gone 
through to restore them to the metropolis as that which had 
brought them from it. Having chosen rather a late coach, 
they reached the renowned White Bear in very proper time 
for dinner; but Mt. O’Donagougli, for reasons of his own, pre¬ 
ferred ordering luncheon, after which he once more set out in 
quest of a home for himself and his family. His absence uj)on 
this occasion Avas very short, for it being the latter end of 
October, lodgings were not difficult to find ; and in less time 
than it would have taken most people to think al)out it, he had 
packed himself, his lady, liis daughter, and all their baggage 
into a hackney-coach. 

“ You must neither grunt nor grumble, turn sulky nor look 
cross,” said Mr. O’Donagough, as soon as the Audiicle drove off, 
“ if you don’t happen^to like the lodgings 1 have got for you. 
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They are cheap, and that’s the reason I take them. . I don’t 
intend that you should cither see or be seen much for the next 
two montlis or so, and I desii-e that you will make up your 
minds to it at once.” 

“ What does he say, mamma ? ” inquired the terrified Patty, 
turning to her mother; for what with the wheels, and the 
Btej)S, and the windows, she had heard this 8])eech but very 
imperfectly. “What does papa siiy about our not being 
seenV” 

“ Hold your tongue, Patty,” being the only answer she 
received, the young lady turned to tlie window, let down the 
glass, and for the next five minutes found great consolation 
from meditating on the impossibility of not being seen, if she 
lived in a place where such throngs filled the streets as were 
then jostling each other before her eyes. At the end of that 
time, tlio equipage stoj)p(;d at the door of a small private house 
in one of the narrow streets that steal away and hide them¬ 
selves right and left of the splendours of Regent-street. The 
aspect of the dwelling was not very inviting Irom without, nor 
was the prospect greatly improved when the door opened and 
displayed its size, colour, and various other properties within. 
But Mrs. O’Donagough entered, and neither “grunted-nor 
grumbled, turned sulky nor looked cross.” Her whole manner 
and appeiarance indicated the triumph of reflection over im¬ 
pulse, and of wisdom over weakness. She quietly followed the 
dirty little maid who opened for her the front-parloiu* door and 
permittal her eye to take a catalogue of all it contained, with¬ 
out suflering her tongue to utter a syllable of commentary 
tliereon. . 

Not so Miss Patty. The contrast lx;twcen this dwelling 
and that she had left at Brighton was “too much for her 
strength,” and site exclaimed, in no whispered accents— 

“ Mercy upon us, mamma! You don’t mean that we should 
live here V ” 

Fortunately, Mr. O’Honagough was at that moment wholly 
occupied in assisting the coachman to drag their trunks and 
boxes into the narrow passage, which they so completely filled 
that he was induced to oflcr the man an additional sixpence upon 
condition of his “ giving him a hand ” to get them up stairs 
to their sleeping apartments at once, a promptitude of arrange¬ 
ment which was rendered expedient from the total impossibility 
that any animal more bulky than the dirty little maid should 
get in or out of the house without climbing over them. 

The interval thus occupied gave Mrs. t>’l)onagough an 
opiKirtunity of bestowing a few words of very excellent ^vice 
upon her daughter. 

“My dear Patty,” said she, “there is no doubt in the 
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world that this is the very horridest den that ever man hronght 
a wife and daugliter to. And I, too, with such relations as I 
have ! But you see how I bear it; and take my word for it, 
there is no good in contradicting him just at tliis time; I am 
quite sure he has got something or other working in liis head 
that makes it convenient. 1 don’t mean to say l)ut what if he 
wwild trust the whole management of eviirything to me, I might 
have contrived to do all he wants done, and kept something like 
comfort about us besideS; but men will be men, Patty, all the 
world over, v^orse luck! ” 

To all this Patty made no other reply than a grunt. 

The evening passed, as such evenings generally do. A 
family group placed in lodgings of wdiich females greatly dis- 
apx)rove, but which, being clioscn by the mah*, must be endurtHi, 
seldom manifest any striking synqjtoms of hilarity. 

Fortunately, however, Patty was very Blecj.)y; and fortu¬ 
nately too, i)erhaj)S, Mrs. O’Donagough I'emembei'cd that she 
had more than one box to oi)en befoi’c all the nightc;)i)S could be 
found ; so it did not last long, and before ten o’clock the eyes of 
the whole party w^ere closed in slet'j), as sound as the circum¬ 
stances of their location were likely to jjermit. 

Poor Patty’s boasted beauty did not sliow to advantage the 
next morning, and, to do Mr. Allen O’Donagoiigh justice, it 
must be confessed tliat he looked at her with some concern. But 
as his wife had very correctly ol)servcd, he had something w'ork- 
ing in his head whicl) rendered their renutining in obscurity for 
a month or two exc(!edingly convenient; and, tlu'reforc, being 
a man of considerable tirmness of purpose, he had not the 
slightest intention of altering his jdans, though he ixirceived 
that one of the bright eyes he so niuch admired was almost hid 
by the swelling which distressed her cheek, and the other as dull, 
dim, and heavy as if the light which usually blazed within it had 
been suddenly put out. 

But, notwithstanding the steadiness wdth which he. retained 
his resolution of keeping the ladies of his family in this perfect 
retirement, he yet felt good-humouredly disposed to siq)port.the 
young lady’s spirits under it if he could, and tiierefore, while 
her mother was engaged in the rooms above, he drew a chair 
towards the recess beside the fire-place, where, in a slipjjery, 
tall, horsehair arm-chair, poor Patty sat ensconced, and thus 
addressed her:— 

“ You don’t like this so well as our gay lodgings at Brighton, 
do you, darling?” 

< “ What d’ye ask that for, papa ? ” replied the young lady; “ I 

should think you might guess, without my telling you.” 

“ And so I can, Patty. But you can’t guess, I’ll beta guinea 
you can’t, what’s going to happen to you next.” 
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The telling such a young lady as Patty that “ something is 
going to happen to her,” almost invariably suggests the idea 
that she is about to be married ; and so it was in the present 
case. I'hc swelling on her cheek did not—for, alas ! it could 
not—clisappear in a moment, but all other obscurations of her 
beauty vanished, as she exclaimed, “ Good gracious, papa! what 
can you mean ? ” 

“What have you got in your head now, Patty ? ” replied her 
fath(?r, laughing. “ You don’t think Pm going to give you a 
hasband, do you?” , 

“ llow should I know ?” returned the pouting Patty. 

“ No, my darling, it is not that yet,” said he, assuming a 
more serious air ; “ I wouldn’t, for more tlian I’ll say, that my 
girl should be mated before she has got her best feathers bn. 
You shall bo sometliing, and somebody, I can tell you, before I 
have done. Put then you must let me manage matters my own 
w'ay, my dear. 1 have had great misfortunes in my time, Patty, 
oi-1 migiit liave btseii as rich and as grand as Mr. Stephenson, 
and that was the reason why I w^ent over to such a cheaj) and 
prosperous country as Australia. But tilings are going better 
with me now again, and if you’ll be a good girl, and wait 
patiently, wdthout any expense, till the proper season, for 
gaietj'- begins, you shall see wliat I will do for you; and it is 
not giving up much, either, for there is not a single soul in 
London now.” 

“ iMy goodness, papa, how' you do talk!” replied the indig¬ 
nant Patty, more atlecti'd by this hist statement than by any- 
tliing wliich Itad preceded it. “ ^Vhy, ’tw'as a perfect crowd 
that we drove through last night; and if you would but take 
lodgings in sonu; street where I could look out of the window 
and sei' the |)eopU^ ,1 should not care for anything, almost.” 

“ You are too lumible-miiided by half, my darling,” replied 
Mr. O’Donagough, chucking her under the chin. “ You shan’t 
oidy look at the peojile, but all the people shall look at you, if 
you’ll let me have my way without grumbling. The people you 
saw' hist niglit, Patty, were nothing but a parcel of clerks and 
milliiuTs’ girls, w'ho have no longer anything to do in their shops, 
because all the hue folks are out of tow'ii.” 

“ I don’t care what they w'ere,” replied his daughter, with 
great animation ; “I am sure they were as handsome and 
elegant-looking as possible ; and at any rate it must be better 
to see them than that nasty old dustman there, with his horrid 
bell.” 

“Patty!” sjiid her father, gravely, “you are not half so 
quick and clever as 1 fancied you were. I thought I had 
made you understand how being careful and saving at one 
time, could enable one to be grand and gay at another. 
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But you talk now like a mere child, and if you go on bo I 
must treat you as such. I sui:)pose you really are not old 
enough yet to comprehend the advantage of this sort of ma¬ 
nagement.” 

“ Yes, but I am, though,” replied Patty, tartly ; “ and I’ll 
be bound for it, if you would tell me, just once for all, what you 
wall give us to sjiend in a year, I’d manage to sliow off wdth it 
quite as well as you, and never set us down in such a misty, dark, 
dull place as this, neither.” 

Jmt our/'for all, Patty, won’t do for me. There is no 
need to enter with you into any long explanation coniicruiiig 
iny affairs. Girls can’t po&sibly uiulersland the subject, noi* 
women either, for that matter, because they are never brought 
up to it. So I hope neither your mother nor you will torment 
me with any questions, but be contented with w'hat you can 
get, and tliankful that you belong to a man who nc;v(T leaves a 
stone unturned if he thinks he can find money under it.” 

“ But I suppose I may walk out, sir? ” said tlie httle-pleased 
Patty, almost blubbering. 

“ Yes, you may walk, but I should very strongly recommend 
you both not to show^ yourselves now, pranked out just as 1 
hope you will a])}>ear wdien I am receiving lords and baromts iit 
my house—you wall do yourselves a monstrous deal of liarin l»y 
it, I can tell you. But 1 believe it is easier to stop the wind 
from blowing, than a woman’s ribbons from tlap])ing.” 

At this moment Mrs. O'Donagough entered tlie room, and 
instantly perceiving from the oountenance of the young lady 
that sometliing was wrong, she ventured to say in an acix'iit 
which did not manifest any decided deterniinutiou to take paid 
with either, 

“ Wdiat’s the matter now? ” 

“ 1 have only been giving Miss Patty a hint or two as to Ibo 
patient endurance of a cheap h)dging, till 1 sec right and tit to 
put her into a dear one,” said Mr. O’Donagoiigli. 

“ You had better leave her to me, Donny,” replied his lady; 
“ whatever I tell her is right, that she w ill do.” 

“ That’s more than I’ll promise, unless 1 hajipen to like it,” 
said Patty, recovering her vivacity, and giving so saiuy a wink 
with the eyelid still tinder her command, as to thiow^ her huhtr 
into an ecstasy of laughter. 

“ Come, come, that’s all right again ; if my beauty does not 
get into the sulks, w'e shall get through the next two or three 
months in no time, and then you shall blazi* away, both of you, 
^as you never blazed before,” said Mr. O’Jtonagough ; ad<liug in 
a rather mysterious tone, “ You have no notion yet, either of 
you, what I have got in my head to do for your pleasure and- 
profit. But if I hear any grmnbling it will spoil all, mind 
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that. If you trouble me now, or ever, with questions—observe, 
1 speak to both of you alike—if you trouble me now or ever 
with any questions whatever, about my goings on, or what t 
mean to do, or what I mean not to do, by Jove, I’ll take myself 
off! , You are able to get at your own money now, my Bar- 
naby,” he continued, in an accent of perfect good-humour, ‘‘ as 
w'ell as before you married me, and I give you credit for your 
cleverness ; but one advantage of this is, you know, that you 
can do without me. Now, don’t fancy,.,either of you, that I am 
angry, or want to get rid of you—for I don’t—quite the 
contrary. If things go as I wish, my wife and daughter will 
count fur something. So come and kiss me, Patty, and remem¬ 
ber that the better you behave, the smarter you shall be when 
the fine folks come to town again.” 

It would have been difficult for Mr. O’Donagough, or any 
gentleman under similar circumstances, to have pronouneal an 
harangue nnu’e calculated to obtain the olyects he desired. Had 
he scolded, tin y w'ould probably have scolded again ; had he 
blustered, they might have rebelled ; but i).romi.ses, threats, and 
mysteiy togetJier, formed a eiiain most admirably calculated to 
lead ladies captive ; and even before any opportunity had been 
given for them to consult together, both mother and daughter 
had res[)ectively made up their minds to behave wcJl. 

“ I think J w'ill sit down at once to my Siitin stitch, Patty,” 
said Mrs. O'Donagough; “ it’s always wu'ong to wnste time. 
Pliat cloak will be pi'i-fectly magnificent, if ev('r I live to finkh 
it, and it is liktiy enough tluit. it may be useful to you, or to 
me, one of these days. And if I w’as you, dailing, I’d set about 
turning that pretty green silk dress that the sea faded so abomi¬ 
nably ; it will look as good as new, Patty, if you 'do the job 
nicely.” 

“ Yes, I will,” re|)lied Patty almost meekly, and dutifully 
turning her Kt(q:>8 towards the door to seek the employment 
suggested ; but before she opened it, she ventured to turn her 
head and sjiy, “ Do you think, manuna, we shall be able to ge t 
any novels to read ? ” 

“ Upon my wwd, my dear, I don’t know,” was Mrs. 
O’Donagough’s discreet reply, glancing at the same time a look 
of civil inquiry towards her husband. 

“ Novels?—d'o l>e sure you may; lots,” replied Mr. O’Dona¬ 
gough, gaily. “ I’m going out, and if you’ll sit dowm to your 
needles, J’ll find out the nearest circulating-library for you, and 
subscribe for three montlis.” 


“And wdll you bring back something, papa,” said Patty, 
yawning, as she turned her eyes tow ards the one window, which,' 
though it commanded an uninteri-uj)ted view of the window 
opposite, had little else to recommend it. 
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“ I will if I can—^but you must not expect me directly ; I 
have too much to do to turn errand-boy just now, my beauty. 
You and your mother can stitch together for an hour or two, I 
know, without coming to the end of your talk. Wliy, you have 
got to hash up all that happened at Brighton; and when that’s 
done and over, you may begin upon what you shall do, and 
wliat you shall say, and w^hat you shall jmt on some three 
months hence, when you will be Hving in style and state again,” 
replied Air. O’Doiiagough. 

Tatty shrugged her slioulders, but left the room without a 
word ; strong evidence that Ins judicious eloquence ha<l not been 
tlu’own away u})on her. When she returned to it with thimble, 
needles, cotton-box, and scissors in one hand, and a liuge mass 
of miscellaneous trumpery in the other, siie found her mamma 
alone, and already deeply occujned by the magnific(mt cloak. 

‘‘ Tray do you intend to bear this, mamma V ” said Tatty, as 
soon ius she had drawn forward the only movable table in the 
room, and ].)lac(d it near the window. Do you really intend 
to go on bearing this quietly 'i ” 

“ Bear it V llow am I to help bearing it ? ” replied Mrs. 
O’Donagough, sharidy. “ As if you did not know', girl, that I 
have no more power to help myself than this needle has. AVhere 
1 choose to piLsli it there it must go ; and wdiere he chooses to 
put us, there w'e must stay ; and if you know any cure lor it, I 
hope you will tell me, that’s ah. Ain’t these leaves perfect, 
Tatty'? ” 

“I am sure I shall hang myself if it is to last for three 
months,” rejoined her daugliter, without indicating the least 
emotion at sight of the perfect satin-stitch, “ Mind! I give you 
fair warning, mother; 1 shall either hang myself or run away.” 

“ And pray, Aliss Tatty, W’hy do you not tell your papa so, 
instead of trying to bother me worse*, than I am bothered 
ah'eady?” demanded Airs. O’Donagough. 

“ Why, just because you are the gentleman’s wife, ma’am, 
and ought to be able to manage him, to be sung” replied Tatty. 
“ But do you think if I was to fall sick, it might do any good V ” 
she added very gravely. - 

“ No, my dear, not the least in the world; ” replied her 
mother. “ He’s tiresome enough, and tyrant enough too, 
sometimes; but to give him his due, I don’t believe that what 
he is doing now is for the sake of teasing us. 1 am sure he 
means to blaze away, as he says., by-and-by, in fine style; and 
I don’t know but he’s right. Tatty, after all; for I’d rather, 
Aen times over, five hugger-mugger fashion, as we are now, if 
it’s only to last for a time, and then show off afterwards, than 
go on, on, for ever the same, just .decent and respectable, and 
never making people wond^ or admire from first to last.” 
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Ay, ay, matmna, that’s all very true, and I understand it 
just as w(.'ll as you <lo ; but you’ll plbase to remember that Tui 
lu iny tecais, and that what’s mighty easy to you, is just like 
death and distraetion to me. IMercjy upon me! only fancy me 
staying on, for tliree months at one go, in a dark linen frock, 
ami witliout a man, young or old, tall or short, handsome or 
ugly, to look at; me. 1 kiiow I can’t bear it—1 know 1 sliall 
be aftei- some prank or other to help myself,” 

“ 1 wish yon would mind wliat you are about, Patty, and 
not talk so wild,” replied Mrs. O’Donagough, who, with the 
inerensing wisiloin of advancing age, wa.s able to pursue her 
work tranquilly, even though sl)e too was in a dark linen dress, 
and conscious that und(T her present circumstances, she could 
h)c»k neither like tig* beauty site had htrai, nor the woman of 
fa.s]iion she was. I wisli, Ihitiy,” sai<l she, “ that you would be 
mor(i steady at your work, lleiiieinber, iny dear, that you are 
growing taller and .stouter every day ; and if you don’t mind, 
you'll not(;li these turnings in so, in the unjficking, that you’ll, 
m-verhe aide to make the frock up again big enough to get into. 
Do mind wluit you are about.” 

‘‘ rU tell you what, ma’am,’' rejhed the lively girl, “ if you 
take to scolding, I’m olf. TU la- hanged if 1 won’t walk up and 
down the .street before ihe door, if you make thus little pig sty 
too Jiot to lu»l<l me.’’ And so saying, she juished her work from 
h(.'i, and throwing up the dusty sasli, thrust out lier head b.) 
reconnoitre the ])r()nu-.uade to which .slie threatened to betake 
lurself. 

“ My goodness! ” siie I'xelaimed, drawing it back again, after 
taking a melancholy survey np the street and down the street; 

wdult, a nasty hidikais hole we are got into ! The air smells of 
iK)lhii]g but dust, and there isn’t a soul to be seen except an old 
ma.ii ilViviiig a. cabl)agc‘ cart, and two dogs drawing a barrow 
with diiiy rags and okl bottlos in it.” Yet even tliese objects 
aj)jt('ar.'d to h:>ve more attraction for the wu-ary Patty, than the 
ojK-ration of dress-turning; for again she thurst forward her 
lu-ad, and remained for some minutes with(,)ut changing her 
attitude. At length she drew hack a step, while such a blush 
sull'used lu‘J' fair au'l ample cheeks as might have convinced her 
iiiainnia, ha.il she chauceil to look up, that something besides the 
eabbagc-cart and the wheidharrow had met her eye. At the 
.same iiiouu'nt a short, sharp knock at the door wras keenly 
audible tlirougli tlie open window. 

“ d’hat s your father come hack, I suppose,” said Mrs. 
O’Donagough. 

“ No, it isn’t,” replied Patty. 

“ Did you see/who it was then? ” demanded her mother. 

“ I saw it was a man, and not a hit likt^papa,” responded the 
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young lady in a whisper, and at the same moment she went to 
the parlour-door and partfally opencxl it, so as to permit her 
peeping out without being herself seen. 

“ He must be the fii-st-floor lodge-r, for he came in and went 
straight up staire without saying a word,” said Patty, retreating 
from the door with her face in a blazt^; “ and pretty well he 
squinted at our door as he passed ; but I'm sure he Siiw nothing 
of me but my nose.” 

“ I suppose he saw you through the window, miss,” said her 
mamma; “ bvA. you mustn’t stare out into the street that way in 
London, I can tell you.” 

“ That’s hec^ause the street is so monstroos gay, I s’.qipose,” 
replied her’daughter. “ Hadn’t you better put me on blinkers, 
mamma ? ” 

“Come, come, Patty, shut down the window, and settle 
quietly to your work, or upon my lil'e and liononr Pll tell your 
father rvliat a plague y<ju are,” sjiid iMis, O'Heinagough. 

And much good you’ll get by tliat, won’t yai, nianmia? ’’re¬ 
plied I’atty. “ However, I’ll settle down pivstaUly if you won't 
make a fuss; but I must go upstairs first, for 1 have; forgot 
somethingand so saying, she ran out of the room witla ut 
waiting for a reply. 

The heiress of Mr. O’Donagongh was no great songstress ; 
hut, for some reason or othiT. sire took it into Ikt hea«l to be 
musical, as she walked dtdiberatc'ly up the staim, singing 
“ Cherry ripe,” very distinctly, if not very skilfully ; and the 
consequence was, that just as slic reached tiro fir-st-tleor landing, 
the door of the front room opened, and a tall olive-eolorired 
man, with enormous hhwik eyes, and a prodigious quaulity of 
hair to matcli, became visible at it. 

I’atty staited, ceased lier song, somewliat liastened Iut step, 
and passt'd on, but not so rapidly as to be unconscious of her 
fellow-lodger’s politeness ; for he bowed jirofouudly, and looked 
at her with his widely-opened great eyes, as if he admired her 
very much. On reaching her own apart ment, wliich was tlie 
back-room of the second-tioor, she seabed herself witli some < u'gTt^e 
of agitation on her trunk. “ Lord, how I wish Matilda I’erkins 
was here! ” murmured Patty, as soon as she had, in some degree, 
rccoverwl her breath and her composure. “ I’ll bet a guinea 
she’d make a good guess in a minute us to what sort of chap 
that is—what eyes! He’s as dark as an Indian, but lie’s 
monstrous handsome for all that, and I’m sui-e he’s a gentleman 
from his bowing so beautifully.” I'liis solilociuy was thought, 
' not spoken; and it was silently that Patty sat 

Kevolving in lier altered soul 

the possibility of amusing herself, even there, if she could but 
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get at her dear friend to help her. After a few moments thus 
spent, she arose, determined to attack her mother and her father 
to(*, fii-mly and with proper spirit, on the absolute necessity of 
her having somebo^ly to sjjeak to, and the atrocityof which they 
would be guilty, if they woidd not give her leave to sot olf tliat 
very day for llelle-Vue-terrace, Brompton, in search of her 
friend hlatilda. 

In jmrsuance of this resolution, she re-entered the parlour 
with a slow and steady step, which had something grave and 
determined in it. She seated herself silently *at the table, 
resumed lier work, and for some minutes remained opening 
seams, and picking oxit threads so demurely, that her mother, 
though at that moment particularly engaged in newly adjusting 
her ])attern, looked U]) to see wJuit she was about; but perceiving 
her serious air, only said, “ There’s a good girl, just keep on in 
tliat way till dinner-time, and the worse part of your job will 
be over.” 

“ IMamma! ” said Patty, solemnly, “I am not thinking of 
my job.” 

“ And why not, for goodness’ sake ? I’m sure you can tliink 
of nothing better, Patty. Hoav beautiful the colour is where 
the sun hasn't come! You’ll have a lovely frock agciin, if you 
will onlv takt' a little pains.” 

v' J- 

‘‘It is no good to talk tome of frocks and colours,”said 
Patty, in a voice of sedate melancholy, “while you arc making 
me as miserable as you do now. 1 am quite sure I shall do 
some mischief to myself il' you and papa persevere to koej) me on 
in t ins w;iy, without a single soul to speak to. I tell you fairly, 
mannria, I can’t bear it, and I won’t.” 

“ What do you expect to get by flying at me, Patty?” said 
Mrs. O'Donagough, with considerable symptoms of irritation. 

“ It is no good putting yourself in a passion, mamma,” 
replied Patty, with very impressive quietness. “ I am sure I 
am in no pfission myself. What I feel has nothing to do with 
temper, or anytliing of the kind. I have been thinking very 
serioiJsly about it. Everybody must know themselves better 
than anybo<ly else can know them, and 1 feel quite sure that I 
shall not live, or at any rate that I shall go out of my senses, if 
jmpa goes on with me in this way. I dare say there arc many 
people who could bear it better than I can, and I am sure I wish 
that I was like them, for papa’s sake, and for yours, for I don’t 
want to vex either of you—but I am as nature made me, you 
know, and I can’t help it.” 

“ Good gracious, Patty! How grave and solemn you do 
talk ! ” cried Mrs. O’Donagough, looking up at her with all the 
surprise, and some of the alarm which the young lady had 
intended to produce. “ What on earth w(iuld you have me do, 

N 2 
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iny dear? I would wish to be as watcliful over you as ever 
mothex was—I never did think of myself at any time of in^ 
life—everybody that ever knew me woiiM do me tlie justice to 
say that, and it is hanlly hlo'ly that 1 shoi^d be less g(3neroiis 
and devoted to my own daiyyhter than to other pi‘<.)j)le ; b.ut I 
no more know how b) get you out of tins place, before your 
father chooses to take you, than I know how to turn copper 
into gold.” • 

“It is not altogether the j)lace that I hate so much, 
mamma,” rt'pfiod Patty; “I dare say 1 sliould have sense 
enough to g('t the, better of that; but it is the being so drea<l('ul 
dull and solitary, without a single friend in the world to sjjtiak 
to. 1 should be ]>erfectly (‘ontented if you would only let me 
go and see IVIatilda Perkins.” 

“1 am sure, my dear I’atty, I should have no ol)jection if it 
depended only upon me—though 1 can’t say but wliatl should 
feel a little small at being seen in such a ]>laco as this by peo])le 
who have' met General lliihert at my heuse. However, 1 could 
easily makri up iny mind to l)eav that for your sake, my dear— 
and I can’t but say it w<.)uhl be a comfort and some sort of 
relief, too, for nui to have that good creat ui’e, Louisa, to speak 
to now and then, es])ecially if NMUir iaihtn- av(.>u1(I let me tell hca* 
that we were going to he dashing again by and by. But how 
can I tell what he may say to it. Batty V All 1 can do is to 
promise I’ll bo no s]>ok(! in your Avhetd, and if be cl looses to ask 
my opinion, I’ll take care it shall go the rigid way.” 

“ Pm not going to ask you, mamma,” responded Patty, with 
a dee]> sigh. “I have made up rny mind to speak to 
myself, and I know perfc'ctly widl what 1 sludl say to him. But 
I suppose it will be hours h 'fore he comes liack. 1 v'ish you 
would put up your work just for a few minutes, mammi, 
and take a turn with me up and down the street. .Bin sure I 
don’t care about going any further; I only want a little air. 
Don’t you think it is very close hi're? ” 

“Yes, I do, indeed—and when I think of poor dear 
P>righton, 1 positively feel half (ihoked. 1 really think a^littlii 
walk will do us both good ; ” and hlrs. O’Douagough began to 
roll up her work. 

“ Very well, then,” cried Patty, briskly, “ I’ll run up and put 
my things on.” And thi.-i time, as she mounted the stairs, she 
sang the merrier I'oundelay of 

I won’t be a nun—1 can’t be a nmi. 

I am so fond of pleasure tb it I must not be a ftun. 

Again a manly sti'p was heard to traverse the little drawing¬ 
room, again the door opened, and once more the olive-coloured 
stranger appeared ate it, respectfully bowing, as belbre, when he 
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beheld tlie young lady passing before it. On perceiving this, 
^Patty felt convinced that in common civility she was bound to 
return the. salutation: and she did so by smiling, blushing, 
shaking licr^ciirls, and bowing her head. A quarter of this 
abouiuling gratitude would have sufficed to assure the Spanish 
language*master, for such he was, (hat not alone the bright 
valli-YS of his own sunny land were j)copled by dark-browed and 
vejy benignant young ladies, but that even the chilling blasts 
of tl)e north could not j)revc;nt the effect of a wondering 
Ilidal go’s eyes, if he did but know how to use t^gem. 

IJaving gained ])er ajjartment, Patty placed herself before 
the glass, and laughed at Iut own blushing image there, as she 
recoM(‘(ded the lor)ks of profound nspect and admiration which 
it had just called forth. She waited not to eonsult her mamma, 
fis to which of iier thrcK^ bonnets she had best put on, lest her 
fatlier's doctrine respecting the eligibility of occasionally adopt¬ 
ing the obscure incognito style, should be jdeaded in mitigation 
of feathers and flow’ers; and long enough before Mi^. O'Dona- 
gongh's majestic person had reaelied tiie altitude at which she 
herself stoo(l, I’atty was already de(3ked in what she considered 
as Ikt most Ix'coming finery. 

“ (lood gracious! my dear, liow smart you arc! I had no 
notion you meant to put on your bi'st bonnet. I am sure if 
your father sees us, we shall catch, it. You know what his 
notions are alxnit that matter, Patty,” said the dutiful wife and 
■watchful mother. 

“ 1 d(tn’t care a straw wliat his notions are, mamma,” re¬ 
plied her daiight(T. “ ^^dlen 1 liave got a good thing I shall 
wear it whenever I think lit. You dojj’t siqqu'se that papa 
intends to make .'^ueh a Bessy Dingle of himself as to tell us 
every morning what clothes \vo ai'e to put on before night, do 
you'? ” 

“ JMy goodness, Patty, how you do cho]) and change alxnitl ” 
exclaimed J\lrs. O’Dcmagough, “Have I not heard you tell 
him over and over that you admired his plan of being shabby, 
and saving when we were out ol'sight? ” 

“Well; and so I do,” answered Patty, colouring a little. 
“ But in London one can never be sure that one is quite out of 
sight, you know.” 

Kot aware how special an observation this was, IMrs. 
O’Donagough permitteil it to jaoducc considerable effect; for 
she laid aside a shabby old shawl in w Inch slie was about to 
envelop herself, and substituted one of scarlet, which had been 
purchased expressly for "the Brighton campaign. And now, 
being fully equipped, they set off; Patty descending the stairs 
not only without singing, but without suffering tlie patter of 
her feet to be as audible as usual; nevertheless the olive-tinted 
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stranger, who seemed to be the most watchful and attentive of 
language-masters, heard enough to bring him to his door, and 
somewhat to the young lady’s dismay, his dark vistigc and enor¬ 
mous eyes appeared exactly at the moment when Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough was passing it. 

It seemed that the encountering an old lady instead of a 
young one was more than the gentleman’s nerves could stand, 
for he instantly stepped back and closed the door. “ There is 
some truth in what you saY, Patty, about London. One never 
can tell who m^y be there, and w'ho may not. I am monstrous 
glad I have got my scarlet shawl on,” were the words uttered 
by Mrs. O’Bonagough, as she descondid to the street-door ; but 
they did not "all reach the ear of her daughter, and the j^ntle 
damsel nestled to the side of her parent, as they commenced 
their walk, eager to liear the observations which the apparition 
of the sable head might give rise to. 

“ He must be an African or a Chinese, Patty, or something 
of that distant kind I should guess,” resumed Mrs. O’l >onagough, 
as they walked on ; “ yet I can’t, for my life, help thinking that he 
is monstrous handsome, though he is so near being a blackauiore. 
Hid you get a peep at him ? ” 

“ At who, mamma ? ” said Patty, innocently. 

“ At the lodger on the first fioor, my dear. Didn’t you see 
the door open as we came down ? ” 

“ I suppose it was while I wfis running up stairs for my 
pocket handkerchief,” replied Patty. 

“Well, then, you must contrive to see him some day or 
other, child, for it is the most remarkable face I ever belield ; I 
should not wonder to hea,r anybody ssiy that he was horridly 
frightful, and yet for tlie life of me I can’t help thinking him 
monstrously handsome.” 

“ I am sure, mamma, I should like to see him of all things,” 
replied her daughter; “ but 1 don’t know how. I can’t walk 
into his room, you know.” 

“ Lor-a-mercy, no! ” returned the mother, with great ani¬ 
mation. “ I -beg and desire, Patty, that you won’t spdak 
in any such flighty way about him. I am quite certain he 
is not the sort of person for any nonsense of that kind. If 
he lodges in the house, you will be sure to sc^e liim, sooner 
or later, I dare say, without playing any mad pranks to 
contrive it.” 

Patty recoived this rebuke in silence, and walked on. It 
bad been her intention, when inviting her mamma to take the 
air, to cross the street, and jp^de up abd down leisurely on the 
other side of it; thereby giving an opportunity to the first-floor 
gentleman to see them out of the window if he liked it; but she 
was too sensible a girl to persevere in this project now, and 
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tlioy languidly pursued their way to Regent-street, first stream¬ 
ing along to the top of it, and then down again. 

Nothing coult] be a greater proof that the mind of the fair 
I’atty was preoccupied than the indirterence with which she 
gazed into tin; shop-windows; but with her mother it was other¬ 
wise. Notwithstanding the stifling heat and dust of a fine 
()ctol)er day in#I>ondon, Mrs. 0’l>onagough\s energies all re- 
turiujd, as she contemplated the glories, faded and waning as 
tlnsy were, which every step presented to her view. “Oh, 
I’atty! ” she exclaimed at length, “ what are yo]i tliinking of? 
Did you ever in ail your days see anything so heavenly beauti¬ 
ful as these shops. Just look at those coloui-ed muslins! How 
they do make one long! Don’t they ? ” 

“ To be sure they do,” re]>licd l^atty, roused at last, and 
throwing, as it werl^, all her recovered soul through the plate- 
glass harrier tliat se])arated her from the objects in question. 

“ Rut it makes one sick and miserable to look at them without 
a single sixpence in one’s pocket. 1 declare I’d rather be dead 
than going on Jis I am now'! ” This mchincholy reflection, and 
licr ow n })a.thetic expression of it, recalled to the memory of the 
i'air mourner tlie nec-essity of managing ably her projected attack 
U]»()n the heart of Jier father; and no S(X>uer did she think of 
lliis, than the injury xvliich lier gay dress might produce, should 
they chance to meet him, struck her forcibly. 

“ Let us go home iioxv, mamma,” said slie, in a tone of great 
de])ression and fatigue. “ Upon ray word I am so tired, 1 can 
luirdly stand.” Mrs. O'Donagougli could willingly have wuilked 
and gazoxi a while longer, but she yielded to this urgent en¬ 
treaty, and they returned in time for Patty to prepare herself 
for the reception of her papa. 

There was considerable cleverness displayed in her manner* 
of doing this. She kinnv slie could not turn pale, ami slier was 
very sorry for it; lint all she could do, she did. She pushed 
back her r(||undant locks behind her eara, and made them hang 
as disconsolately as their nature would permit; she practised 
befoie the glass a sort of heavy, heart-broken look, dressed her¬ 
self in a dirty faded suit, and then crept down stairs so quietly 
as to escape the keen ears of the Spaniard, wdiom she by no 
means wdshed to enctmnter in such a trim. Having placed 
herself in an attitude of great weariness and dejection, she 
aw'uited her fiitlier’s return in such iiertinacioiis stillness that 
she very nearly fell asleep; but he entered at a favourable mo¬ 
ment, real heaviness assisting that which was assumed, and 
giving her the appearance' of being in a very deplorable condj,- 
tion. 

“Mercy on me, Patty! what’s the matter with you?” 
exclaimed Mr. O’Donagough. “ I hope,” he added, turning to 
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his wife, ‘’that she is not going to have the sniallpox, or 
measles, or auytliing of that sort! Have you got a lu!ui l-ache, 
my dear ? ” 

“ Yes, papa, my head aches very bad,” rc'plied Patty, in a 
gentle voice. “ I believe pc'Ople have alwaj's got the head-aclie 
when they are as miserable as me.! ” 

“MistTable! why what have you been doing to her, Mrs. 
O’l). V You havend’ been scolding and badgering Iter, 1 hope ? 
You know I don’t ajtpro^ e of it, and I won’t have it.” 

“ No, dear papa, that is not it,” said Patty, drawdng out 
her ix>cket-handl<erchi('f, “ mamma lias nothing w liatever to do 
with it; but my very heart is I'roken, at thinking that 1 ahi in 
lA)ndon, and can’t see the only friettd 1 ever had in thew'orld. 
I should not mind anything if you woultl only let me go and call 
upon Matilda Pi'rkins! ” 

Mr. O’Donagongli threw a glance round thi' room, and 
then at the personal decorations of his wife and daughter. 

“Do you really wish, Patty, to let yottr i'rii-nds see you in 
this changed condition?” said he, gravely, but without harsh¬ 
ness. “AVhen they saw you last, you looked like a duchess; 
and now darling, upon iny Avord you look like her housemaid. 
Don’t you think it w-ould be bettor to wait till A\e are up 
again V ” 

“AVait for three months, papa, witliout seeing ISfatilda 
Perkins? 1 am sure it aviU kill me, 1 am eertain that 1 can’t 
bear it.” Aud here Patty applied her handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

“ / woiuJer any man alive wonld ever rear a danyliter^" sang 
Mr. O’Douagougii, laughing, and attempting to withdraAv the 
haiikercliief from the bright orbs he so greatly admii ed. “ Come, 
»Patty, don’t be a fool! Look up, and be a good girl, and wedl 
contfive some way or other about seeing tiie Peiidnscs. But I 
must not have all my plots and plans spoiled either, miiul that, 
if you please.” 

“ 1 am* sure I don’t want to spoil anytliing, papa ! ” i-eplied 
Patty; “ only let me see Matilda, aud I’ll tell her anythin * in 
the world that you like ! ” 

“There’s a darling! Very wudl, Patty, you shall g^o with 
your mother, and call upon them to-morrow moruing, if you 
will; only you must dress yourselves nice, and tell tlu^in that 
you came into town entirely to see tlicm, for that yon arc in 
lodgings at Richmond, till your London house is ready.—No, no, 
upon second thoughts, you had better say that we are staying 
with friends at Richmond, or else perhaps they might expect to 
tie invited. Do you understand, Patty? ” 

“ Yes, papa, perfectly ; and 1 shall like all that very much ; 
a great deal better tlmn letting them suppose that we are 
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actually living in such a place as this. And nothing can l)e 
easier, you know, than telling them exactly wliatever you please 
jihout it; only I shan’t at all get the sort of comfort I want if 
I am only to go once, and have no place where I may tell 
Alaiilda to call upon me in return.” 

“ It is my turn now,” said Mrs. O’Donagough, “ I have 
not said a word yet; hut if you will listen to me, both of you, 
ril engage for it 1 will manage the lAisiness better than either.”* 

“ Ah(l likely enough, too, my Ihi/Tialiy,” gaily rr'plied her 
husband, who lor some reason or otlu‘r had returned in excellent 
spirits. “ Likely enough, ratty, she’ll beat us^joth at a plot. 
So say your say, Mrs. 01)., and let ug see how Ave can contrive 
to let the beauty have her way without interfering with what ^ 
I have laid down iis tirmly as the laws of the iMedes and 
l*er.sians.” 

‘‘ Well, then, Donny, I’ll tell you what we must say to the 
Perkinses. First, we’ll begin by letting them know that we 
have been invited tt) stay with some very elegant friends at 
Itichmond, and I can j>ut. in a word or two about our all enjoy¬ 
ing it so very much. Ami then we’ll go on to say that there us 
but one <lrawl)aek, Avhich is the imxmvenience of the distance 
from town just at the time wlien we have so much to do in 
preparing a house lor tlie winter and spring; and then I can 
say that dear Mr. 0’Donago\igh is so dreadfully afraid of my 
l)eing over-fatigued that he has taken a little bit of an out-of- 
the-way lodgings, just for u.s to sleep in, whenever it happened 
that Ave AveiA* too miu;h knocked up by a day’s sho])])ing to be 
able to return to Kichmond the same night. And then, you 
know, nothing Avill be easier, at any time, than to fix a day for 
their calling, by saying, come JMonday, come d'uestlay, for we 
have made api)ointmeuts with tradespeople, wliich avIU oblige us 
to he in town,” 

“ Well done, Barnahy! ” exclaimed IMr. O’Donagough, 
slap}ang hgr ou the back, and laughing heartily. “ Isn’t your 
inolher a cap)ital hand, Patty V In that way, my dear, you 
may see this dear friend of your.s, three times in a week, if you 
like it.” 

“ And I should not mi^ko the least objection,” observed Mrs. 
O’Donagough, “ to lier passing a day or two at a tinie with 
them, if they happened to invite her. The change Avould do 
her a deal of good, dear creature ; and the Perkinses are such 
perfectly proper peojde, that there could be no reason in the 
world against it.” 

This A\as an idea that made Patty’s eyes sparkle again, as 
brightly as before they were rubbed by her pocket-handkerchief; 
and Avith such a prospect before her, and a delicious new novel, 
called “ The Doubtful One,” to till up ail mental interstices, 
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when her own meditations had been suflioiently indulged, the 
day passed away without another sigh or groan being heard 
from her. 


CHAPTER 

*As Mrs. O’Donagongh lierself was very little better acqiiai«ted 
with the general localities, of London than her young daughter, 
thei'e were but two methods by which they could hope to reach 
the desired boArn of Belle-Vue-terrace, llrompton’, in safety ; 
the one being by the guidance of a hackney-coaclnnan—the 
other, l>y tliat of JMr. O’Honagough. The gentleman preferred 
the latter, as being the least costly of the two ; only jireniising 
before th(.'y set out that they should both of them take sucli heed 
to their ways as might sulhcc to direct their return, he having 
business to do, which made it quite impossible he could remain 
during their visit. This very reasonable condition was readily 
agreed to, and the conversation en route consisted chiefly of 
observations relative to it. 

“ 'fake notice you turn to the right at the bottom of Regent- 
street.”—“Now oWu’ve both of you, this is Piccadilly,” et extera^ 
et extern. 

At length the street and the number indicated in Patty’s 
pocket-book were reached, and their anxious inquiries for the 
Miss Perkinses answered by the agreeable information that they 
were at home. 

Mr. O’Donagough then departed, and his wife and daughter 
mounted to the (Irawdrig-room. The active firisctte of the man¬ 
sion, whose lightet labour w'as that of gentleman w'^oman-usher 
to the Miss Perkinses, may be excused if she fomid the difficulties 
of the name insurmountable, and announced them jis JMrs. and 
Miss Ilodnago. 

The tw'o sisters, w'ho had just had time enough to finish the 
arrangements, embellishments, and general setting to rights of 
their little apartment, were sitting very snugly, and in the most 
lady-like manner, each at her own sejiarate wdndow, each with 
a little round-table before her, and each employed upon some 
sort of necessary and important needlework. 

On hearing the door opened they both looked up, and on 
hearing the name of Mrs. and Miss Hotbiago, they both made a 
grimace, and ejaculated, 

“ Who?” 

But ere it could be repeated the glorious vision of their 
Bxighton grandee friend, sailing into the room with all her 
wonted majesty, and followed by her blooming daughter, met 
^Ibheir view; and in the same instant, both sisters, as if moved by 
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springs governed by one wire, clasped tlieir hands, started up, 
and exelainicd, 

“ Oh, goodness! ” 

The only dilFcrence was, that the more ar4ent feelings of the 
younger prop(']led her forward with a vehemence which over¬ 
turned her litt le table, and brought to view a couple of circulat¬ 
ing library volumes which had nestled amidst the stockings and 
frills, with Avhich they were covered. 

ISIiss Matilda and Patty wer(\ as may be imagined, speedily 
locked in each other’s arms, nor did Mrs. O’Donagough fail to 
dis})lay her habitually caressing pro]>ensities; but, Snaking direct 
for the slender Louisa, infolded her lank form with an energy 
that for a moment dt:prived her of l)reath. Many and fervent 
were tlie exclamations of delight which v'ere uttenid as soon as- 
thc hugging was over, and the four la<li(« seemed to vie with 
each other in the strength of the epithets by wdiicli they ex- 
pr(.'ssed their ecstasy at this re-union. For some time the 
eloquvmce of each v^as uttered for the good of all; but then 
Patty began to remember the thousand things she had to say 
whicli were calculated for the ear of Matilda alone, and she 
grew fidgety and r(*stless, tiU she had contrived to draw her 
confidant to the inost distant part of the small apartment; but 
even there she was far from being at ease, feeling suspicious that 
if she .s])oke loud enough to be heard by her, it was nearly im¬ 
possible that the others should not hear her too. 

“ Could you not take me into your own room for a minute, 
]\Iatilda ? ” she said, abruptly. 

“ Yes, to be sure, dcjirest! ” replied her faithful friend; “ it 
is only the next door,” 

And arm-in-arm they prepared to leave the apartment 
together; vdien, just as they reached the door, Patty remem¬ 
bered that it would be absolutely necessary that Matilda should 
be made acuiuainted with the history invented for the entire use 
and service of herself and her sister, and conscious that she 
remembered not one-half of it, she suddenly stopped and said, 

“ I am going with Matilda into her room for half a minute, 
mamma ; but I wish, before we go, you would tell them both 
all about our being in London and out of it, as one may call it, 
and all the rest of it, you know, mamma, about our beautiful 
house that we are going to have—because when she and I are 
together we never speak of anything but our own particular 
talk, and yet 1 should hke for her to know all about it too.” 

The cpick-witted Mrs. O’Donagough comprehended the 
state of her daughter’s mind in a«noment; and equally pleased 
by her prudence, and the opportunity it gave herself of indulging 
a little in the imaginative style of narrative in which she de¬ 
lighted, she replied, briskly, 
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*^T6 be sure I will! 1 w^aut to tell them both exactly liow 
we are situated. Sit down, dear jMatilda, for one mijiute, and 
'then you shall run otF Avith Patty, if you Avill.” 

’ Matilda expreai?d, Muth tlie warmest gratitude, her earnest 
desire to Iwar everything she would hejdeased toliavethe kind¬ 
ness to say; and seating herself elosa by Patty, took Ioa ing 
possession of her arm, Avhile Mrs. O'Donagough explained “lier 
situation,” as she called it, as folloAvs:— 

“ The fact is, my d<'ar gir-ls,” slie began, “ Ave Avant, like 
many other people of some little consequence in this fiKilisli 
world, to be ifi two places at once ; and tJie const-qinmce is, that 
W’c can hardly be said to be positively in, eithe}-. A family of 
high fashion, distant relations of the Huberts, and theiAd'ore of 
mine, have taken for the summer a magnitici'ut placci near 
Kichmond, and nothing will content them but tliat iMr. 
O’Donagough, myself, and Patty sliould pass a month or tAvo 
Avith them there. Now most assuredly nothing on earth could 
be more agreeable than this proposal, if it Avere imti that A\ e 
have such an immense deal of business u])on our hands, in con¬ 
sequence of our determination to tain* a house, and furnish it 
from top to bottom. Mr. O’Donagough is a man of gri'at taste, 
and perhaps rather too fond of maguiticc'nce; and 1 therefore 
feel it to be absolutely necessary, and quite a duty for me to bo 
with him Avhen he is ordering ev(;rything; for if 1 am not, 1 
feel sure that he Avill be running into immoiU'rate ex])ense. Not 
that 1 have the least wish to prevent his having everything ex¬ 
ceedingly elegant about him ; a man of his family and fortune, ^ 
of eoiu'se, has a riglit to it, and ILxiven foibid tiiat I sljould 
Avish to prevent it; only, you know, my dears, that thei-e is 
nothing hke a prudent Avile for keejjing a man out of mischief 
•when he hajApens to have- a decided taste for expi'iise. So .1. 
have told O'Donagough fairly, that 1 will not giAu; my consent 
to his taking the house, or purchasing any of the 1‘urniturc, 
particularly the mirrors, cliandclicrs, and so Ibrth, uidess 1 am 
with him. And 1 have j^i'oniised, delightful as our liomo at 
Iliehmond is, that 1 will constantly come to town once oj‘ twice 
a week for this purpose ; and this j)roinise .1 am detenuiniHl tp 
keep, howawer troublesome it may be. But ]>oor, deal- fellow ! 
he is so excessively kind and affection ate, that ho cannot endure 
the idea of my over-fatiguing myself; and if you Avill believe 
me, he has actually taken a little bit of a lodging, A\-here Patty 
and I may have a bed whenever w e feel too tired Avith our 
morning’s shopping to return with pleasure to our gay party at 
Richmond. Is not tins kind and thoughtful of him V ” 

“ Oh, dear I it’s quite beautiful ! ” exclaimed Miss Louisa, 
fervently. 

“ What a husband! ” exclaimed Matilda, with a sigh. 
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“ I do assure you, my dears, tliat the hope of seeing you now 
and thi'u l)y tliis means, is one great reason for my approviiig 
it; and poor, dear Patty is fpiite in raj^tures with the plan on 
that account.” 

“ We can never thank you half enough for all your kindiu'ss 
to us,” said Miss IVIatilda, premising the hand of her frhnid, and 
at tlie same time yiidling to a hint, conveyed by a nudge of the 
elbow, that tlu^y might now retire. , 

“ I am so deligliied that 1 have got you to myself once more, 
my <learest, (h'arest Patty ! ” ciied Aiatilda, embratijig her frimid 
anew, jis soon as she liad siioceeiled in getting her to the little 
before the window, which (lie navigatirni round the bed 
rend('red no easy task. Oli, how my heart beats to ask you 
a few questions! Tidl me, dearest girl, did you see much of 
Foxcroft after wa* came away V ” 

“Oli, yes, Matilda—he never missed a day. Ptipa and he 
are iliiclo-r libmds than ever. Vou’ll l»e sure to see him at our 
house—t hat is, you know, when wo have got one in town, of 
our own.” 

“ W'Jiat a delicious idea ! It ]tositivcly takes my breath 
away. Put tell me, dearest, for pity’s sake, tell me, did ho ever 
s[!eak oi' me V ” 

‘‘ Lots. He asked more questions, I promise you, than we 
could answer, about your family and hwtune, and whether 
you had any motlier, father, unek's, aunts, brothers, and the Lord 
knows whai. It. certainly does look rather p-articular. But I say, 
Matilda, is this grc'iit large bed all lor you V Because if it is, you 
might give nut lialf of it, you know, some day when papa and 
mamma, were gone down to-what’s tlu^ name of the place?” 

“ 1 wish to goodness itv/as, dearest I But, unfortunately, it 
is the only bed-room w*.- luu e. 'We jnst take what is called in 
London the drawing-room lloor, and no more,” replied her 
friend. 

“ So tin'll I sujqiose that’s no go,” observed tlic disappointed 
Pat^ty, ratluT gloomily. However, 1 have got hundreds of 
tilings to say to you, and sonnfiuw or otlier must contrive to 
lie togetlier. Oh, Maiilda! we have got such a man in our 
house! 'J’he liouse, 1 mean, 'where jiapa has taken the rooms 
for ns to sleep, you know, Siudi a man, JMatilda, as 1 never saw 
in all my bora days. Not that he is one quarter as beautiful as 
Uiy dear Jack ; fur, in the first place, ho is as yellow as a guinea, 
and Ids t.ico is almost entir*'ly covered with coal-black hair. 
But then ho has sucli a beaiitiliil nose, and such a pair of eyes! 
If I can’t show him to you, I sliall die.” • 

“Alas, dearest Patty! there is but one I care for now. 
Talk to me of my poor Foxcruft, if you love me! Tell me how 
he looks ? ” 
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“ Looks, my clear? Why lie looks iinich as usual, I believe. 
Don’t be angry, Matilda; but I can’t, for the life of me, think 
how you came to foil in love with such a red nose as he has got, 
and ever so much gray in his hair lx«ides.” 

Miss Matilda I’erkins coloured viohmtly, and, for one 
moment., there was danger that the wounded s])irit miglit liurst 
forth, and utter wer ls wliich would have smothered and de¬ 
stroyed the friendship wliich united them—for ever! But 
better, calmer, wisei% thoughts succeeded, and ere Patty could 
be quite sure, that her dear Matilda was in a passion, that 
tender-hearted creature had so far conquered her emotion, as to 
prodiKXi a little nervous titter, and n'jily, 

“ What is one man’s meat, you know, my dear, is anothcT 
man’s poison. It would be very dr*idful, Patty, if we all 
thought alike about jieople. Good gracious I what would have 
become of me if all men saw'witli young iMr. Compton Hubert’s 
eyes, for instance ? In tliat case, poor dear Foxcroft's eyes 
would never have lieeii turned my tvay; and yet you must 
allow, my darling girl, that he seemed to admire me most V ” 
There was iqioii the very little table which Bt^)od in the 
window of the hliss I’erkinses’ bed-room a very little looking- 
glass, and upon this Patty silently tunie<l a sidelong glance 
before she answered her friend's apjteal, aiul then, v'irh all the 
good-humour which a broad grin couhl convey, slic re])lied, 

“ Oh! to be sure, Matilda. How could lie luJp it V ” 

But ere this wais uttered, the rapid action of thought had 
restored to idatilda the entire possession of her senses. She 

■— found her fair soul, 

And so to liiid, 

of necessity renflored it impossible to quarrel w’ith her friend. 

“Ah! you beautiful wicked little creature,” she said, play¬ 
fully laying a forelinger on each of Patty’s rosy checks; '‘you 
know well enough that as for beauty, there is not one girl in 
ten thousand that can be compared to you •, but tin; goodness of 
Providence is too great, Patty, to let all men fix their hearts on 
one, let her be ever so beautiful, and tliat is the reason why, as 
they say, every Jack can find his Gill. Such as you, Patty, to 
be sure, may jiick and choose; but a poor good sort of a warm¬ 
hearted girl like me, oiight to, and alwfiys does, receive grate¬ 
fully the love of a generous and affectionate man, even if he 
does hapjten to have a large nose, and a few gray hairs into the 
bargain. ' But don’t lot us talk any more of me. d'eU me, 
darling, all that has happened to you since wet parted. Did 
you go on with the three walks every day upon the ])ier ? ” 

“ Good gracious! no, Matilda, llow could I, with nobody 
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on earth to walk with ? That’s the pLngue of it now, you see. 
Papa talks of London being empty—but lor-a-niercy ! 1 only 
wish that 1 could get acquainted with just one out of every 
twenty of the well-dressed, elegant-looking people I meet; I 
could get uj) a ball in no time. Will you believe it, IMatilda, I 
have never danced a st(-p, so fond as I am of it, since I came to 
England ? and 1 did think when we got to London, I should 
get a dance now and then. Put one plight just as well be in 
the wooiis for anything ] see.” 

“ It is a dreadlul dull season, iny dear, just»now,” replied 
her friend; “ but. when you get into your tine new house in. 
London, Patty, you will have dancing enough. I’ll engage for 
it. Do you waltz, disarest V ” 

‘‘ No, 1 never learneil—but mamma says I shall,” rerilied 
Patty. 

“1 dote upon waltzing!” resumed the animated Matilda. 
‘‘ [ would not confess ns much to all the world, I’atty; but I 
have bet:!) tahiiig lessons since—since 1 was grown up, and I 
should so delight in teuching you! ” 

‘‘ Oil! 1 am to have a man-master, mamma says; but I 
sliould like well enough to jiractise the steps with you fiVst. 
How hard it is that v,v. cannot be together!” observed Patty, 

‘‘And wliat walks we could hav(* together!” respondeil her 
frii'iid. ‘‘Have* you beeu to hear the baud play at the Hoi'se 
(luards yet, my dear ? ” 

“ My goodness, no! [ have heard nothing, and seen nothing, 
either, exci'jtt my beantiful black and yellow man in the 
drawing-room,” said Patty, inourniully. 

“ Ilow we could enjoy ourselves, to be sure!” resumed 
IMatilda. “ '['here are a hundred and fifty things that we could 
do and see together. 1 Avonder if J^ouisa—” she added, 
musingly; but there she stojiped, and Patty stood anxiously 
watching her lijis, to catch what might pass them next; for siic 
gues^sed in a moment that her friend was revolving the possibility 
of turning her elder sister out of bed to make room for lier. 

‘‘Dearest Matilda! tell me what you are thinking of?” 
burst trom luT at last^—for Matilda still ponderal silently on 
thediiliculties of the case. 

“ Come back into the drawing-room, Patty,” she said at 
length, in a voice that betokened doubt and agitation, “ and let 
me bring Louisa in here, to speak to her for one minute ; ” and 
as she spoke, she made ber way round the bed-post, Patty 
following in silence. 

“I'berc is somebody wants to speak to you, Louisa; will 
you step out for a moment?” said the younger to the elder 
sister : and though she meant to speak in a tone of great in¬ 
difference and composure, there was sonjpthing in her manner 
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which made IMiss Louisa instantly jump up, t]iou"li Mrs. 
O’Douag'ough was in tlu; midst of a nn)st interesting description 
of tlie splendour of the Peters’ family, and exclaim as she left 
the room, 

“ (loodness, IMatilda! what is the matter? ” 

“ hlatter, iny de;u'! flow fjolisli you are! There is notliing 
at all the matter; only 1 wanted to ask you, lx)uisa, il' you 
thought it possilile that you could''sh'ej) for a night or two’ on 
the little sol'a in the drawing-room. 'J'his dear girl is so longing 
to come to ns'! and I kiKur tlie eonneetion to he so imnum.si.'ly 
intpovtant to U|^ lK)th ; but, ol‘ course, itariieularly to me, Louisi'i, 
hecatnse of tlnm- grc-at intimacy with ])oor dear I’mxcroft. Do 
you tliink you could luanagt' it ? Patty says slic is ceitaiu tliat 
lie will be cimtinually with them, for lie is going to bt: quarknvd 
close to London. Oh, Louisa, think what 1 must f(*el! Tell 
me, d(> you think it possibly* V ” 

“ '1 he .sola is so aany snijili,” said the gentle Tjoui.sa, piteously, 
“ that 1 eertainly tioii’t tliink 1 could lii'down upon it in any 
way Aviiatevci’; Ivut I’m sure J noiild not stand in your w.ay for 
the M'orld about Ctiiilain ]''oxcroi't; only you know lie is not in 
town yet, u:nl I am .S(j very apt to catch Quid if 1 don’t lie 
warm and comfortable.” 

Von don’t understand my object,” returned tlie vexed 
IVIcitilfia. ‘‘ I know lie is not hi town yet, and may not be for 
months to come: but it is cultivating the intimacy with tlie 
O'Duiiagnnghs tfat ought to Ik* onr groat object n'ow, and I 
sec as ]il,ii)i as 'ji'.'.-'sible ih.at lor .some reason or otliei' it would 
be conveniimt ior 1'. vty to he left, here for a <lay or two. 
d’hink. I wiial it will be wlieu th(*y have a iiouse in 

town lor tiicui to Icel tluu they have been under an obligation 
to us! ” 

“ I would sooner [mttliem under an oblig.il.ioii in any other 
way ratl'cr than have no lied to lie on,” iviilied poor Louisa, 
with a sort of prophetic shiver. 

“ Very well, tlieii, that matter’s settled, and 1 dare say I 
Khali never sot my eyes on Foxcroft again!” cried JMatiiia, 
wntli strong cniotioiv 

(lO back to tlu'rn, Ijoui.sa, and say that I am not (juite 
well. 1 cannot bear to meet the di.saiaiointed looks of lajor 
Patty.” 

‘‘ Oh, dear! oh, '‘dear! what a sad business it always is 
about a bed to be sure! J. wisli with all my heart that niy 
poor legs were not so long, and then I should not mind it,” 
licturnid Loui.sa, with a niela.ncho]y as]»(?ct. “You art', a good 
bit shorter than me, Matilda,” she added, with sudden aninia- 

aps you would 
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“ Not the least in the world, Louisa. I am sure I would 
do that, or anything else, to please such friends tis the 0’Do)ia- 
gouglis ; but to tell you the truth, I did not think that Patty 
would like to sleep with you so well as with me. You know 
you have never been on the same sort of footing with her, and 
I thought she would like to have all her little gossip out with 
me, before we get up of a morning.” 

“ Tliat’s very likely, sister; but I don’t think it is quite 
fair to lay such store upon it. Beggars can’t always be 
choosers, you know,” said Louisa, with a little^ approach to 
asperity. 

“ Beggars ! beggars! Louisa! ” ejaculated the greatly- 
shocked Matilda, in a sort of whispered scream, for she 
trembled at the id«i of such a phrase being overheard by the 
aristocratic and high-minded Mrs. O’Donagough. “ How can 
you use such frightful, sucli ungrateful language? ” 

“Well, my dear, sjiy no more about it; ask your young 
friend to come, and we will manage with her as well as we 
'Can. Perhaps you can let me have the mattress out, Matilda, 
and one of the blankets, and then I could sleep very well, I 
dare say, on the drawing-room carpet. I am sure I would 
not stand in your way for the world, my dear, especially if 
you think it would make any difference about Captain Fox- 
croft.” 

This was said with the revulsion of feeling which good- 
natured people often show, when thinkitig that they have been 
rather ero^, and it was received by the younger sister with a 
rapture of gratitude. 

“That is just like yourself, Louisa! You are a perfect 
angel in temper, and I am sure you might have your choice 
among captains and majors too, if the men did but know 
their own interest. But if I do succeed this time, and I feel 
as if something whispered me that I 8houl(|| if I do become 
hlrs. ;^xcroft, you will have a brother who will be ready to 
repay ml your kindness, and if I did not know that, I am sure 
I would never think of him.” 

Tlie sisters then returned with all speed to the drawing¬ 
room, where Mrs. 0’Bonag9ugh and Patty had been employed 
in looking out of the window and in muttering to each other 
their hopes and their fears concerning the result of the 
consultjition; Patty having communicatgd her convictions 
respecting its subject to her mamma, concluding with a re¬ 
mark, that, if she were asked, she should certainly stay, 
whether her papa liked it or not. 

“ He did not say a word when you mentioned it, I marked 
that,” said she; “ but I’ll make him say yes, if he’s asked, or 
I’ll know the reason why.” 


o 
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“ My dearest Mrs. O’Donagougli I ” said Matilda, passing 
lier'BiBter at the door of the room and approaching the majestic 
lady she addressed with clasped hands and beseeching eyes, 
“My dear^t Mrs. O’Donagough! I have the very greatest 
favour in the world to beg of you, and if you will but grant it, 
I shall be grateful to you for ever and for ever ! ” 

“And what may that be. Miss Matilda?” said Mrs. 
O’Donagough, with a condescending and very gracious smile. 

“ I hope you will not tliink me too bold and presuming,” 
replied the ^lir spinster; “ but my sister and I should be 
delighted if you would let Miss O’Donagough pass a few days 
with us. Will you grant us this great pletisure, my dear 
ma’am? We will take the best possible care of her, you may 
depend upon it.” 

“ You are very kind, I am sure,” replied Mrs. O’Donagougli, 
with a little laugh that seemed to Siiy tliat the proposal was very 
(boll and very miexi)ected. “ What do you say to it, Tatty ? ” 

“ Oh, mamma, 1 should like it of all things ! ” rejdiod the 
young lady, hanging herself in her usual ail'ectionate manner 
on the firm of her friend, “ There is nobody in the woiid that 
I love so well as Matilda Perkins, and 1 shall dote upon staying 
with her.” 

“Well, then, I suppose we must go home and ask papa,” 
rejoined her mother. 

“ What, my dear madam, go home to Richmond, and take 
dear Patty too, before we can get your answer! Oh, dear me, 
that will make it so long ! ” 

“No, no, my dear Matilda, I do not mean that at fill,” 
replied Mrs. O’Donagough, laughing. “I have got such a 
trick of calling every place Aorac, which I am going back to, if 
it is only for five minutes. But I’ll tell you, my dear, how you 
may be very useful and get an answer about J^atty, and, per¬ 
haps, take posse^on of her, all under one. The truth is, that 
Mr. O’Donagou^ brought us to your door, but was obliged to 
iTun away directly on account of having Lord—lx)rd—mercy 
on me!—I forget the name. But he had Lord somebfxly or 
other to meet. It is certain that he gave me the most exact 
directions possible how to find the w^ay back to the rooms, 
where we put up when we come from Richmond; but if you’ll 
believe me, I don’t remember a single word of it. So 1 shall 
be monstrously glac^ Matilda, if you will walk back with us.” 

“ To be sure I wOl, with the very greatest pleasure,” re¬ 
plied the delighted Matilda. 

“ And then, you know, if Donny is at home, we can ask foi 
Patty’s leave of absence, and if it is granted, why she may g( 
back with you at once. I will take cai‘e to send her things aftei 
her.” 
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Tin's plan seemed to give universal satisfaction; for Miss 
Louisa, though invited to join the walking party, declined it, 
from feeling that she should thereby lose an excellent opportunity 
for making all domestic preparations ; and Mrs. O’Donagough, 
her daughter, and her daughter’s friend, set off for the incon¬ 
gruous purlieus of majestic Regent'street together. 

In ha]>py conformity t» their wishes, they found that Mr. 
O’Donagough had just entered the house. No time was lost in 
making tlieir petition, no time was I5st in granting it; and 
within a minute afterwards, Patty was dragging »her friend up 
the narrow stairs, in ordei<(|as she said, that she might help her 
to put up the things that were to be sent after her. But after 
mounting about a dozen stairs, the young lady paused, and 
whispered in her friend’s ear, “ Now, Matilda, if my blackbird 
is in his cage, I will show you w hat I can do by a song. Cherry 
ripe, cherry ripe, ripe, ri]>e cherry,^^ carolled Patty in very 
audible notes as sheslowiy mounted the last stairs leading to the 
drawing-room; and, fis she expected, the door opened, and the 
apparition of the black head ami yellow face was again visible 
at it. Patty started, ceased her song, and dropped the parasol 
she held in her hand. 

“ Permette.z moi," said the Spaniard, darting forw’ard, and 
s|K3Jiking in the universid jargon by w'hich all nations seem to 
fancy tliey can be best umlerstood, cheirinanfe donzella! per- 
mettez vioi; ” and picking up the parasol, he presented it to her 
with a fascinating lx)w% at the same time permitting liis great 
eyes to “ look their fill,” .both at herself and her friend. 

“ Thank you, sir. You are very polite,” said Patty, colour¬ 
ing ; and having reciived her parasol with more than one smiHng 
bow% slie gallojjcd up stairs, followed by her friend. * 

“ Well, Matikhi V ” said she, closing the door as soon as they 
liad entered her room. 

“ Oh, Patty! he u yellow to be sure. You don’t mean to 
say that he is as wall-looking as Foxcroft ? ” was the unsatis¬ 
factory reply to this eager appejil. 

“ Well, then, you are in love,” said the disappointed Patty; 
“ but at any rate, Matilda, you can tell me if you think he is a 
real gentleman ? ” 

“ Why, my dear girl, if I was you, I -would not make any 
further acquaintance -with liim, unknown to your papa and 
mamma. I have lived in London so long, Ulaat 1 am rather used 
to see those kind of people, and I don’t believe they are always 
gentlemen of rank and fortune,” replied the discreet Matilda. 

“ Oh! as to that, I have made no acquaintance with him 
at all, as yet, please to observe—^and there’s no likelihood I 
should, if I am going to stay -with you. But as to handsome¬ 
ness. he’s beautiful enoui/h for a kimr. and that I’ll stand tO, say 
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what you will. But come along—^that’s all the finery I shall 
want, and mamma can put out the other things. 1 long for 
you and I to be walking by ourselves, and then we can talk and 
look about as much as we like.” 

“ Won’t you rest yourselves before you set out again ? ” 
said Mr. O’Donagough, upon their re-entering the parlour to 
say adieu. • 

“ Oh no, thank ye, papa. We are not the least tired; are 
we, Matilda?” replied Fatty. 

“No, not t^he least,” added her acquiescent friend; and after 
a few words between the mother arv daughter respecting the 
packet of clothes which was to follow, and a proper proportion 
of kissing and hand-shaking, the young ladies set olf on their 
walk back to Brompton. 

“ Are you quite sure you are not tired, Patty ? ” inquired 
Matilda, as soon as they got into Regent-street. 

“ Not a bit,” replied Patty, sturdily. 

“ Then let us cross Piccadilly, and walk down St. James’s- 
street,” said her friend. “ I never come to this part of the town, 
if I can help it, without just taking a peep at that dear St. 
James’s Park. I really think it is the most beautiful place upon 
earth.” 

The well-assorted friends had proceeded about halfway down 
St. James’s-street, when their four eyes were pleasantly struck 
by the appearance of two young guardsmen in full regimentals, 
W'ho issued from the coffee-house at the bottom of the street, and 
walked up the pavement towards them. A silent pressure of 
the arm, given and returned between the two ladies, did all, 
and perhaps more than all that was necessary for directing 
eafll. other’s attention to the interesting spectacle; and they 
walked on together with a step, perha])S rather more digni¬ 
fied and measured than usual, but with great de«orum, and 
without exchanging a word. 

Both the young men were tall and handsome, and neither 
of the young ladies refused them the piissing tribute of a 
stare. But what was the astonishment of the well-btdiaved 
Miss Matilda Perkins, when she felt the arm of her young friend 
suddenly withdrawm, and saw her stand with outstretched hands 
and starting eyes on tlie middle of the pavement, gazing on the 
features of one of the gentlemen, as if turned to stone by some 
male gorgon. Thq, young guardsman, however, who was in 
earnest conversation with his companion, did not notice her, and 
pursuing their course, they presently turned together into a shop. 

The petrified Patty then appeared in some degree to re¬ 
cover herself, and grasping convulsively the arm of her friend, 
heaved a sort of gasping sigh, and distinctly uttered the mono¬ 
syllable “ Jack ! ” 
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CHAPTER XXL 

“ Gracious heaven! you don’t say so,” cried the sympathis¬ 
ing Matilda, entering at once into the nature of her friend’s 
feelings. “ This is a most wonderful discovery, indeed! But 
you must compose yourself, my dear, girl, you must, really. 
Lean on me, Patty, and walk gently on. When we pass the 
shop, you know, you may just look in; and if you can catch 
his face, you will be able to satisfy yourself whether you may 
not have made some mistake.” 

“ Mistake! ” shouted Patty. “ Do you think I don’t know 
him ? Do you think, after dl I have told you, that I should 
not know my darling Jack amongst a million?” 

“ But I am quite sure, Patty, that the gentleman did not 
know you.” 

Stuff and nonsense 1 How should he know me, when he 
was chattering as fast as he could speak to that other fellow, 
and never turned liis eyes my way ? But you don’t suppose I 
mean to part so ? I shall go in after liim, I promise you—^and 
then you shall see whether he knows me or not.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, Patty, don’t follow two gentlemen 
in that way,” said Matilda, really frightened. “ It is a sad¬ 
dler’s shop, my dear girl, and nothing but men ever do go 
into it. We shall be taken for something very, very bad, in¬ 
deed we sliall.” 

But Patty, without paying tlie slightest attention to her 
remonstrance, continued to drag her on, and on reaching the 
shop-door, without uttering another syllable of Varning, she 
fairly pulled her in, marching straight forward to the back of 
the shop, where stood the chase^ in earnest examination of a set 
of harness. 

Patty’s object was at that moment not so much to speak to 
him as to make him see her, and this she at length effected, 
by *dauntlessly walking round his very elegant-looking com¬ 
panion, and finally stationing herself within about half a foot of 
his jK'i'son. 

Startled at this sudden vicinity of female drapery, the young 
man looked up, and his countenance most unequivocally ac¬ 
knowledged ac<iuaintance with the remarkable figure that stood 
before him. Hot and agitated, her showy bonnet pushed back¬ 
wards till it was almost off her head, her colour crimson, and her 
eyes extended with no mitigated stare, poor Patty really looked 
very far from respectable; while her terrified companion, whose 
more decent appearance and sober demeanour might have been 
some protection, retreated towards the ^oor, utterly incapable 
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of braving a scene which she thought likely to prove so exceed¬ 
ingly disagreeable. Neither her absence, nor presence, however, 
were capable of producing any great effect on the catastrophe. 
Patty’s acquaintance no sooner set his eyes upon her, than, with 
a complexion as glowing as her own, he suddenly dropped the 
article he had been examining, and, abruptly seizing her hand, 
led her through the sliop, and into the street, without speaking 
a word. 

With an agitated anSi hurried step he urged her forward 
some paces past the door, and then pausing, and changing, the 
grasp he held of her hand for the usual salutation of a friendly 
greeting, he said, “ My dear Miss O’Donagough, 1 sincerely hope 
I see you well—and truly glad should I have been to have shaken 
Lands with you under other circumstances; but your referring 
to our acquaintance on board ship, before the friend witli whom 
you saw me, or indeed before any friend I have, would be very 
mischievous to me ; and I remem]>er your former kindness too 
well, not to feel certain that you would be sincerely grieved 
to do me the injury which would inevitably ensue were you to 
betray me.” 

“Betray you. Jack!” replied Patty, very innocently. 
“ Good gracious, no ! I would not do you any harm for the 
whole world; but you need not be afraid of speaking to me 
when we are by ourselves, you know. Tell me when you will 
come and see me, my dear, dear Jack! ” and she g-asped the 
hand which held hers with unscrupulous affection, causing 
thereby a degree of remorse and embarrassment to the young 
man, of which, assuredly, she had no idea, and which, if ex¬ 
pressed to her would have been a mystery past finding out. 

Distressed- beyond measure, and moreover very firmly held, 
“ Jack” felt himself terribly at a loss to know what he had best 
do or say next—a puzzle which was rather increased than 
diminished, when, on casting his eyes towards the door of the 
shop he had left, he beheld his friend stationed there, and look¬ 
ing towards him, evidently prevented from following him by a 
species of discretion most terribly injurious to the poor, unsus¬ 
picious girl, whose natural joy at meeting him again had thus 
undeservedly betrayal her into a situation calculated to excite 
the most disgraceful suspicions. 

“ Jack” was, or rather, perhaps, had been, a very harem- 
Bcarem sort of youth, but by no means framed to endure with 
composure the idea of producing serious mischief to a young girl, 
innocent of everything save a good-natured and friendly recog¬ 
nition of himself. 

After the struggle and meditation of a moment, he said, “I 
will come and see you, my dear Miss Patty. Tell me where you 
are, and I wUl call upoq you.” 
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Patty immediately drew forth hear little pocket-book, and 
tearing out a leaf on which she had written her friend 
Matilda’s address, before they parted at Brighton, presented 
it to liira. 

“ 1 am not with papa and mamma now, but visiting a friend,” 
said she, as she put it into his hanrls. 

Greatly relieved by this intelligence, and choosing what ap¬ 
peared to him a kisser evil, in order to avoid a greater, he once 
more permitted her to see the smile which had so awakened her 
young susee|)tibilities, and said, , 

“That being the case, dear Patty, I shall come and see you 
wth the greatest jjleasure; but you must promise not to men¬ 
tion having met me either to hither or mother. I grieve 
for the necessity which obliges me to impose such uncivil condi¬ 
tions, but I cannot help thinking that, when I assure y6u this 
mystery is essential to my interest, you will not refuse to com¬ 
ply with them.” 

Nothing could be farther from the delighted Patty’s thoughts 
than making any difficulty about the matter ; and perhaps at the 
bottom of her heart she was rather glad than otherwise that she 
w'as to be his only confidant. 

“ I won’t say a single word or syllable to either of them,” 
she answered w'ith greiit eagerness. “ It was always you and 
me that was the groat friends, you know. Jack, and so we shall 
be still—shan’t we ? But tell me what your real name is be¬ 
fore you go. It is not Jack, now, I’ll bet—-it is something that 
licgins -with an S, mamma says, because she saw it on the 
silver fork.” 

The young man coloured, and laughed. “ You must call 
me ]\lr. Steady now, Patty. Good bye—I shall be sure to call 
on you to-morrow at tw'o o’clock exactly. Good bye! ” And 
again shaking her hand, he wdthdrew% making her, as he de¬ 
parted, a very respectful bow^, for the benefit of his friend, 
to whom he pledged his word and honour, on rejoining him, 
that the young lady he had been talking to was perfectly 
rcsf>ectable, and in feet hardly more than a child, whatever he 
might think to the contrary. 

Patty’s first action uj>on his leaving her, was to clap her 
hands, which might be interpreted either as a symptom of 
violent and irrepressible joy, or as a signal to her friend, who 
was by this time at a considerable distance in advance of her. 
Miss Matilda Perkins was indeed in a state of vejy great agita¬ 
tion ; and a little forgetful, perhaps, of the duties which her 
superior age imposed, and which might be thought to include 
the necessity of not leaving her dear young friend alone under 
such circumstances, she had pushed onward with all her might, 
and had by this time nearly reached the top of St. James’s- 
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street, relaxing lier speed, however, a little before she turned 
into the vortex of Piccadilly, in which she suddenly remem¬ 
bered that the highly-connected Miss O’Donagough might pos¬ 
sibly look for her in vain. She had not, in truth, the courage 
to turn her head ; being persuaded that if she did, she might be 
involved as a party in an adventure of which, having “ dwelt in 
decencies ” for nearly six -and-thirty years, she was very heartily 
?ishained. 

Patty, perceiving that there was some danger of her being 
left alone in the street, shouted the name of “Matilda!”.with 
all the strength of her lungs, and then set off at fnll gallop, 
equally regardless of the elbows or the eyes she encountered. 

“ What do you run away for at such a rat(% Matilda? ” cried 
the panting girl, overtaking her, and once more seizing upon 
her arm. “ What a fool you must be, to be sun' I Mdiy, what in 
the name of wonder did you think was going to happen to you ? ” 

“ Oh! nothing, my dear,” replied hliss Matilda, recoveruig 
herself on perceiving that the young lady was alone, “ Of 
couree, you know, I could not think there was anything going 
to happen to me. Whatever notice 1 get from gentlemtaj, my 
dear Patty, is in a very different way from being s})(.>ken to by 
strangers in the streets. Good heaven ! what would pool*, dear 
Foxcroft say if he should hear of my being seen followijig 
officers into a saddler’s shop, in St. Jamcs’s-street.” 

“ I would not have believed, if I hadn’t seen it, that yon 
could be such an excessive idiot, Matilda! ” replied I’atty, with 
some little warmth. “ Do you call Jack a stranger ? As for 
that matter, I am sure you are much more a stranger to me 
than he is. Dear,.darling, delightful, lovely Jack! How I do 
adore him ! And he shall find, too, that 1 am as true-hearted 
and faithful a girl as ever was. Why didn’t you look at him, 
you great goose ? You never in all your born days beheld any¬ 
thing one half so handsome.” 

“ Well, my dearest Patty, now my fright is over, I wish yon 
joy at meeting him with all my heart,” said her companion, 
who recollech^d how exceedingly important to all her bum 
dearest hopes, wjis the continued affection of her youthful 
friend. “ You must not be angry with me, darling, for being 
a little frightened al first. You don’t know how particular 
London people are! I do assure you, that if anybody had seen 
118 going into that shop after those gentlemen, it would have 
been thought perfectly improper and unladylike. And besides, 
my dear girl, I do befieve that when a woman’s heart is so com¬ 
pletely devoted as mine, it makes them always most scrupu¬ 
lously particular in everything they do about other men. I 
really should have felt that 1 was acting migenerously by Fox- 
croft if I had not comp away.” 
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“ All that may be very fine, and very right and proper for 
you. I really don’t know anything about middle-aged people 
like you and Captain Foxcroft. But if you fancy I shall ever 
meet my own darling Jack without speaking to him, you are 
quite entirely misteken. I don’t tare a straw whether it is a 
saddler’s shop, or a devil’s shop. Jack is Jack to me, all the 
world over.” 

“ Of course, my dear, he is an acquaintance of yours, and 
that makes all the difference 5 and I h 6 pe, my dearest girl, that 
he told you his name.” 

‘^To be sure he did, dear fellow ! His name Is Steady; and 
he is to come and call upon me at your house exactly at two 
o’clock to-morrow.” 

“ Is he indeed? then we must just tell my sister Louisa, if 
you plefise Batty, that Mr. Steady is a friend of your papa’s, 
and don’t mention anything about St. James’s-street.” 

“ I don’t care lialf a farthing what you tell her, Matilda. 
You may say that he is one of my mother’s fine cousins, if you 
will. Now that I have found him again, I don’t care for any 
earthly thing beside,” replied Patty. “ But, by-the-by,” she 
added, drawing closer to her companion, and speaking with an 
air of mystery, “ there is a secret about him that he won’t tell 
to anybody but m<ai Dear darling! I’ll keep his secret, you 
see if I don’t.” 

“ Of course you will, Patty, if he confides it to you. And I 
must say, that the glance I had of him showed plainly enough 
that he was somebody. But if he tells you the secret about his 
disguise on Iward ship, and all that, there is no doubt but he 
will tell it to your mamma and your pai)a too,” rejoined Miss 
Matilda. 

“ No, but he won’t though!” cried Patty, exultingly. “ He 
told me, dear fellow! that he had very particular reasons 
imlecd for not letting them know anything about it, and you 
don’t think 1 am going to be such a monster as to betray him ? 
Tluit’s just what he said himself, dear creature, ‘Youw^on’t 
betray me, Patty,’ said he ; and I’ll see father, mother, uncles, 
aunts, and cousins too, every one of them in the Retl Sea before 
I’d hurt a hair of his beautiful head, I can’t help your knowing 
it, Matilda, because I had told you everything before, and that 
I must make him understand; unless, indeed, you could be 
clever enough and kind enough to take yourself oft‘, and your 
wise sister too, just before two o’clock to-morrow. I had 
rather five hundred times see him alone, and then he’U teU me 
lots more about himself. I’ll be bound. Do you think you could 
get her out, and keep away for an hour or two, Matilda?” * 

This proposal very considerably embarrassed the fair indi¬ 
vidual to whom it was addressed. To disoblige Miss O’Dona- 
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gough, or in any way to check the intimacy from which she 
hopei to derive advantages so very essential to her own 
happiness, was not to be thought of. Yet there was something 
that rather frightened her in the notion of leaving her friend 
Patty so entirely to her own discretion as she now proposed; 
and without answering very explicitly, she only pressed the arm 
that rested on hers with the caressing fondness so usual between 
them, and muttered something about its ever being, she was 
sure, her greatest delight to please her dear Fatty in all 
things. 

“ That worft do, Matilda,” cried Patty, suddenly standing 
stock-still, and very nearly overturning a butcher’s tray, intende<l 
to swing iunoxiously roimd her as she pivssed, “ That sort of 
answer is not worth a pin. 1 really have a monstrous deal that 
I want to say to my own dear Jack Steady, and there is more 
still tiuit I want to have him say to me, and I feel most positively 
sure that he will be quite glum if there is anybody by but me 
to hear liim. I’m sure, Matilda, I shall always be ready to do as 
I’d be done by, and I promise faithfully, upon my word and hon¬ 
our, that if jmu will but go out to-morrow at two o’clock, and 
take your sister Louisa along with you, 1 will contrive to let you 
have a tete-a-tete in our drawing-room with Foxcroft, for just as 
long as you bke, as soon as ever papa has got^is nice new house, 
you know. For papa says he is quite sure that Foxcroft will 
contrive to get leave of absence on account of his health, or for 
some excuse or other. He'is quite sure of it. So you see, 
Matilda, that if you will do what I tell you, there is no need 
that I should be long in your debt.” 

The argument thus urged went straight to the heart of Miss 
hlatilda. “ Well, my dear,” she replied, “ I will see what I can 
do—^but Louisii, of course, is her own mistress, and if she does 
not choose to take a walk just at that time, you know I can’t 
make her.’’ 

“ But I know that you can,” replied P.atty, sharply ; “ as if 
I hadi* not seen you come over her hundreds and hundreds of 
times! And when she has set otf with saying, ‘ I don’t thin*: I 
can do that^ Matilda,’ haven’t I heard her end at last by, ‘ Well, 
to be sure, I dare say you know what is best, my dear ! * ” 

This being said in Patty’s best style of mimicry, it produced 
the accustomed meed of admiration from her friend, testified as 
usual by an assurance that she never did, no, never in her fife, 
hear such a miftiic! But ere tliis ott-recurring expression was 
well spoken, Patty suddenly stood still, and having a tight hold 
of Miss Matilda’s ann, caused her to stand stiU also. 

*- “ What is the matter, my dear ? ” demanded the elder lady. 

“ Matter! ” ejaculated the younger one. “ I certainly shall 
go distracted, that’s all—certeinly shall, Matilda, if you don’t 
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turn back this Tcry instant, and scud along with me to my own 
bedroom as fast as your legs can cany you.” 

“What for, my dear? Shan’t we be very tired, Patty?” 
demanded Matilda, in a languid voice. 

“ Tired! What signifies being tired, I should like to know, 
compared to my not having one single bit of any ribbon for my 
neck, or my waist, or my wrists, but that ugly dark blue that 
papa bought at Brighton ? They make such a fuss, both of’em, 
alx)ut my not spending too much money in ribbons, that I am 
obliged to be as stingy as a miser over my best, ^nd that’s the 
reason I left all my pink pinned up safe in silver paper in my 
drawer. I know it couldn’t make any great difference with you 
and your sister whether my skin looked better or worse;—^but 
Jack! I vow and declare I would not let Jack come and see me 
in those nfisty, hideous, narrow blue bows, if you’d give me a 
thousand ix)unds! ” 

“ I do assure you, Patty,” replied her friend, “ that you 
cnnH look more beautiful in anything than you do in those 
ident ical blue ribbons. I have said so to Louisa scores of times.” 

“ Come along, my dear I ” was the only reply which the 
steadfast-mindeci Miss O’Donagongh made to this friendly as¬ 
surance, and being considerably the stronger of the two, her 
will proved irresistible, and the two young lailics once more 
jostlgd their way along the ever-busy pavement of Piccadilly, 
and in process of time again reached the O’Donagough lodgings 
in-street. 

The ample face of INlrs. O’Donagough wa.s perceptible above 
the bliiul of tlie pai’lour window considerably before Patty’s im¬ 
patient knocking had concluded,Band she burst forth upon them 
into the passage with all the cagernc^ of maternal anxiety, just 
as her daughter raised one foot to mount the stairs. 

“What in the world is all this for?” demanded liirs, 
O’Donagough, laying her hand on the shoulder of Miss Matilda; 
for by an active movement forward, I’atty had escaped her. 
“ WJiat are you come back for? ” 

^ Something that Patty wanted out of her drawers,” replied 
the discreet and faithful confidant. 

“ Good gracious! what a shame to drag you back all this 
way 1 why you might have got home over and over by this 
time,” said Sirs. O’Donagougm 

“ Oh, dear! the distance is no consequence,” replied Ma¬ 
tilda ; “ and you know there is nothing in the world I would 
not do to please Patty ! ” 

Wliile this passed, the two ladies continued standing at thi 
bottom of the stairs, for Mrs. O’Donagough did not fee* 
altogether sure that her husband, who was in the act of dininj 
upon beelsteaks and onions in the parlour, would be particularly 
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well pleased by a vkit from the refined Miss Matilda Perkins— 
especially as that young lady had been informed that they were 
to dine at Richmond at seven o’clock. But Patty’s business 
above stairs, proceeded so slowly, that her vexed mother could 
no longer avoid asking the weary Matilda to sit down. 

“ You won’t mind finding Donny at luncheon, will you? ” 
she said, as she at length threw open the pjirlour-door. “ That 
silly Patty forgot something or other, and she has brought 
Matilda Perkins all the Vay back from Brorapton to fetch it,” 
said Mrs. O’D/^nagough to her husband, as she entered “but you 
won’t mind her seeing you eat your luncheon, you know, though 
it is five o’clock.” 

“ You will be shocked by the sight of so substantial a morn¬ 
ing meal, ray dear Miss ^Matilda,” said the master of the apart¬ 
ment ; “ but the fact is, Lord Robert has kept me so late at the 
club, consulting about some private business, which has brouglit 
him up to town—^and you may gueas how delighted he was to 
see an old friend, at a time when the chances are five hundred 
to one against his finding a single creature in London—he has 
kept me so devilish late, that I w^as absolutely obliged to send 
out for something solid before we set off for Richmond.” 

“ What on earth can Patty be about ? ” exclaimed the 
hungry Mrs. O’Donagough, impatiently. “ There never was 
such a plague of a girl about her things I What is it, Matilda, 
that she is come back for ? ” 

“I don’t quite exactly know,” replied Matilda, blushing 
and faltering. “ She said she had forgotten something, and 
wished to come back, and I did not say much about it.” 

“ Bo let the girl alone, my dear,” said Mr. O’Bonagough. 
“ If our charming friend iiere likes to indulge her httle whims, 
I don’t see why you shouhi grumble about it,”- 

“ How you do spoil that girl! ” retorted his lady, resuming 
with a bounce her place at the table, and suddenly deciding 
that she w<juld not be such a fool as to let her beefsteaks get 
cold for any one. “ I do believe, that let her do what she would 
you would find out some reason or other to prove that she was 
right.” H 

“ She is right now, at any rate,” replied the father, looking 
up as the young lady entered the room, “ for I never saw her 
look better in my Hfe.” 

“ What did you conjie home for, Patty ? ” cried Mrs. O’Bona¬ 
gough, suspending her well-charged fork within half an inch of 
her mouth. 

“ I wanted a pocket-handkerchief, mamma,” rephed the 
young lady. 

“ As if Matilda could not have lent you one; I am sure 
there was something else, so you may as well out with it. 
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What’s that you liave got in your other hand ? Didn’t I tell 
you that I would get the girl of the house to carry your things 
for you, and what is the use, then, of dragging through the streets 
with them yourself? ” 

“ Use or not use, mamma, I shall carry this parcel, because 
I like to do it; and that, I suppose, is reason enough, isn’t it ? ” 
“ What’s in the parcel, Fatty ? ” persisted her mother, 
pettishly. “ You haven’t got hold of my lace collar, I hope ? ” 
“ You take me for a tliief, do you? Well, that’s civil any 
how, isn’t it, Matilda? ” said Fatty, with rather an embarrassed 
laugh, “ But come along, or we sliall keep Miss Louisa waiting* 
for her dinner,” she added, endeavouring to back out of the 
room without further parley. 

“ Conn; and give me a kiss, Patty ? ” said her father, seized 
with an unlucky lit of affection. 

Till now the young lady had contrived to keep her parcel, if 
not out of sight, at least out of the reach of her mother, by 
holding it pertinaciously behind her back; but this unwelcome 
invitation, rendered the manoeuvre of none effect, for as she 
stooped forward to receive the paternal caress, her mamma 
snatelicd at the parcel, obtained it,*torc it mercilessly open, and 
disclost;d siindry ells of bright rose-coloured ribbon, a portion of 
wdiich was daintily tied up in various sized knots, while the rest 
floatf‘d left and right, for and wide, in unrestrained profusion. 

“What in the world is all this for?” exclaimed Mrs. 
O'Donagough, with marked displeasure on her countenance. 
“ Don’t you know, Fatty, all that has been said about these 
sort of things ? What good is it to talk to you like a reason¬ 
able grown-up woman, while you still act like a child? Did 
not your father pay four ami ninepence for these very ribbons,* 
expressly on condition that they should be kept up as best, and 
w^orn for nothing but showdng off when we wanted you to look 
as well as possible ? Can you stand there, and tell me that you 
don’t remember this ? ” # 

“ I am not going to tell you any such thing, Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough,” replied Fatty, in her most rebellious accent, and at the 

t e time glancing at her father for support, for whose especial 
iscment, she had formed her phrase ; but it did not answer, 
for he was growing more hungry and angry every moment, 
and turning towards her with unexpected firmness, exclaimed, 

“ Don’t answer your mother like a fool. Miss Fatty! What 
the devil do you want all that finery for ? ” 

“ Want it, papa ? Lor-a-mercy, doesn’t every girl always 
want all the finery she can get ? I am sure if she doesn’t she’s 
a fool. Come along, Matilda—” was the not unskilful answer 
of the beauty, while replacing her ribbons in their paper 
envelope ; but slie was disappointed if she fancied that it would 
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satisfy her mamma, for Mrs. O’Donagough, turning briskly 
round to the blushing Matilda, abruptly demanded if they were 
going to have any company, adding, 

“ But even if you were, that is no reason why she should 
gallop back, and ransack the drawers in this way—for these 
pink ribbons were bought to smarten up a morning-dress, just 
to call on ]\Irs. Stephenson, you know, or anything of that sort.” 

Notwitlistandiiig he;* advantages in point of age, it was 
evident that Mias Matihla Perkins could not compete with Jier 
young friend, /either in courage or in presence of mind; for she 
hesitated, and looked exceedingly embarnissed as she replied, 

“ I am not quite sure, Mrs. O’Donagough, about wl)o we 
are likely to have call upon us of a morning, but dear Patty 
always likes to be a little smart, you know, before strangers.” 

“ And she’d be the first to scold, if I didn’t,” subjoined 
Patty. 

Then hastily kissing her father’s forehead, as he threw back 
his head in the act of lifting a porter-pot to his mouth, and 
nodding “ Good bye, mamma,” to her mother, she bolted out of 
the room and the house, witliout running the risk of any further 
conversation, and was foll^ed by her friend, whose usual 
obsequious civility to Mrs. O’Donagough, was altogether con¬ 
quered by her dread of being entrapped into the betrayal of 
Patty’s secret. 

But though the fair friends succeeded in getting out of the 
house, and in making their way safely to Belleviuj-terrace, 
Brompton, they had not by any means “ thorougldy bamboozled” 
Ml'S. O'Donagough, as Patty boldly jissured her confidant was 
the case; for no sooner had the angry lady refreshed herself by 
% draught of her favourite beverage, than she thus adih'essed her 
spouse: 

“ Don’t you see, Donny, as plain as that two and two make 
four, that these two girls have got some trick in their heads ? 
I’ll bet whaliyou please, that if you and I make them a call to¬ 
morrow morning, at a genteel visiting hour, we shall find some 
btau or other there; that Miss Patty is particularly desirous to 

captivate some of the young lads of the-, perhaps that t]|||^ 

used to meet so constantly on the pier at Brighton—not tha* 
should care a straw for that, if it wasn’t that they were both so 
mighty shy about talking of it. That looks hke mischief, don’t 
it?” 

“ It is early days, too, to catch Patty out in such a trick as 
that,” replied Mr. O’Donagough. “ However, I have no objec¬ 
tion to look after her to-morrow morning. But mind, whatever 
happens, you must leave the whole management of the business 
to me. Don’t let’s have any jawing before strangers, for God’s 
fcakel” 
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“ That’s all fair, my dear; I shan’t want to me<ldlc or make, 
I promise you. But it will do Patty a monstrous deal of good 
to discover, that w ith all her cleverness, there are eyes as sharp 
as her own, though may be not quite so bright. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

]\lEAN\vniLE the tw'o friends at last reached their destination 
at Bromjiton ; but not before the veal cutlets anfi mashed pota¬ 
toes w'cre very nearly reduced to cinders, and poor Miss Louisa 
as nearly out of temper as her constitutional tranquillity w'ould 
permit. 

The evening, of course, passed in alternate mutterings be¬ 
tween iMiss IMatilda an<l Patty, wliich, in style, might not inaptly 
have been com])ar(id to those classic eclogues, in wdnch a gentle 
contest is briskly kept up on rival themes; t<)r “ dear, beautitid 
Jack Stt^ady,” on the one side ; and “poor, dear Foxcroft,” on 
the otluT, invarialtly formed the subject of each eloquent speak- 
ei-’s volubility. Good Miss Louisji wnis very little in their way, 
not seeming in the slightest di'gree conscious of what they wtre 
saying, and to all ai»pcarance as completely devoted to the in- 
tricatii mysterii's of some newly-invented knitting, as her com- 
jxinions could be in endeavouring to trace the still subtiler 
twistings of the human heart. 

Tlie following morning looked so brightly inviting, tliateven 
the quiet, tliimbie-loving IMiss Louisa, propostxla w'alk; adding, 
moreover, w ith more tlian usual vivacity, “ Suppose, my dears, 
that w'c were all to go together to hear the baud play ? It is 
siuvli a beautiful walk, turning in at the Green-park, Matilda, 
you know ; and I don’t suppose dear Patty ever heard such a 
band in her life.” 

d'he friends t'xchanged glances and a little closing up of the 
eyes, and an almost iinpercei)tible shake of the head in each, 
S!(,id plainly to the other that it wmuld not do at all. It had, 
iiMe(.‘d, been agreed between them before they left their sleeping 
apb-tment (for the uncombative I.,ouisa had resigned herself to 
the drawing-room carpet, and a blanket) that Patty must assign 
an inci])ient sore throat, as a reason for wishing to stay at home ; 
while Matilda, after the one o’clock slice of bread and butter 
had been handed round, should request the company of her 
elder sister upon some errand of importance, to be inventt^d for 
the nonce, the eligibility of performing wdiich should be further 
made manifest by pointing out the necessity of not letting pooJ^ 
Patty talk too much. 

All this w'as accordingly performed ably, and received in the 
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best manner possible by Miss Louisa ; and at ten minutes be¬ 
fore two, Miss O’Donagoiigh was sestted alone, and in state, upon 
the Miss Perkinses’ sofa, with every one of her beautiful 2 )ink 
bows exactly in its right place; her black curls, a la poodle,, 
wantoning over her comely face, and her eyes sliining with moi'e 
than usual brightness. 

Luckily she did not wait long, or it is possible her charming 
looks might have been injured by impatience. Exactly at two 
o’clock, the knocker of the house-door gave signal of a visitor ; 
an active young stej) was hetird uj>on the stairs, and in the next 
moment, the^name of “Mr. John Steady” was announced, 
when Patty’s “ owm darling Jack ” stood before her. 

I'lie young man, though no longer in regimentals, looked, 
as she thought, ten thousand times handsomer than ever, and 
Patty’s step to welcome him, was so eage'r that it brought her to 
the door, almost before lie had fully entered it. 

“ Oh, my dear Jack! ” she exclaimed ; “ I am so glad you 
are come ! and 1 have made everybody go out on purjiose that 
W'e might have a long, comfortable talk by ourselves. What a 
time it is since you set olf in that nasty boat for Sheerneks! 
Ain’t you glad to see me again. Jack ” 

“ Most surely I am, my dear Miss Patty,” replied the young 
man ; “ but you arc looking so remarkably w'ell, that I have no 
occasion to inquire after your health. Have you been in London 
ever since your arrival ? ” 

“ Oh lor, no! not we,” replied Patty, seating herself on the 
sofa, with a hand extended on eacli side of her, so iis to lussist in 
a sort of jump-for-joy movement with which she relieved the 
fulne.ss of her heart, while she gazed ujion her visitor, as he sat 
oppo.site to her. “We staid almost no time in Ivondon tlum, 
but went down on the top of the coach to Brighttm on jjurjioso 
to see all mamma’s grand relations; and there they w^ere, lot.sof 
’em, men, women, and children; but there wasn’t one of the 
whole kit that I liked so well as you. Jack.” 

“ You are exceedingly kind, I am sure,” readied the youth, 
blushing a little, and then stojiping, very evidently at a loss hat 
to say next. 

“ Mercy upon me! I don’t call that kind, because I cou^a mi 
help it, you know. You could not like anybody as well as me. 
Jack, could you?” 

“ I am sure nobody in the ■world can deserve to be liked bet¬ 
ter, because you are always so very good-natured.” 

“ Good-natured I Is that all ? Wliy, I wouldn’t give a 
penny for anybody who Inxdn’t more to say for themselves than 
that. My goodness. Jack! Do you remember your jumping 
overboai'd into the sea ? I never shall forget it the longest day 
I have to live. And do you remember who it was that brought 
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you to ? And then our nice, dear ship-billiards! Oh, what 
fun, to be sure ! And think of your trying to make us believe 
that you wasn’t a bit better than a common sailor! But I 
wasn’t such a fool as that, anyhow.” 

“ My dear Miss O’Donagough,” began hlr. Steady—^but the 
young lady stopped him sliort^— 

“ Once for all, Jack, 1 won’t be called Miss O’Donagough, 
or Miss I’atty eitlicr, by you. So mind that, if you please, or 
else you and I shall quarrel, as sure a's you sit there. You 
always used to call me Batty, and Batty I choose to be 
calltMf ; and I shall call you Jack, too, unless wfieii we hap- 
])en to have listeners, and then, I suf)pose, I must call you 
Mr. Steady.” 

The young man seemed to make an effort to look grave, 
but it was in vain, and he laughed heartily. Without exactly 
understanding, perhaps, the cause of his mirth, his companion 
shared it, and laughed heartily too, till, suddenly jumping 
up, the young lady seized a pair of S(;issors that lay on the 
table, and with a hop, skip, and jump, got to the back of Mr. 
Steady’s chair, and, stationing herself behind it, said in a‘voice 
of authority, 

“ Eyes front! INIind the word of command, Mr. Jack, or I’ll 
cut your head off—I will, upon my honour.” 

“ IVliat are you going to do, 1113' deai‘ girl ? ” said the young 
man, disobeying her commands, and turning himself round to 
look in hei‘ face. 

Do what 1 bid 3 ^ 11 ,” said Batty, “ and no harm shall come 
of it. See here—don’t look so frightened !—fair exchange is 
no robbery.” 

And fio saying, the lively young lady mercilessly inclosed 
within “ tlie glittering forceps” one of her own ringlets, which 
she scrupled not to 

- dissever 

From her fair head for ever and for ever. 

“jriicre now, Jack—look at that,” said she ; “isn’t it a 
pretty little ciu'l?” And dropping it rather upon than into his 
hand, she seized the moment in which, of necessity, his atten¬ 
tion w.'is' tlirectal to it, and performed the same feat upon a por¬ 
tion of the young man’s cliestnut tresses, letiving a very cinel gap 
just over his left ear. ,, 

“ Now : what d’ye say to that, master Jack? I am the 
same funny girl that ever I was, ain’t I?” said Batty^, skipping 
round in front of him, and exhibiting her prize exultingly held 
on high. 

“ ()h, Patty, this is very foolish! What would your mamma 
say if she could know it?” said the youiig man, rising, and 

p 
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loolving very mucli as if bo were disposed to re-exchange the 
tokens by dint either of stratagem or force. “ Come, be a 
good girl, and throw it away. A fine, tall young kdy as you 
are now, must not play the s£ime sort of tricks that you iisexl to 
do when a child.” 

“ Throw it away! And will you throw mine away, Jack ? 
What a brute you must be to think of it!” And Patty very 
coaxingly approached him, holding fast the treasured lock in 
one hand, while with the oilier she cleverly causwl tlie one ho 
still held to curl round two of his fingers. “ Now, is it not very 
pretty, Jack'’? ” said she, looking up in his face with a sort of 
deprecating smile. 

“ Yes, tt) be sure it is ; and you are very pretty, too, Patty,” 
sjiid the youth, lairly bc'at out of his discretion, and unceremo¬ 
niously saluting the blooming cheek which had placed itself so 
near him. 

At the very moment he did so, and while the not too- 
greatly incensed Patty was laughing heartily at his audacity, 
the door opened, and in walked Mr. and Mrs. Allen O'Dona- 
gougb. 

The parties naturally fell into a tnhlenii^ and for halt a 
minute not a word was sjiokx'n : but Ihitty soon recovered both 
her courage and her tongue, and though still blushing a ratln r 
deeper tint, perhaps, than the celestial rosy red of which the 
po((t sings, she managed to assume an air of very tolerable rton- 
chalaiire as she exclaimed, 

So, you are come to look after me, I suppose! but if you 
look sharp, perhaps you will see, into the bargain, an old friend 
with a new face.” 

Mrs. O’Donagough’s first emotion was of a mixed nature, 
being compounded of one feiiing a little approaching to alarms 
and another rather nearer still to satisfiiction, at discovering her 
Patty so evidently, according to her notions, tlie ohjc'ct ol' a 
tender passion, and that, too, from a person so pre-eminently 
elegant in appearance as Mr. dolin Steady. But the w’ords of 
the young lady caused her to examine the countenance pf tlie 
gentleman more attentively, and, ere she had gazed long, lu r 
whole attitude and maimer changed; a smile of unmixed satis¬ 
faction distended her conntcaiance, she laid her hand upon the 
. arm of her husband, and, diuwing him a step or two forw^ard, 
stopped within a yai’d of her old acquaintance, exclaiming in a 
sort of theatrical wdiisper, intended to be heard with particular 
distinctness, 

“ Look there, O’Doiiagough! Look there, and tell me what 
' you see.” 

Mr. O’Doiiagough’s demeanour upon seeing his dauglitcr 
at a ike-a-itle game of romps with a strange man, was by no 
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irtf'aiis so orjuivoca.1 as that of his lady ; for he grew extremely 
r(!d iij the Itua;, and altogether appeared wedl-inclined to be in a 
grt'at rage; but the accents of liis Barnaby acted like oil on 
troubled \vat(“r, his frown relaxed, his colour and his choler 
li(>eanie niil igatcd, and yielding to her gentle influence, he set 
aljont staring tlic stranger very fixedly in the face. 

Mercy on me! It can’t be, can it? It is not possible, to 
be sure! ” rvere tin* sentences he uttered rapidly, but wdth every 
aj)])earance of satisfaction, in ]»lace of Ijis late dis])lcasure. As 
Boon as the last words were spoken, Patty, wIjo w^atched him 
narrowly, placed herself in an attitude similar tb that of her 
niotlier, u]K>n his other arm, and taking uj^on herself to answer * 
his woiuleiing inquiries, said, 

“ Yes, but it is possible, papa; and what is more, it is true. 
It is our own dear Jack, ami no other, you may take my word 
for it.” 

“ And pray, IVIiss Patty, how did you find him out? ” de¬ 
manded her father, turning his eyes abruptly from the fece of 
his old acrjuaintance to that of his daughter, with a look which, 
though no longer so fierce i\s before, seemed to express some 
curiosity, to say the least of it, for a satisfactory explanation. 
But the forl)id<ien discovery being made, and tliat without any 
ugtuiey of iiei's, Miss Patty’s difficulties were quite at an end, 
and without affecting any further mysteiy, she replied, 

‘‘ Ihnv dhl I limi him out ? Why, in the street to be sure ; 
and iiever was there sueb a piece of luck I Wiisu’t it lucky. 
Jack V Wasn’t you delighted to see me ? ” 

It may be remembered tliat IMrs. O’Donagough herself bad 
never formed any gi‘eat intimacy wuth tlu' young shipmate who 
now stood bel'ore lua* in a guise so 'wholly different from any 
in which she had hitherto seen him, yet so jireeisely accordant 
to the. imaginings which her shrewd suspicions had suggested ; 
her feelings, tlu'refore, upon this unexjieeted rencounter, weic 
siinjily those of triumphant Siigacity: and it 'VN’aa with a chuck¬ 
ling merriment, very little agreeable to the object of it, that she 
continued to gaze ujioii him from top to toe. Mr. O'Dona- 
gougli was ixaliujis even bettiu- phrased still; for not only had 
the discovery removed some exceedingly disagreeable sus]>icions 
from his mind, in wdiich his fair daughter was concernetl, but, 
with the keenness of n professional eye, be discerned at a glance, 
that wuatever might have been the trause of the masquerading 
carried on amongst the crew' and imsengers of the Atalanta, 
pie young man was decidedly of that class of society among 
which lie particularly desired to increase his acquaintance, and 
this unexpected accident seemed to ofter a very excellent oppor¬ 
tunity for doing so. Thus the only person in the group w'ho 
felt not perfectly and pleasantly at ease, was poor J^ack him- 
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self, and he would gladly have given a joint of In’s little finger 
to escape answering Patty’s affectionate query, and two, per¬ 
haps, might the sacrifice have placed him clear of the arlventure 
altogether. 

“ Wasn’t it lucky, Jacb? ” reiterated Patty, “ and ain’t we 
famously caught out w’ith our locks of liair exclianged? ” And 
the young lady held up to view the shining trophy she had 
won, while her eyes directed those of her observant papa and 
mamma to the now coiisiderably-deranged curl wliich the un¬ 
fortunate youth still held between his fingers. Luckily for 
Ifim the necessity of inmiediately replying to Patty’s tough 
query was obviated by JMr, O’iionagoagh’s saying, as if in 
consequence of the intelligence conveyed by the teii-tale locks 
of hair, 

“ You will not be surprised, sir, if I now think it right to 
request you will inform me what your real name may be ? ” 
Jack is peifectly dumfomidered, poor, dc'ar fellow^! ” ex¬ 
claimed Patty, laughing ; “but I can tell you his name, jiapa, 
without plaguing him to speak, if he had' ratlier let it alone. 
His name is Steady, Mr. John Steady, and that answem to the 
fork, don’t it, mamma ? ” 

“ Mr. O’Donagough ! ” said the young man, apjoearing sud¬ 
denly to rouse himself with the energy of a newly-fermed reso¬ 
lution, “ will you give me leave to spealc with you alone for five 
minutes ? ” 

“ Gracious goodness! Can it be about marrying her ? ” 
thought ]\Irs. O’Donagough. 

“ He is going to pop the question as sure as my name’s 
Patty ! ” inwardly murmured her daughter, unconsciously clap¬ 
ping her hands in the ecstasy of her heart. Mr, O’Dona¬ 
gough liimself, howTwer, felt convinced in a moment, from the 
tone of voice in wLieh the request w^as made, that the object of 
it wjuj not his daughter; yet, nevertlu'h'SS, he had enough of 
interest and curiosiry in. the business to answer readily, 

“ I shall be very hapj:>y to hear, sii-, whatevc-r you may bf; 
pleased to eommunicate to me; ” whicli assurancii was given in 
Mr. O’Donagouglfs most respectful and gentlemanlike manner, 

“ May I attend you to another room, sir V ” said the young 
man. 

“ Is there any room here, Patty, into which I can show this 
gentleman V ” inquired her father. 

“ No, that there isn’t pipa, except the Perkinses’ bedroom, 
and that’s all in a litter, I’ll be bound.” 

“ Then we will take a turn in the park, Mr. O’Donagougli^ 
if not disagreeable to you,” said the young man, taking up his 
hat, and deliberately laying down poor Patty’s ringlet in its 
place. 
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Mr. O’Donagough replied only by a bow, and they left the 
room together. 

As the subject matter of the conversation between Patty 
and her mother ma^ be easily guessed, it is unnecessary to repeat 
it, and we will therefore follow the two gentlemen into Hyde 
Park, wdiere, as bv mutual consent, they chose a path the least 
liable to inten'ujEioii, when the following conversation took 
place;— * 

“ It can hardly be necessary for me to inform you, ]\Ir. 
O’Donagough,” began the young man, “that tfjlly and frolic 
must be pleaded in excuse for my having made your acquaint¬ 
ance under false colours.” 

“ J am very glad to hear, my dear sir, that there was no 
wome caus<? for it,” sjiid the elder gentleman. 

“ Sin V ”—in very haughty accents, was the rejoinder of the 
younger one. 

“ I feared it possible,” resumed hir. O’Donagough, in liie 
best manner, “ th.at .some unfortunate affair of honour might 
have rendered a. distant exj jedition necessary, or at least prudent.” 

“ IS’o, sir. Tliank heaven 1 have nothing so irreparable on 
my conscience. The history is briefly tliis :—1 was left without 
father, motlier, or any near relative, except a sister stiIl.yomiger 
than myself, ^vith a large fortune, and a ])er8onal guardian, for 
whom 1 had cbmeeived a very unjust, but very strong disUke. 
For a few years I pursued my studies at Eton, with toleiuble 
projiriety 1 believe; but at the end of tliat time, my guardian 
wished me to go to college, while I insisted upon immediately 
entcTing the Guards, which produced a quarrel, all the faulti- 
nc'ss, and all the violence of which belonged wholly to myself. 
1 am sorry to confess, tlurt it was in the mere wantonness of 
intentionally giving this excellent friend as much priin and 
anxiety as I c(-uld weU devise, that I s(^t off for Australia 
withoiit communicating to liim the slightest intimation of my 
intending to leave England at all; and aware that if I went 
und«r my own name, he would Ixr likely to get the intelligence 
from the newspapers, 1 had the folly to go out in one ship in 
the eharacter of a mechanic about to seek my fortune in a new 
world, and return in another, under the semblance, as you know, 
of a common sailor belonging to the crew. In the latter case, 
hoM'cver, 1 confided a jrortion of the tru^i to the captain and 
crew—pai’tly because 1 felt it would be impossible to keep up 
my assumed character with them, m account of my iiautic^ 
ignorance, and partly, 1 own, for tne sake of arranging the 
minor jrarticulai's of my passage on a more agreeable footing 
than I laid thought it necessary to do in going out. "My name, 
however, it was not necesstiry to disclose, and I believe I left 
the ship at Sheeruess, without anything ftiore being known 
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me than that I was a lad with a good deal of money, and a 
roving soyt of disposition, which liad led me to take a trip that 
I did not wish to have known. And this, in fact, was tlie exact 
truth. I had one confidant, and one only,gto this thoughtlcs.s 
frolic; my sister knew where I was gone, and from her I recidved 
one letter, directed to me according to my injjtructions, under a 
feigned name, to the care of a merchant at Sjmney. Tliis letter 
produced a total revolution in all my feelings respecting my 
guardian. It described his sufferings on my account, as so 
much more blended with affection than I had twer believed pos¬ 
sible, that my heart was softened, and my spirit sobered at once. 
But it had never occurred to him that I could have committed 
any greater folly than the merely keeping myself concealed neiir 
London; and as my sister, faithful to the promise 1 had extortc;d 
from her, never betrayed her knowlexlge of my having quitted 
England, his regret and his sufferings were wholly occasioned by 
the idea that he ha<l woumled a too sensitive temper l)y the 
assumption of more severe authority than ho ought to have 
shown. ‘ Come back instantly,’ wrote my sister, ‘ and never let 
him know the wliole extent of your folly.’ It was from a wish 
to follow strictly this advice, that I so wiutiously concealed my 
name and station ; and as he has never since my retui’ii asked 
me a single question respecting my absence, I havti never yet 
recurred to the subject. We are, I am happy to say, on the 
best possible tenns; and thougli I have been for some months 
of age, I would have' been perfectly willing to atone for past 
rebellion, by (Mitering myself at Oxford. But of this he would 
not hear ; and convinced, as he kindly says, that my former o])- 
jiosition proceeded from a genuine and decided preference for 
the profession I was so eager to enter, he himself arrangc^d 
everything respecting my commission; and 1 am now, with 
much better luck than I deseive, in precisely the ))Osition I 
desired, without the morfilic<ation of having my lioyish escajiade 
bruited from one end of the country to the other. You Avili 
perceive, therefore, Mr. O’Donagough, that 1 have very stiong 
reasons for not wishing to have our meeting on board the Ata- 
lanta made known ; and I shall hold myself gr-eatly indebted to 
your courtesy, if you will never, under any circumstances, allude 
to it, and shall be grateful, also, if you Avill use your influcnco 
with the ladies of youn family to the same etlect.” 

“ Depend upon it, my young friend,” rc'plied hlr. O’Dona¬ 
gough, in an accent of nn|ih kindness, “ depend iqion it, your 
secret is perfectly safe with me; nor do I fear the discretion of 
either my |vife or daughter. Patty is as good a girl as ever 
live^, and with all her high spirits, is as gentle and obedient as 
a lamb to every wish that either her mother or I scTiously ex¬ 
press to her—^and for you^ dear Jack!—But this familiar appol- 
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lation must be used no longer. May I ask, sir, if your name 
be really Steady ? ” 

“ No, sir, it is not,” replied t]ie young man, colouring. 

Mr. O’Donagough said no more, and the silence which 
ensued was rathcrtawkward. It was the young incognito 
who broke it, by saying, with a good-limnoured smile, 

“ I tax your liindness severely perliaps, Mr. O’Bonagough, 
both by iny confidence, and by my wanj. of it. I am, I believe, 
al)surdly anxious about this concealment, but the fact is, some 
of the Mends whose good opinion I most highly value, fancy 
that the interval of my absence has left some traces of improve¬ 
ment with me; and my sister assures me that the general belief 
is, that I have passed my time in profitable reading, whereas, 
in truth, 1 have done nothing, save finding a little leisure to 
reflect. And though I would not, were I questioned, falsify a 
single passage i]i my histoiy, I would rather, at least for the 
present, that things remaincvl as they arc. Therefore, Mr. 
O’Donagough, if you will have the kindness not to urge 
tiu! disclosure of my name, I shall really feel it as a great 
obligation.” 

“ Is it your wish, then, that we should still call you Mr. 
Steady ? ” demanded Mr. O’Donagoiigli, gravely. 

This was a ti’ying question; for liad the young man answered 
it sincerely, ho could only liave said that he trusted no circum¬ 
stances were likely to c)ccur in which there would be any 
necessity for his l)eing addrcvssed by him or his family at all. 
But to utter this, was of course* impossible ;*and after a moment’s 
hesitation, he re])licd, “ Yes, sir.” 

Another silence followed, wliich, like the fonner one, was at 
length broken by “ Jack." 

‘‘ I believe, Mr. O’Donagough, that we may now turn back 
igaiu,” said he ; “ and I beg you to accept my thanks for your 
obliging attention to my foolish story.” 

Mr. O’Donagough followed the movement made by his com¬ 
panion, and turned about to retrace bis steps to j^rompton ; 
out he was not fully satisfied with the manner in which the 
jonference aj)p(‘ared likely to conclude, and ere he liad taken 
iiany st('ps, he said, 

“ Will you, bi'fore we part, permit ine to make one observa- 
don, ray dear sir ? ” 

Tlie young man bowed his willingness to hear it. 

“ It is never wise,” resumed Mr. O’Donagougb, “ believe me, 
sir, it is never wise to repose a balf-confidenee in any man. I 
fvill not charge myself with any greater infirmity of curiosity 
than I believe affects all the rest of us; but neither will I 
ittempt to deny thgt I do feel, and shall feel a desire, perfectly 
idle, as I am ready to confess, to leam ;^ur real name. You 
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must be aware that the generality of men might feel this 
without confessing it; but I have still a very iireah remem¬ 
brance of the amiable manRjer in which your gay spirits 
beguiled the tedium of our long voyage, and 1 cannot resist the 
friendly feeling which prompts me to advi^ your trusting me 
with a name, which 1 will tell you frankly, cannot bo long 
hidden from me. You will, perhaps, as the season advances, be 
likely to meet me more ,frequently in London society than you 
may expect. Though I have no secrets to keep me silent, 1 am 
not much giv^jn to talk of my own family and connections, or 
you would probably know by this time, tliat I am highly con¬ 
nected, as well as my wife, who you may perhaps have heard 
mention her family.” 

“ No, sir, never,” replied the young man, dlBy, and with a 
feeling, not, perhaps, very carefully conccahd, that he did not 
feel any great interest on the suljject. 

“ I tliink you told mo you were in the army ? ” said Mr. 
O’Lonagough. 

“ I did, sir,” replied the ci-derant Jack, with some haughti¬ 
ness ; “ but 1 did not imagine the information could give jmu 
any right to cross-question me.” 

“ Lelieve me, 1 have no such intention; I wfts about to 
convey information, Jiot to siask it; and if you will judg(' me 
fairly, you must, I tliink, perceive that my only possible motive 
for pursuing this conversation, is to prevent your fancying 
yourself more secure from all chance of my discovering what 
you wish to conceal than you really are. 1 alluded to your 
profession, sir, because I conceive that it renders it almost 
certain you must know the name of General fliibert.” 

“ Know the name of General llul)(?rt V ” repeated the young 
man, suddenly standing still, and looking earnestly in the taco 
of Ins companion, “most assuredly I know his name. May I 
inquire yom’ reason foi- iisking the question ? ” 

“The general’s lady is my wife's niece,” quietly replied 
Mr. O’DoijpgoughV 

The effect of tliis announcement, which was made at random, 
without the slightest idea that the general’s name was better 
known to his companion than that of any other officer of e<;jual 
rank, was sufficiently strong to convince, the speaker that his 
young listener was, at least, in some degree in his power. The 
youth cliangtKl colour,* began to speak, then suddenly checked 
himself, and, at leng-th, ejaculated more as if thinking aloud 
than with the pmpose of making any communication, “ This 
is, indeed, a most unexpected coincidence! ” 

“ Are you acquainted with the general ? ” said Mr. O’Dona- 
gough, without appearing to notice his agitation. 

“ Very well—very^much—I am very much acquainted with 
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him,” stammered the young man in reply, and then added 
rapidly, and tis if from the impulse of a sudden determination, 
“ It must, indeed, be in vain for me to attempt any fm*ther 
concealment from you, Mr. O’Donagough. May I hope that 
in giving you my full confidence, 1 am giving it to a friend 
who will kindly seek to assist rather than to thv^art me ? ” 

With an air of candour and sincere good-will that was 
really touching, Mr. O’Donagough stood still for a moment, 
and cxttmding both his hands received that of liis companion 
between them. » 

“Be very sure of it, my dear young friend!” said he, 
cordially shaking and pressing the hand he held. “ Be very 
sure of it,—i^an have no motive on earth for betraying a con- 
fidc'iice that l^s me both honour and phsasure. dell me your 
real name, ‘ dear .lack,’ and it shall be henceforth numbered 
among those of the friends whom I most desire to serve.” 

“lam Sir Henry Seymour,” said the young man, and so 
saying, he w'ithdrew his hand as if by a movement that was 
involuntary, yet at thi' same moment declared himself much 
oldiged, and quite confident that Mr. O’Donagough would faith¬ 
fully keep the promise he had given him. 

“ Now, then, let tis return \o the ladies, my dear Sir Henry,” 
said tlie well-pleased IMr. Alhn O’Donagough. 

“ You are very good, but I must beg you to excuse me,” 
replied his com])anion ; “1 have, in fiict, business which obliges 
me to visit the Horse-guards immediately. Bray make my 
compliments to the ladies. Oood morning ! ” 

“ Bnt. for (iod's sake don’t go, my dear Sir Henry, till you 
tell me where .1 can find you again! Bedsides, 1 have fifty 
things to say to yon. 1 will walk a little way towards the 
Horse-guards with you. 1 want you to tell me beyond all 
things, how such ;i gay young fellow as you are, ever cjiine to 
b(} so ren/ much acqiudnicd with my stiff nephew-in-law General 
Hubert V ” 

“ Sir Edward Stephensou was my guardian,”*replied Sir 
Henry Seymour, with ill-con(*caled reluctance., 

“Ay, ay, that explai.ns it—Lady Stephenson is Hubert’s 
sister. I don’t know Sir Edward as yet; but what a capital 
good fellow his brother Frederic is ! We have just parted 
from him at Brighton. Did you ever visit Inm there, Sir llenry? 
The fine fellow Inis found out the only gbod house in the place, 
and famous feeds lie gives there, 1 promise you. AVhat a pretty 
little toy his wife is, isn’t she ? So like a wax doll—but she is 
a nice little ermture too, so friendly where she takes a fency I 
Patty w^as a prodigious favourite, and though she is tc ; young 
to go out much without her mother, I did not quite like to refuse, 
because it was such a near coimection,(^ind 1 saw so plainlv. 
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that she meant to be kind and hoped to be an advantage to 
our young exotic. But to tell you the truth, niy dear fellow, 
she was a Uttk too good-natured to our dear Agnes’s second son 
Compton, who, entre noii^ be it spoken, was inucli sweeter upon 
his cousin Patty than I quite approved. I don’t like love- 
making between such very near relations; and though it was as 
clear as light that my girl had no particular fam^y for him—in 
fact, she always seemecl to be thinking of something (^lse, God 
knows what—though it was most perfectly clear tliat Patty did 
not very muclvlikc it, the good-natured Nora would constHiitly 
ask him every evening that we 'W'ere there, and that, in fact, 
was constantly. However, he is young enough to forget it, 
and wc must trust to that.” 

All this wild-sounding rattle, so unlike the g^j^e and medi¬ 
tative tone which O’Donagough had been practising wit li General 
Hubert, -was not assumed wuthout a purpose ; or ratlier, it was 
not assumed without many purjwses. Jt wfis necessary, in the 
the first place, to establish beyond the possibility of d(.)ubt, the 
important truth that he was what he declared himself to be, 
nan)ely, the near connection and intimate associate of General 
Hubert, himself, and everybody belonging to him. R was im¬ 
portant, too, that Sir Henry Seymour should be made to under- 
stand that the blooming Patty was already an object of tender 
attention to others ; and, beyond all else, it was importajit that 
his own manners with the young baronet should, from tlic first, 
assume that air of Cjisy gossiping frankness wliieh was, as he 
had often found, the most certain prelude tn profitabh'intimacy. 

Tlie first item in this list of reasons might have sulliced, had 
Mr. O’Donagough been fuUy aware of the weight it carried 
with it. At the first statement of near connection l>etw'een the 
families of Hubert and O’Donagough, the young man’s heart 
swelled with indignant incredulity ; but the mass of e\ idenco 
contained in the iamDiar mention of the whole race, by a jXTSon 
of Mr. O’Donagough’s age and appearance, together' with an 
assumption of relationship, which, however im|)robabl(,s was not 
likely to have been invented, succeeded in convincing him that 
such was the fact; and the moment tliis was achieved, {ill that 
followed was wholly superfluous. Nothing like a cold return for 
ottered civility was to be feared from Sir Henry Seymour towarils 
any one who could boast the advantage of such a rehitionship. 
His attachment to the whole Hubert family was, in fiict, un¬ 
bounded ; he considered himself undjr the deepest obligation to 
them for their constant kindness to his young sistei', {iu<l was 
not likely to forget the lenient gentleness with which his own 
errors had been treated. Yet, though all this was likely very 
greatly to influence his conduct, it could not alter his feelings, 
and he groaned in spiHt when, having at last got rid of his slup 
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acquaintance, he meditated on all the irksome annoyances 
to which this most unfortunate re-encounter was likely to lead. 

That its effect on the other parties was quite as much 
oppascd to this, as the positions assigned to the North and 
South Poles, need hardly be mentioned. The calculating Mr. 
O’Donagough seemed to tread on air as he paced back to 
Brompton, after accoinpanying his new favourite to the arch¬ 
way of the Ilorse-giiards. Visions of little profitable evenings 
j)assed at home ; of his name set down, and favourably balloted 
lor, at fashionable clubs; of his own haspitalitim returned, by 
dinners with the gay young guardsman ; and finally of a match 
for his blooming Patty, which would not only gratify all Ms 
ambitious wishes for her, but insure to himself, as firmly at 
least a? anytmig could, the power of holding on to the class 
among whom it was the darling desire of Ins heart to move—all 
seeratvl to flash before him in such bright but palpable distinct¬ 
ness, that he felt the glorious game to be entirely in his own 
hands. He had, in one word, got possession of the young man’s 
secret, and it d(3pended on himsi'lf to make a good us€^of it. 

lie found the two Miss Perkinses returned wdien he reached 
their dwelling ; and the gablile of female tongues which greeted 
his ears, as he mounted to the drawing-room, was delightful to 
him, for it sounded like a flourish of trumpets announcing the 
retui-n of a victor. If they were thus joyous with what they 
knew alrc-ady, what w’ould their feedings be when thcjy should 
learn all of which he Imd so skilfully achieved the knowledge? 

No sliadow of mystery or reserve was now left to injure the 
happy union l>etween the Perkinses and O’Donagoughs, and it 
was therefore with unmitigate<l freedom that the anxious 
mother exclaimed, as lie entered, “Now then, out with it, 
llonny! what is his real name, after all ? ” 

hlr. O’lhmagough looked upon the little circle with a 
benignant smile. 

“ Don’t stand grinning there, papa ! ” cried Patty, rushing 
totvards him, and seizing upon the collar of his coat, wdth the 
consciousness that he ami his news at that moment particularly 
belonged to herself. “ Tell us all you know this veiy moment, 
or you shall find that you had liettcr not tease me.” 

“ Tease you, my beauty ? No, faith, I must not tease you 
any more; for I must say, for a lady of fifteen you have got up 
as nice a little love affair as the most’prudent parent could 
desire. The gentleman is Sir Henry Seymour, ladies, and, as I 
have every reason to believe, a man of large fortune and Mgh 
connections.” 

“ Good gracious! Only think ! ” said Miss Perkins the 
elder. “ My adored Patty, how 1 Wish you joy I ” said Miss 
Perkins the younger. 
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“Nobody in their senses could ever doubt that my girl was 
likely to do well,” was pronounced by Mrs, O’Donagough, with 
infinite dignity and very stately composure; while Tatty, who, 
wliatevcr she might come to hereatter, had not yet attained 
such perfect self-command, started back, and joyously clapping 
her hands {is she bounded in a prodigious jump from the flcwjr, 
exclaimed, “ Shall I be my lady, then, when 1 am Jack’s wife ? 
Shall 1, papa, upon youi*life and honour? ” 


CHAPTER XXin. 

This adventure made a considerable change in the proceedings 
of Mr. O’Donagough. A very few inquiries sufficed to assure 
him tlnit Sir Henry Seymour wtis a young man of hirge and 
unencumberwl estate, with the jiccumulated product of fifteen 
years’ minority just phiced Jit his own disposiiL d'liat he was, 
nioreovtTf of a gay and pleasure-loving tem])erament, and con¬ 
ceived to be exceedingly liberal in his expenditure, iind generous 
in dis]X)sitiou. It was not likely tluit a man of Mr. O’Dona- 
gougli’s discernment could be insensible to the value of such a 
chai'acter, or in the least degree inditferent to the prolxiblo ad¬ 
vantages it might bring to {dl who were fortunate enough to 
fall into intimate connection with it. Neither was there any 
danger tliat he should underv{ilue the degree of influence which 
liis knowledge of the young man’s private affairs w'as likely to 
give him. With ail this working strongly togetliei'in his brain, 
he soon came to the conclusion that no ladf measures could suit 
the present position of Ins affairs ; and without confessing, even 
to the wife of liLs bosom, ihat he had greatly changed his imme¬ 
diate plans, he set about looking for {i house in good earnest, 
and determined that it should be such a one as should aid aU 
the bold projects he had in view. 

Had he deemed it “ wisest, best,” Mr. O’Donagough wji^not 
without the means of furnisliing a splciialid mansion in very 
showy style, and yet not le{iving a single morsel of lacker, or 
ormolu^ unpaid for. But he was far too clever a man to risk 
on any sjK^culation a single sixpence more than was nealful to 
give it a fair chance of success; and he, therefore, decided upon 
selecting a ready-furnfehed house as the scene of his first at¬ 
tempt on a large scale, in London. Should it fail, should vexa¬ 
tious acjcidents of any kind arise to cut short his career, the loss 
might be easily calculated, and a retreat OiOsily effected. 

His resolution once taken, he lost no time in putting it into 
execution. An extremely gay-looking residence in Curzon- 
^treet, in the rent of ■vihich the proprietor w'^as disposed to make 
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some sacrifice, for the sahe of letting it for a year, and at an 
nnfavonrablc season, fixed him at once; he agreed, without 
difficulty, to pay the rent in advance; and exactly one week 
from the day on which he liad been let into the confidence of 
Sir Henry Seymour, he informed his wife and daughter tliat he 
had secured for their use, for the year next ensuing, an elegant 
mansion in one of the most fashionable streets in London. 

The effect of tliis news upon Mrs. O’Donagough was very 
like that of intoxication ; only that the symptoms continued to 
show themselves for weeks, instead of hom“s. At first she 
began to talk with exceeding rapidity, seemingly, indifferent 
whether any one listened to her or not. Then she laughed, 
much and often, having no obvious cause for it whatever; and 
then she would sit in strange abstractedness, with a look that 
might have been mistaken for a sign of headache, or approach¬ 
ing somnolency, but which in truth betokened the very reverse; 
being rather an evidence of faculties particularly awake, and 
intent on very high and mighty objects. 

Patty was altogether’ in a state of mind and spirits which 
rendered the fine house of small comparative importance, though 
had she at any moment been told that 

There’s no such thing, 

it is probable, to use her own phraseology, that she would have 
“ cried her eyes out.” But so predominant were the ideas that 
she was certainly going to have Jack for a husband, and to be 
called “ my lady,” that ho subjects of lesser interest could long 
retain possession of her memory. 

The fricnd.ship of the two Miss Perkinses was at this time 
invaluable, and so thoroughly aware did Mrs. O’Donagough 
become of the alrsolute necessity of having some one on whom 
she could discharge her thoughts, that she induced her husband 
to abandon entirely hLs visionary friends at Riclunond, and con¬ 
fess that he found it was quite necessary they should remain in 
their “ little bit of a loiiging,” till their “ own house ” was 
ready for them. This obviated all difficulties, and the excellent 
Miss Perkinses trotted daily from Brompton to the bit of a 
lodging, and from the bit of a lodging to Curzon-street, with a 
resolute peraeveraiioe that nothing but the most devoted friend¬ 
ship could have inspired. 

“ Beautiful rooms! ain’t they, Louisa ? Isn’t the third 
drawing-room a perfect paradise, Matilda? What a place for 
flirting, girls! That sofa in the recess is the prettiest thing I 
ever saw in my life,” said Mrs. O’Donagough, for the twenty- 
seventh time, as her two friends and her daughter roamed about 
the house, from garret to cellar, on the tliird day after it was 
taken. “ How I do wish they would these tiresome beds 
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put Up! Isn’t it too Mrd to have such a house as tl^s, and not 
be able to get into it?—Donny! Donny! Whore in the; world 
is your father got to, Patty ? He never is in the right jilace.— 
By-the-by, dears, I must leave off calling him Donny, iimsii’t I? 
It will never do in such a drawing-room as this. To be sure it 
is quite unaccountable how one does get into foolish, vulgar 
ways, sometimes, and it’s a proof, isn’t it, that one always ought 
to keep oneself up, even jf one sees nobody nor nothing ? How¬ 
ever, there is no great danger of my not getting out of it again 
—my first recollections are of tire most refined kind. Tiffs is a 
charming house, to be sure, but no more to be compared to 
Silverton-park than chalk to cheese. I sliall like to see our 
friends the officers here, IMatilda; won’t it be nice ? ” 

These words instantly brought the lady she addressed to her 
side; for though till that moment she had been entirely 
engrossed by her friend, the future Lady Seymour, there was in 
them a charm, powerful as magic, to which the endearing “I 
say, Matilda! ” of her young friend w'as, in comparison, but 
idle breath. 

“ Dearest Mrs. O’Donagough!” returned the fluttered and 
flattered young lady, gliding across the room to her, with a 
movement not unlike that of a figure cut in paper and blown 
across a table by the artificer,—“ dcaia'st Mrs. O’Donagough, 
how I long to see you installed with all your proper style ami 
state about you, and receiving company in your own elegant 
and graceful way-. I'o be sure there never was any one so jxi-- 
fectly made ],)y nature, as one may say, to give parties as you 
are. Your manners, your kindness, your person, your veiy 
style of dress, all seem formed on pur])ose for it. I am 
sure it is a blessing, and an honour, and a hai)piness to know 
you.” ' 

“ Well, well, ’Tilda, we shall see, we shall see. By-tlie-by, 
I’ll tell you what 1 should like as well as anything in the whole 
job, and that is, making my old ramshorn aunt Betsy come to 
see me here. A^\)n’t 1 make her remember the l)ees and the 
brejid and milk?” 

Notwithstanding all the eager attention with which Miss 
Matilda looked up into her face—most sincerely wishing to 
understand every word she uttered—^there was a mystery in 
tins allusion which defied her sagacity, stretched, as it w'as, 
to the very utmost ; t-nd she could only reply by laying her 
hand with a fond squeeze on the i>lmnp arm of her magnifi¬ 
cent friend, and repeating, with a little coaxing laugh, “ Dearest 
Mrs. O’Donagougli! ” 

“ But that’s neither here nor there,” resumed the great lady, 
recoU«cting Iterself. “ I was thinking of bygone times, when 
that crablm old soul was a perfect tyrant to me. I don’t mean, 
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of course, tliat she was not always liviiig in very high style, as 
a person her noble birth and inimense possessions ought to 
do; but you know, my dear, many old people, both rich and 
poor, lik(^ iiotliing so well as tormenting young ones; and what 
1 said a l ) 0 iit t he bees and bread and milk, came from recollecting 
th(! time when she kept bees for her own amusement in some 
most c'legant golden hives, and then, instead of letting me look 
at th('m, ordered the footman to take me to the housekeeper, or 
the lady’s-maid, I’m sure I forget wliich, to eat bread and milk 
for suppiT. So spiteful of her ! wasn’t it, Matilda? ” 

Spiteful indeed! dearest Mrs O’Doiiagough ! I cannot 
conceive how any human being could ever have the heart to be 
otherwise. than kind and affectionate, and, in fact, altogether 
doting upon you .’’’replied Miss Matilda. “I don’t siij^pose 
there was a person,” she continued, “ so made in every way to 
be liked and loved as you are. I am sure, Louisa and I sit by 
th(^ hour togetlier, and have done, ever since we fimt knew you, 
talking of nothing in the world but your piirticular manner of 
being <lelightful to everybody, root* dear Louisa, you know, is 
very shy, but she declares that in yoim company she forgets it 
entirely, and feels as easy and as happy, almost, as if she was 
quite by herself.” 

“ I am very glad to make Louisa happy, and you too, my 
dear,” rejdied Mrs. O’Donagougli, swelling a httle, as she was 
wont to do wlien called npon to assert her dignity; “ but, to tell 
you ihe real truth, my (h;ar Miss IMatilda I’erkins, I shall feel 
that 1 owe it to myself, wlien I get into tliis liouse, and to ray 
family also, to keep u]) wdtli most people that sort of dignity 
ami reserve wliich my station reipiires. I can assure you that 
Silver ion-park, when I was quite a newly-married and very 
young woman, though it w^as celebrated through all the west of 
England as a scene of the most deliglitful hospibility, never 
■witnessed the slightest attempt at undue familiarity from any of 
its innumerable guests towards me.” 

As this v;is uttered witli appropriate accent and attitude, 
the s^nil of the gentle Matilda seemed to die within her as she 
listened to it. But Mrs. O’Donagough, on perceiving the effect 
she had prmlnced, felt satisfied that she might again relax a 
little with safety, and immtidiatcly added, 

“ But you and your sister are particular friends, you know, 
and I shall never insist u]>on any {dtiirijytioii in your maimers 
when we are quite by ourselves. When tlicre are strangeTS 
present, of coui'se, you will undei'stand that tliere should be a 
difference.” 

“What do you stay prosing there for, Matilda?” cried 
Patty at this moment, turning from an unprofitable examina¬ 
tion of the empty street. “ Come here, can’t you ? you know 
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I have got lots of tiling to say, and you may just as well llave 
mamma alone—Louisa will do for her to count ovei^tiie chairs 
and tables with.” 

“ What a madcap! ” exclaimed INIrs. O’Donagough, with a 
graceful air of eh^gant indulgence. “ Go to lier, my dear, aiKi 
send your sister Louisa to me. Sha,is quite lost, pooV thing, in 
the delight of walking about these pretty rooms—^Ibr after all, I 
can’t say 1 consider them as anything more than merely pretty. 

. However, they will do Very we^l till that wild girl of mine is 
sobered down into a woman of fashion, and a wife. And then 
I flatter myself that Mr. Allen O’Donagough will think it right 
and proper to take me into a square to live. This house is all 
very well for a street; but I very muchdoubt if Sir Henry— 
get along, Matilda,” added the tender mother, pointing to the 
frowning beauty, who stood impatiently waiting for her listener 
while this harangi;e went on. “ Go on to her, dear, and tell her 
she must never let Sir Henry see such a face as that!” 

Miss Matilda, Avho had stood between tlie mother and 
daughter during hlrs. O’Donagough’s last speech, like a bit of 
rubbish on the wave of a retreating tide, seemingly returning 
from time to time, but really becoming more distant at every 
movement, joyfully accc'pted this dismission, and ere^inother 
moment liad passed was enjoying herself in the balcony of the 
front room, with Tatty once more hanging upon her arm. 

“ How can you bo siich a fool, Matilda, as to stand listening 
for an hour together to mamma’s humdrums?” said the young 
lady, judiciously placing hersfd and her friend as much out of 
sight of those wnthin the windo ^^'s as the pi’cmises would allow. 
“ A child of five years old could manage better than you do! ” 

“ Upon my word, I’atty, you are out there,” re])lied her 
friend ; “ it is from no want of wit or will either, on my part, 
if I leave you for a moment; for, goodnm knows, I had rather 
be talking with you than anything else in the world—excepting, 
you know, when you happen to be engaged in another way; 
or,” she added after a pause, and with a deep sigh—“ or if poor 
Foxcroftwas even again to steal into my heart with his deli'^ious 
converse.” 

“ Oh, fpr that matter, I never want to sjxhl sport, any more 
than you'do, hlatilda. We are both of us good-natured girls 
in that w'ay. ‘ Do as you would be done by,’ that is our motto, 
isn’t it? But I have^no notion of your leaving me, with my 
finger in my eye, because I have got no one to sj^eak to, wliile 
you stand palavering with mamma,” said Miss O’Donagougb. 

“ But I must, Patty, if it is her Avill and pleasure, you know. 
I can tell you, if you don’t know it already, that your mamma 
expects a great deal more attention and ceremony, and all that 
sort of .tiung now, a great deal more indeed than she did at 
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Bnpiton. In short, she says so herself, openly and plainly; 
and I see as jilain - as daylight, tluit if I am not very attenti ve 
and respectful, all the fat will be in the fire, and what will 
become then of all the happiness we expect together ? ” returned 
her friend. 

Once for all, IVIatilda, I’ll tell you plainly, that you had 
better mind yoiu hits between mamma and me. I won’t bear to 
be no'glected for anyone; and if you,don’t choose to be my 
particular friend, and stand bjf me, through thick and thin, 
without caring a pin for . anybody else, somebo%ly else shall, 
tliat’s all. I have no notion of mamma setting herself up, for 
no other reason in the ;^vorld than just bocause my Jack ha ppens 
to be a Sill. And who has the best right to set themselves 
up because of that, I wonder? So you will just please to take 
your choice. Miss Matilda.” 

“Oh! my darling, only Patty!” returned the terrified 
favourite, in an accent which seemed to predict a shower of 
. tears ; “ how can you speak so cruelly ? Do you not know how 
I dote ujicn you ? Don’t you know, that excepting my poor 
dear Foxcroft, to whom I am detenniued to be as faithful as 
you have been to your Jack, don’t you know that exca'pting 
him, there is no living creature in the whole wide world, tliat l 
love and dote upon as I do you.” 

“ Very well, then—don’t let us say any more about it; but 
tell me, Matilda, what do you think I ought to say the lirst 
time my bcautitid sweetheart asks me downright to marry 
him ? ” 

. “ Say, my dearest creature ? ' ’ Why, just at the ren/ first, I 

suppose you must say that you arc too young to think of such a 
^tiling.” 

“Jhit, supitose lie should take me at my word, Matilda? 
Suppose^ he should really go aAvay again, for heaven knoAvs how 
long, just as he did Avhen he Avent to Slieerncss, you know? 
What Avmdd l>e(!ome of me then ? ” * 

“ Oh, you must take care of that, dearest! you must take 
care that he does not out-and-out suppose you are quite in 
earnest. Common sense teaches one, you know, when one says 
anything of that kind, to do it Avith a sort of look, or a hesita¬ 
tion, (^' something oi‘ other that siiall make a man unflerstand, 
if he is not a vf'ry great fool indeed, that you don’t mean to kill 
him with cruelty.” 

“ W'ell, then, that will be got over without danger, for my 
Sir Henry Jack is no fool, 1 promise you,” rejilied Patty, exult- 
ingly. “ But I say, ISlatilda, hoAV long do you think it wall be 
before we shall be all riglit and ready to iuAute him? ” 

“ (^uite directly, I should think,—as soon as you have got 
into the iioiise, I mean,” replied lier patic^it friend, who had 
listened to the same question, and made the same answer aboil?'- 

Q 
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a hundred and fifty times since the Curzon-street house T5iad 
been taken. 

Meanwhile Mr. O’Donagough, who, in his own w'ay, and in 
a less demonstrative manner, was quite as desirous of getting 
things en train as cither Patty or her mother, did an immeiise 
deal of business in a wonderfully short space of time, and per¬ 
formed it all with as much skill as despatch. 

It would not be easj to paint Mra. O’Donagough’s ecstasy, 
when she found that her generous husband intended she should 
possess both a very tall footman, and a very httle tiger. It was, 
as she told INliss Louisa rerkins, a proof of such lover-like atten¬ 
tion, as she never could forget. 

“ Such a multitude of people, you know, my dear, are abso¬ 
lutely obliged to do with only one or the other, that I feel very 
greatly touched, I must confess, by his so positively insisting 
that I should have both. Oh, my dear Louisa, how heartily I 
wish that you and j)oor IMatilda, too, had exactly such a hus¬ 
band as ]\Ir. O’Douagough! You have no idea—I am quite 
sure it is in 4 ) 0 ssible that you should have any idea—how exces¬ 
sively kind he is to me.” 

Good Miss Louisa fancied she had remembered a few little 
scenes not quite accordant with this testimony ; l)ut she was far 
too obliging a person to remind Airs. O’llonagough, at thisha])py 
moment, of circumstances which had occurred atone less so, and 
therefore ordy rephed by uttering a sigh, in a sort of coaxing 
cadence long drawn out, which might be written thus : Ough 
—ugh—gh! 

“ Poor things! ” muttered Mrs. O’Donagough, as she bustled 
off to receive and examine a dingy-looking woman, wlio came as 
a candidate for the honour of being her cook, and who, like all 
others desirous of a place in her household, presented herself at 
a given hour in the grand drawing-room of Curzon-street. 
“ Poor things! what a shocking misfortune it is, to be sure, 
not getting a husband at all! Yet I bless me! so thin as they 
are, and with such light little eyes, what could they expect V ” 

At length the important day arrived, that was to convert 
Mr. O’Donagough from a lodger into a householder; a transi¬ 
tion which, from his lively recollection of past events, amused, 
as much as delighted him. The footman, the tiger, the cook, 
and the housemaid, were all made aware that thouglf “ the 
family ” had been cc^istantly coming to town to look after the 
house, they were, nevertheless, resident at llichmonrl. This 
was a sort of fact, which Air. O’Donagough himself was par- 
ticulary anxious to establish, knowing, as he sometimes hinted 
to his wife, the real value of appearances a good deal better 
than she did. He therefore arranged the ceremony of their 
entree into their mansion in the following manner;—^Alrs. 
O’Donagough and x^atty having been despatched by an early 
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coacli to an hotol at Kiclimond, the husband and thb father 
suporiiitended the removal <5f all trunks, boxes, bundles, and 
baskets, l)y a cart from “ the lodgings ” to “ the house,” and 
then mounting into an omnibus, he rejoined the ladies, indulged 
them very liberally with sandwochtss, cheesecakes, and porter, 
und then handed them into a postchaise, wdiich four horses drew 
at full gallo}), to the inexpressible delight of Patty, to the man¬ 
sion in (hirzon-street, wdiere they w'ere r,eceived by the footman, 
the tiger, the housemaid, and the cook, in a style which caused 
('motions in the breast of Mrs. O’Bonagougb^ more easily 
imagined than described. ^ 

A well-spreafl tea-table awaited them; and it was then and 
there that Mr. O’Donagough thought fit to enter, more at length 
than lie had yet done, inb> a statement of what he wished and 
expected from the two ladies under the novel circuiastances in 
which they w'ere now j)laced. The conversation was, how'ever, 
opened by Jiis lady. 

‘‘ Weil, my Patty!” she exclaimed, contriving by a skilfid 
niovenient of her iin[)ressivt' person to bring her luxurious arm- 
cliair a little nt'arcr to the tire. “ Isn’t this glorious? ” 

“ I sliouhl li ke it better if there was more company,” replied 
her candid daughter. 

“ That is vt'T'y naturnl, rny clear,” observed her father, gravely: 
“ but it is not (uvil to say so. And now we are on the cliapter 
of mannei-s, it is just as well to tell you both at once, that I must 
(hisire and insist that you are very careful on that point. ‘ hlan- 
nms make the man,’ you knowg and they make the wmman too, 
1 jirornise yon, quite as much as fine eyes and a freah com- 
jdexion. You must both of you be exceedingly careful to be 
always lady-like and perfectly genteel in everything you say 
and do.” 

Mrs. O’Donagough became exceedingly redin the fa.ee while 
this w'as said. Not oMrs. Malaprop when her “ parts of speech ” 
were attacked, could feel more indignant than she did at this 
insinuation respecting the perfection of her mannera.- 

“ This M something new!” she exclaimed, while her exj^au- 
sive bosom heaved almost convulsively; “ this is breaking out 
in a new place, Mr. O’Donagongh, I must say. And pray wliat 
are you agoing to put into my daughter’s head next^ If my 
manners* are not good enough to be a nn^del for her, I should 
like very mueli to know wdmro she is to find one. Frojii my 
very earliest childhood, my manners have been remarked, and 
it is not for me to repeat what has been said of them. But this 
I will say, that I believe you are the first that ever fomid out 
there w^‘ls anything in my manners to be mended.” 

“ IJjion my honour, my dear, I did not mean to say anything 
at all affronting about your manners. Of ^urse I admire them 
extremelyl” replied hir. O’Donagough. *But Patty is ve:^ 

Q 2 
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young, yon know, as yet, and therefore I think it is as well to 
give her a hint that she must be careful not to be too frolic¬ 
some and rampageous if she intends to be my Lady Seymour. ’’J’he 
young man, you see, is a good deal with Mrs. Hubert and that 
set, and I’ll bet you what you will, that though he may be in 
love with our Fatty, owing to their old acquaintance on board 
ship, which is quite natural, so handsome and alfectionate as she 
is, yet still, I’ll venture,a good bet, he’d Siiy, if he was asked, 
that Mrs. Hubert’s miinncrs, and lur daughters’ too, were ex¬ 
actly what is thought most elegant ly people of high fashion ; 
and that’s vilat you must try to appear, if you can, you 
know.” 

Scarcely were these dangerous words uttered, ere he wns 
asstiiled by both wife and daughter, who in the.same instant 
burst upon him, each trying, as itse<'ined, tooutscreain the other. 

“ You doji’t mean to say,” vociferated the elder lady, “that 
any living being in th^ur senses c^ould give the priderencc to the 
cold, starched, hateful, old-iriaidish manners of Agiu's 'W’il- 
loughby over mine? hliNE ! Gi-acious Heaven ! That I should 
ever live to hear you say such a thing as that. Major—Mr. I 
mean—Air. Alhm ()’I)t)nagough! I should like to hear Lord 
AIuckhd)ury’s opinion on the point.” 

While these words were* being uttered on one side of him, 
a shrill, young voice assailed him on the other Avith, “ You think 
Jack wouM like Aliss Longshanks Elizabeth better than me, do 
you? Well then, let him take her—that’s all I have got to say 
about it.” 

“AVheugh!” wdiistled Air. O’Honagough, extending his 
hands, as if to drive away a SAvarm of stinging flies, “ what a 
rackcit you do make, ladies, al)out nothing at all. You don't 
quite catch my meaning, i perceive; but perhaps, by degrees, 
1 may be able to make you understand me better. How'ever, 
we will say no more about it now, if you jilease. And, b 3 ''-the- 
bj’, my Barnaby, there is something else to talk of, which I dare 
say you Avill think more agreeable. Y^ou have mentioned Lord 
Alnekleburj'; and do ,you knoAv, my dear, I should like exceed¬ 
ingly to find him out, that jmu miglit renew your acquaintance, 
and introduce me to him. I will jromise not to be jealous, and 
I rather think he is one of the sort of people I should like to 
know.” 

There was in this* speech wherewithal to heal very satisfac¬ 
torily all the wounds intiicted by the former one. 'i’lie conver¬ 
sation immediately floAved into a most agreeable channel, wherein 
a future of very great and hopeful splendour was sketched. 
Patty, indeed, fell asleep in the midst of it, Avhich Avas probably 
owing to some rather business-like details Avhich entered into tlu; 
discussion; but scarcely ever ha<l the ci-deranL major and his 
i^arnaby passed an evening in more perfect harmony. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

It so happened that the first visitor introduced into IMrs. 
O’Donagougli’s new drawing-room, by the intervention of the 
tall footman and the httle page, was Mr, Foxcroft. 

Tliis gentleman, in consi;(:[uonco of lutving some still unset¬ 
tled business to transjict witli Mr. O’Donagough, had kept up 
sufficient correspondence with him, tb make him acquainted 
witii his address ; but it had not, as it seemed, been of so confi¬ 
dential a nature, as to include any description %f his present 
abode, or manner of hving. It was, tliercfore, with very undis- 
guiseci astonishment, that this Brighton friend looked round 
him uj)on all the finery and all the grandeur which Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough, her daughter, her servants, and her drawing-rooms 
presented to his view. 

Some people might perhaps have thought this exceedingly 
uncivil, but hlrs. O’Donagough Avas not one of them; a7id the 
delight with which she witnessed his surprise, was as little con¬ 
cealed on her part, as the surprise itself wis on his. 

“How d’ye do, Captain Foxcrofty ha! ha! ha! How you 
do stare about you ! ” cried, Mrs. O’l ionagough, very cordially 
extending her hand. “ Why, don't you know l*atty again? I 
declare that’s too bad, as if you never saw her elegantly dressed 
at Brighton.” 

“ 1 beg your pardon a thousand times, my dear JMiss Patty!” 
exclaimed thevisitor, striding across the ftoor, and shaking and 
pressing tlu; young lady’s hand with very affectionate vehe- 
nienc(i ; “ for gxxtdness’ sake do not sni>pose I did not know you I 
1 am sure if 1 had seen you sitting upon a throne, I could never 
for a moment have mistaken your charming face for any in the 
whole world;—only I had no idea, certainly, that your London 
I'csielenc-e was so completely elegant.” 

“ Isn’t that ca])ital, Patty ? ” said Mrs. O’Donagoiigh, with 
another hearty laugh. “Just look here, Foxcroft,” she added, 
maiesticfdly leading the way to the second, and then to thetliird 
drawing-room. “ 1 think on the whole this room is quite j>er- 
fect—because of the recess, you see, and the elegant drapery 
about it. Isn’t that a beautiful looking-glass ? course you 
obser\1^ that all the chimneys have looking-glasses. That’s a 
great advantage. There are a moustrou# number of houses, and 
very elegant ones, too, where there is but one; but nobody can 
tell that hasn’t observed it, what an extraordinary difference it 
makes. To be sure, IMr. O’Donagough is a man of the very 
best of tastes,—and I must sivy, as liberal as he is elegant. Sit 
down. Captain Foxcroft, sit down upon the sofa; we don’t at 
aU mind using the sofas, though they are, certainly, excessively 
beautiful. But what good is there in hating beautiful things tf 
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one’s afraid to use them ? Nothing, I think, shows a greater 
vulgarity, than tliat sort of carefuhiess, particuLarly in a house 
that one hires furnished. Heaven knows we pay" enough for 
it!” 

“ Of course, ma’am,” replied the gentleman, “ nobody can 
doubt that, and a delightful thing it is to be able to do things in 
such a style. I hope Mr. O’Donagough is well? 1 took the 
liberty of asking for hiiUj and the servant said he was at home. 
Tliere is a little business that I want to speak to him about, if 
he is quite at leisure.” 

“ I believe^ he is in the library. Captain Foxcroft,” Replied 
Mrs. O’Donagough with much dignity. “ Ring the bell. Fatty. 
I vdll send the jjage to inibnu liim you are here.” 

When Mrs. O’Honagough from any accidental circumstance, 
or for any particular reason of lier own, felt herself exalted 
higher in the scale of created beings than ordinary, her voice 
underwent a singular change, not easy to be described. It was 
as if some unusual fulness had arisen in her tliroat, which, while 
it oblig(Kl her to place her head in a particular position, and to 
add a third tier to the redundancy of her exuberant chin, ap¬ 
peared to elongate every word she uttered, and to give a sort of 
swelled and preternatural roundness to every syllable. “ Oy 
cawn vainthure toasshurre y-you, Cawptin Faw*xcroft,” she said, 
as soon as slie had given the message to the little priggish but¬ 
ton-bedecked boy who answered the bell, “ Oy cawn vainthure, 
I awm certawin, to asshurre y-you, that eef Mr. O’Donagough 
is not veery partiquhjly engaaged, he will not refewse to re- 
ceeeve you.” 

Poor Mr. Foxcroft, wdio was come upon some rather awk¬ 
ward business, felt this sublimity to his fingei-s’-ends, and rather 
to escape from the danger of being overwhelmed by any more of 
it, than from any -wish at that moment of enjoying the playful 
vivacity of Miss Patty, he suddenly rose and crossed the room to 
where, as usual, she was lounging ujxm a couch placed close 
against the window, and looking into the street. 

“ I hope you have not forgotten an old friend, Miss Patty, 
because you liave got into a new bouse ? ” said he. 

“ No, that I liavn’t, Captain Foxcroft,” replied Miss Patty, 
well pleased, as it seemed, by this address; “1 w'as only w^aiting 
to see how long it would Ise before you would have done palaver¬ 
ing with mamma. Nojae of your old friends forget you, I can 
teU you that.” 

Delighted at finding that one, at least, of the family remained 
much in the same state of refinement as heretofore, Mr. Fox¬ 
croft expressed very warmly his gratitude for the consolatory 
assurance, adding, “ I need hardly tell you, my dear Miss Patty, 
that there is no change on my part.” 

‘ So .far, BO good,” replied Patty, with very friendly exulta- 
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tion, and I suppose I may repeat that, mayn’t I, wherever I 
like?” 

“ To be sure you may, my dear Miss Patty! ” he rejoined 
with an air of sudden intelligence ; for, in fact, he at that mo¬ 
ment recollected, for the first time since he entered the fine draw¬ 
ing-room, that one of his lady-loves was, or had been, the elected 
amie de la maison. To say the truth, Mr. Foxcroft’s fiersonal 
concerns had occupied him, of late, so exclurively, that the 
remembrance of the fair Matilda had melted from his recollec¬ 
tion altogether; and not tiU the marked emphasis which Patty 
placed on the word “ wherever,” set him to rndditate on her 
meaning, did her idea recur to him. Then, however, “ a sudden 
thought struck him,” that it might be worth while, under exist¬ 
ing circumstances, to renew the acquaintance. A good footing 
at the house of Mr. O’Uonagough was essential to liim, and it 
mattered little how it was obtained. Female influence was 
always powerful, and, moreever, it was not quite impossible 
that he might find, upon inqiury, even stronger reasons still for 
reiiewing his tender intercourse with the susceptible Matilda. 
As these thoughts passed rapidly through his head, his eyes 
became animated, and expressed that sort of second-iiand ten¬ 
derness, with which gentlemen of his tone and manner, are apt 
to address the young-lady confidantes of their beloveds. 

“ flow excessively kind it is of you to take so much interest 
in me. Miss Patty! ” he said, hanging his head a little on one 
side, and pressing his hands fervently together; “ 1 am sure 
your eyes can read my heart, and you ai'e quite at liberty to 

repeat what you find there to---to those, you know, who are 

in your confidence.” 

Well! that’s fair and open, any way,” replied Patty, 
she shall know what you say, trust me for tliat.’’ 

At this moment the page returned with his master’s compli¬ 
ments, and “ he would be happy to see the gentleman in the 
library.” Giving a look of confidential intelligence to Patty, 
and a bow of prodigious respect to Mrs. O’Donagough, Mr. 
I'oycrol’t followed the page, who ushered him into a back par¬ 
lour, large enough to have been called a library had there been 
books in it, but of these the show was so scanty, as almost to 
escape a cursory observation. However, there were, not want¬ 
ing ally of the various other ai'ticles, which, in the minds of 
many, as essentially constitute a geutlsman’s library as the 
books themselves. Thus, there w^as an oblong table with 
drawers at its sides, and covered with leather, on which was 
eprend abundance of manly litter, among which might be found 
pen, ink, and paper. On Another table were several news¬ 
papers, together with a boot-hook and a shoeing-horn. There 
were, moreover, among “ the fixtures,” two large cases, pro¬ 
bably designed to accommodate such ‘'%ilent firiends” as /hd 
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owner mijiht choose to invite; hut as yet, none such had ar¬ 
rival at Mr. O’Douagough’s biddinff, and the glass doors 
sheltered nothing more erudite than Mr, O’Donagougli’s wai’d- 
robe, he liaviiig happily agreed in opinion with his lady, that 
he would find it very comfortable and convenient to make the 
library his drtiasing room. Notwithstanding the want of Ixroks, 
however, Mr. O’Donagough was reading, and this, together, 
with the literary-leisure air communicated by a printed calico 
dressing-gown, made him feel that to all infimts and jmrposes 
he was receiving his friend in his library. But though sur¬ 
rounded thus^^by dignity Jind ease, he condescended to rise, 
throw away the Sporting Magazine with which he was engaged, 
and hold out a hand to his friend, 

“ Oh! h'oxcroft! I’m glad to see you, my good fellow. IIow 
did you manage to get leave? But you arc too soon,- now, by a 
month or two. There’s no great business doing yet,” said Air. 
O’Bonagough. • 

Air. Foxcroft shook his head, and his fiice, naturally of 
rather lengthy proportions, grew longer still. 

“ Why, what the dc\irs the matter ? ” resumal the nuistcr 
of the library; “ you look as doleful as if you had been in the 
pillory.” 

“ It’s all up with me, O’Donagough ? ” rcplial the guest; 
“ I have been sent to the right alout. But privately, ol)S(Tve. 
I was told that I had better sell out. So there are but two men 
ih the regiment, Bashmore and M'illis, of course, that know 
anything about it. Tliis is better than if it was blown, but yet 
it is a cursed business, and I want you to give me ycuir advice, 
as to what I had best do to hel]) myself.” 

“ ITpon my word. Air. Foxcroft,” replial the prosperous 
Mr. O’Donagough, very gravely, ‘4t is by no means in my 
power to say. I was in hopes you •were come to settle your 
little account with mo, which certainly woul<l be convenient at 
this moment, from tire immense sums I have had to pay for 
getting into this house, furnished as it is. You have been in 
the drawing-room, I believe; I need hardly tell you that it..has 
sucked up a tolerable lot of ready money.” 

“ Of course it has,” rcjilied the melancholy-looking ex¬ 
lieutenant,, “ and one great reason for my coming to you was, to 
consult wliat 1 could do in order to get the means of'{raying 
you. As a man of hcaaour, O’lloiiagough, you must be aware 
that my debt to you is what lies heaviest upon my miird, and 
that, if you will give me a helping hand, the paying you will be 
my first object.” 

“ No doubt of it, no doubt of it,” replial Air. O’Donagough, 
“ because, of course, I need not tell you that if that is not at- 
tendai to all’s up. You and I have lived long enougli to vmder- 
that, you Imow.* But as to coming to me, and asking me, in 
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this way, wliat you arc to do, I must say it looks rather wild 
and scrambling, JVIr. Foxcroft, and not very promising for your 
debts of honour, certainly.” 

“ I am ready to do anything, O’Donagough! But Heaven 
knows at this moment I know not where to turn for a pound.” 

“ And upon my soul, sir, I don’t know where to send yon 
for one. There must have been some great imprudence, Mr. 
Foxcroft—some extremely awkward management, I am afraid, 
to have produced so very snd<len a catastrophe ; not but what 
I always thought it would be better for you to leave the 
regiment. Excepting just your own set, the Aien about you 
were the Irist in the world for you to get amongst. The fact 
is, that, gcmerally speaking, the English army is not a profe.ssion 
to bo carried on with—with any other. But, then, I always 
reckoned upon your selling out, sir, in a way which would liave 
put you in funds to settle with your friends—can’t say that 
1 had any idea you would manage matters so clumsily as you 
have doiu;.” 

“ For pity’s sake, don’t reproach me, O’Donagough! And, 
upon my honour, I don’t deserve it, either ; for it was a mere 
accident, and no blunder of mine whatever. It was a note 
that 1 sent by an orderly, and the rascal took it wrong.” 

“ A note ! Why you are not such a fool as to write down 
at full length in the morning, wlmt you have been 'doing over¬ 
night, T su]>])().se? ” 

Not exactly. But the note was to Dashraore, and the fool 
took it to droves, who o}>eiied it, as he* sjiys, without looking 
at the direction ; and as it was only signed with a flourish in 
the shape of the ace of clubs and contained a few sporting 
allusions, the busybody took it to the colonel, pretending tliat 
ln‘ tliought it was some joke offensive to the honour of the 
regiment. Then, of course, Dashmore was dragged over the 
coals, and after shuffling a little, whicli made matters a thousiand 
times worse, he confessed that he rather thougl^jt it was Lieu¬ 
tenant Foxcroft’s hamiwriting. So then 1 was closeted, and 
v^}ry politely advised to sell out.” 

“ A parcel of precious idiots you seem to have been as I ever 
happcjmd to hear of,” observed Mr. O’Doiiagough, coolly ; “ and 
with siicli sort of management, I cannot say that I think it 
verj'-’likely you would pi’ofit by any advice of mine. Not to 
mention that there would be a pretty gtrong probability of my 
being mixe<l up in the scrape, if I were to present myself to the 
public eye as your particular friend, Mr. Foxcroft,” 

“ 'riie pnhlic can’t possibly get hold of it, O’Doiiagough,” 
repliwl the exc-licutenaut, ftagerly, “ for before I left lirighton, 
the regiment received ordm to prepare for the AVest Indies.” 

“ A lucky dog you are then,” rejilied ]\Ir. O’Donagough, 
with somewhat more of condescension in his manner.^ “'In 
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tliat case you have 'only to keep quiet till they are off, and 
then say you were obliged to sell out on account of your 
health.” 

“ ITiat is exactly what I meant to say,” replitHl his com¬ 
forted friend; “only I could not hide anything from you, 
O’Donagough, after your kindness in waiting about that piqiu^t 
money. I promise you, I shall never knoAV a happy moment 
till I have paid it, and anything you may happen to tliiuk of 
that may help me to start again, will be just that sum in your 
own pocket, you know.” 

“ That’s all* very well, Foxcroft—^Imt it’s a devilish deal 
easier to say what you’ll do with money when you get it, than 
to find out where it is to be had. I give you my honour and 
word that, just at this momenti, I no more know what to set 
you at than if I had been born Ifist week. When the season 
advances, perhaps, it is possible that I might find out some 
way or other in wliich you could be useful to me and make a 
little money into the bargain.” 

“ And upon my honour, O’Donagough, that is just what I 
should best like. You are a man of genius, first-rate genius. 
I’ve seen enough already to know that, and I am one that 
would not stop at anything for a friend whom 1 admire and 
look up to as 1 do you. I won’t play piquet with you again, 
because you are a devilish deal too good a player for me; l)ut 
I’ll be ready to do anything else that you may ask, and I’d be 
as true to you as your own shadow.” 

“ But there’s nothing to be done for the next two months at 
the very least,” replied hlr. O’Donagough. “ The Christnuis 
holidays must be well over before there is a chance of getting 
a common whist party together, without dreaming of doing 
anytliing at the clubs—into the very best of which 1 expect to 
get by-and-by. And what jtre you to do in the meantime, 
Foxcroft ? Bath or Cheltenham would serve your turn better 
than London,*! shoiild think.” 

“ I w'ish you could tell me, my dear friend,” said Mr. Fox¬ 
croft, abruptly, and with some little embarrassment, “ whether, 
since you have been in town, you have found out anything at 
all certain and to be depended on rcs])ecting that hiiss Perkins 
you know, tltat used to be so much at your house at Brighton ? 
Should you judge from what you have seen, that she had any¬ 
thing independent worth thinking about ? 

“ Upon my word, Foxcroft, I won’t stand godfather to her 
ways and means. Tlicy seem to be living very decently, in a 
drawtog-room apartment at Brompton, and I should suppose 
that whatever they have must be t'acir own, and independent. 
But that is a question which must, as I conceive, be asked 
officially, before any positive information can be obtained. 
Tiie pnly objection to this sort of plain sailing is, the awkward- 
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ness of getting off, if the thing is not likely to answer. But in 
this case I should not suj)pose there would be much difficulty 
about that either; I am pretty sure there is no brother in the 
case, and leaving town suddenly for a week or two would be all 
that was necessiiry.” 

“ Well, then, my dear fellow,” returned Mr. Foxcroft, “ while 
waiting for more important business, I see no objection what¬ 
ever to my bestowing as much time ipion this as may suffice to 
ascertain whether there is anytliing to be got worth having. 
And I do assure you, that one of my chief motives for the 
speculation will be, the hope of speedily dischar^ng my debt to 
you. But I must look to the ladies of your family for the means 
of setting about it. Vo you think that Sirs. O’Donagough would 
object to taking me Avith her to call U}X)n the Miss Perkinses ? ” 

“ Upon my word, I don’t knoAv, Mr. Foxcroft. Mrs. 
O’Donagough has no carriage at present, nor will the equipage 
I intend for her be ready till after Christmas. But I suppose 
the business may be set going, as well by your meeting here, as 
by paying the lady a visit at her home. If you see your way 
clearly enough to go on, there will be no need of having Mrs. 
O’Donagough to escort you on your exj>edition8 to Brorapton.” 

^J^here w'as something of dignity and hauteur in this speech, 
which convinced the aspirant lover that it would be necessary 
for Mm to be rather more cautious in tone and demeanour than 
formerly. But he was far from being discouragcid by this ; on 
the contrary it only served to convince him that if there should 

{ )rove some little difficulty in reaching again the rank of familiar 
lousehold friend, which he had held at Brighton, it would bo 
more worth having when he did attain it,—a mode of reasoning 
often acted U})ori by pemons of the ci-dtvant lieutenant’s class, 
with very ex cellent and satisfactory results. 

As soon as Mr. O’Donagough had ceased speaking, Mr. 
Foxcroft rose from his chair, and drawing a card from Ms 
AVHi.stcoat pocket, laid it upon tlie table before his illustrious 
friend, saying, very respectfully, “ For the present, my dear sir, 
I will detain you no more, either with my hopes or my mis¬ 
adventures. That is my address; and I feel confident that 
now I have put you in possession of my views, your kindne^ 
will induce you to give me the advantage of meeijing the lady 
in question at your ho\ise, as soon as you can make it convenient 
to do so.” These "words were accompanied by a very grave 
look, and a bow of much ceremony, which seemed to announce 
the speaker’s intention of immediately "withdraAving, producing 
altogether on *the mind of Mr. O’Donagougli the comfortable 
conviction, that he should Always be able to keep his inferiors 
at a distance, when he chose it; an idea which so greatly pleased 
Mm, that liis manner instantly became as frank and familiar as 
in the days of his Brighton humility. 
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“ 1^0, no, Foxcroft! you must not go yet,” he said. “ S?t 
down again; I have fifty questions to ask about the set we used 
to meet at the billiard-ru(nn. And besides, you must not go, 
till I have settled with Mrs. O’Donagough for what day Ave 
shall ask the Perldnses. I don’t think they are much engagcid, 
BO there will be no great difficulty about that. And— 1 say, 
Foxcroft, a small quantity of love-making at a time will do, 
won’t it? You must not wear out all your pretty spcicches 
at once, you know—so su})pose you will have no objection 
to a rubber, if I can happen to get tAvo good hands to help ais V” 

Sinilijig iiiAS ardly, to think how well ho was aide k) take tho 
measure of his superb friend’s greatness; and outwardly, to 
shoAV how grateful he felt for all the kindness bestowed upon 
him, ]\Ir. Foxcroft declared himself dtdightetl at tho id(;a of once 
more battling for the odd trick with 8(j skilful an adversary; 
and reseating himself in the excellent arm-chair he had b(.‘fore 
occupied near the fire, determined to l)e as gossiping and agree¬ 
able as possible, in order to plant himself as fii’inly as heretofore 
in the good graces of the man whom he ffilt that fate had 
destino(l to be his patron. 

Having indulged himself in the flight wdiich has been re¬ 
counted above, Mr. O’lJonagough relaxed for the next hour 
into as familiar a strain of discourse as Mr. Foxcroft himself 
could have desired; and at length brought it kA a conchision, by 
saying, “ Come along, my fine fellow! Let as mount to the 
drawing-room, and consult with Mrs. O’Donagough on this 
Perkins party.” <» 

Mr. Foxcroft, nothing loath, prepared to follow him ; and as 
they mounted the stairs togetlier, his loud, bold laugh preceded 
them, which caused Mrs. O’Donagough to observe that “ It AA-as 
plain enough he had been well received, or he would not laugh 
in that free and easy style.” 

“ Well received? ’' repeated Miss Patty, sharply, “ and Avhy 
not, I should like to kno w ? There are some pcoitle Avho admire 
him, I can tell you, whatever you may do, and though he has 
got gray Lair and a big nose, that is no n^ason for you to.be 
uncivil to him.” 

“ Hoity toity. Miss Patty! who is going to be uncivil, I 
wonder ? You have no more idea of dignity, and the sort of 
consequence attached to a certain style of living, than a baby, 
i wouldn’t for the world be uncivil either to Foxcroft, or Diish- 
more, or Willis, or any old acqtiaintance Avhatever, and I am 
sure if the poor dear Sheepshanks were to come over, one and 
all, they would find me perfectly kind and condescending. But 
that need not prevent one’s sho’^'ing now and then that one 
knows what’s what, and if you don’t, take my word for it 
you’ll——” 

‘r‘ I have brought Foxcroft back to you, my dear,” said Mr. 
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O’Donagough, entering unceremoniously before his friend, “ to 
fix a day for our asking him tO' dinner. You must come and 
dine with us, Foxcroft; if it is but once and away, for old 
acquaintance’ sake, for you must know I don’t mean to give 
regular dinners till the season begins. Mrs. O’Donagough will 
soon begin to receive company in an evening, once or twice a 
weiik perhaps. These are very good rooms for it, and I rather 
like a rubber you know. But I’m nobfond of dinner company, 
excei>tjust in tlie se;ison. It fatigiies me, and, in short-, I think 
it is a confounded l)ore. But we shall be often jglad to see you 
of an evening, Foxcroft. However, this first time, as I said, 
you must come to dinner. What day shall it be, Mrs. O’D. ? 
We’ll have the I’crkinses the same day, 1 think.” 

Mrs. O’Donagough was preparing her three chins, and her 
thick articulation of dignified words, in i-eply to this proposal, 
when she was abruptly clieckv'd byti?atty’s favourite hand-clap¬ 
ping, and the joyous ('xclamation which accompanied it“ That’s 
right, papa ! That Avill be capital fun, won’t it V Oh my! How 
}>u‘ase<i tiiey will be! That is, I mean about coming to dine 
hert', the first time, and all. Of course I don’t mean anything 
else. I’ll g'o myself, mamma, see if 1 don’t, to c-arry the invita¬ 
tion. Do you and papa fix the day, and I’ll take care you shall 
have tlie company.” 

There was something so paralysing to hauteur and elegance 
in this jolly outljreiik, that Mrs. O’Doiiagough 

Changed her hand, and checked her pride, 

as she answered, “Very well, dearest! You sliail go yourself, 
if you wisli it, and the jiagc shall attend you. It is the same 
afrectioiiate, warm heart as ever, you see, Captain Foxcroft! I 
do not believe tliat (,‘ither the court or the city will ever change 
this dear child’s generous, unassuming character! Whatever day 
will host suit you, C’aptain Foxcroft, I shall be excessively 
hapjiy to receive you.” 

Well, tlioii, let’s say Monday next, at half-past five, 
perhaps that means six, yc^u know ; but it’s as well to say half¬ 
past fhag to make you punctual,” said hlr. O’Douagougli. 

The day and the hour were each wtlcomed by a bow of grate¬ 
ful acquiescence from the invited guest; wlio, after receiving 
one finger from Mr. O’Donagough, two from his lady, and a 
whole hand, accompanied hy a broad grin, from Patty, departed, 
to meditate on the unexpected and rather puzzling grandeur of 
his fiiend and cretlitor, and to make up his mind as to the 
smallest sum fetr which he should agree to bind himself to Miss 
Matilda Perkins for life. 

Hardly had the house-door closed upon him, than Patty, < 
who, ac cording to custom, had flown to the window that she 
might watch his progress down the street, turned sharply r^hind, 
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and set t ing her arms a-kimbo, said, resolutely, “ Now then, I 
shall set o1i‘ for Brompton.” 

Mr. O’Donagongh laughed, and drawing her upon his knee 
as ho sat loungingly in an arm-chair near her, said,— 

“ Well done Patty! I like you for that, girl, I have a 
notion that you will not be canying coals to Newcastle. You 
are a good-hearted girl, that I will say, and rea<ly to do Jis you 
■would be done by. And-talking of that, Patty, I want you to 
tell mo just exactly everything that Sir Henry Seymour did and 
said the day hg came alter you to Bromirton. They tell me at 
his club tliat he is gone out of town, and that’s all very w^ell, aa 
far as it goes, for of course he niay have his engagements like 
any other man, particiikirly as nobody of his sort of style and 
fashion ever does show tliemselves in town till aftta* Christmas, 
yet still I can’t help wonderiiifir a little that we don’t hear from 
him.” 

Patty grew exceedingly red during this speech, and having 
effectually struggled herself off her father’s knee, hoiinced to the 
end of the room, and seizing the handle of the lock that she 
miglit open the door and escapci, turned about and said—“ You 
ought to be ashamed of yoursilf, you ought, to ask a girl such 
questions. It will be pretty tim(‘s for the young ones, if they 
are to repeat to the old ones, all that tluy say to one anotlier!” 

Fair and softly, my beaiity, if you please,” said her father. 
“ Walk back again, Miss Patty, or you may chance to be sorry 
you didn’t.” 

Tlie look and tone were of the kind that insured obedicnefe, 
and the pouting Patty returned three steps into the room. 

“ Nearer, miss, if you please, nearer,” said the angiy parent. 
Patty made three more steps towards him, and then, a}»parently 
to save trouble, he rolled himself forwai-d by the aid of the ex¬ 
cellent cfistors of his <a>’rn-chair, till la; was pretty nearly face to 
face with her. 

“ Now then, ]Miss Patty O’Donagongh, let us imdemtand 
each other. When I see tit, like a kind and affectionate father 
as I am, to ask you a question of impoj’tanct! about a gentleman 
that you aasnre me is in love with you, I don’t choose to be told 
that I ought to be ashamed of myself. I believe your mamma 
will infoi-m you, if you will ask her, that 1 am not much given 
to trouble myself about women’s gossipings, and that few ladies 
have been less troubled by the curiosity of a husl>and than her¬ 
self. But in this business of Sir Henry Seymour there is a good 
deal more to be considered, 1 j)romise you, than mert^ly your 
fancy in the choice of a swectheaist. lie is, as I have ascer- 
taintd, a man of immense fortune, and great consequence. I 
made liis ac(;[uaintance on board sliip, as well as you, Miss 
P?,tty, and 1 have renewed it too, under circumstances wliich 
rend&* it extremely likely that he may be useful to me in one 
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way or another. If he is really and truly your lover, and means 
to marry you, I am too good a father, notwithstanding all your 
impertim'iice, to think of anything whatever but your advan¬ 
tage, and all other use that I might make of him should be put 
aside and forgotten; but I want to know a little how the attair 
really stands between you, I certainly tliink that there was 
something very particular in his running after you to Brompton 
in that eager style, when, tis I know;, well enough,"he W'ould 
have been exceetUngly glad to have kept away from us alto- 
getlier. Tliis, as well as the manner in which I found you 
together, docs make it really seem likely that tho&'e saucy eyes of 
yours have turned his head, and left him no choice but to make 
you my l^ady Seymour. Now then, I have explained myself, 
and without being at all ashamed about the matter, as it seems 
to me, 1 may just take the liberty of asking the long and the 
sliort of what ])assed between you. Speak up, Patty! don’t be 
afraid. There’s liolxxly going to scold you for having a sweet¬ 
heart. What w'as it the young man said to you? Did he out 
and out ask you to be bis ivife ? 

“ IVell, tlien, you may kill me, if you will,” replied Patty, 
blubbering, “ but I M'on’t be bullied, that’s what 1 won’t, into 
telling tal(;s of my own true love.” 

“ I’he deuce take the girl! ” replied the angry father. “ She 
is a h)ol aft(!r all, I’ll be hanged if slic isn’t, tliough I fancied 
her so monstrously clever. I shall go out, Mrs. O’D., and 
leave her to you ; only remember that I i^xpect to be told whether 
the young icDow has really promised tonnu'ryher or not. I 
know tliat he thinks her a good pit‘ce older tlian she really is— 
but I saw no liarm in that, and didn’t contradict him. And in 
short, if he lias a fancy for having such a silly girl as you for a 
wife, I don’t mean to baulk him—that’s all. So now hill to, 
and have a gooil talk togetlier, and let me know what comes of 
it, wdien I come home.” 

As a matter of course, the first part of the tete-g.-tete be¬ 
tween the mother and daughter was occupied by abusing their 
mmil'itvl. lioth ladii's were equally ready to declare that he 
was a brute, and a tyrant, and there never ivas such a plague; 
but this port ion of the conference having at length been brought 
to a satisfactory close, IMm. O’Donagough coaxingly^leii the dis¬ 
course'* to tile subject which .she had beeii commaiKled to discuss 
with her daughter, and certainly mariagetl it v ith some skill, 
iuasuuich as it ended without a quarrel, for wliich, it must be 
confessed, the young lady held herself jirepared. 

“ It is quite nonsensa| Patty,” she said, “ to attempt talking 
with i;ien about tliose sort t^f things; but to a mother, you 
know, it is ditlereiit. A woman never forgets her youth, wdiat- 
ever a man do(;s, and you need not bo airaid to tell me any of 
the little tilings that have happened betfv\'een you and Jai&— 
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Sir Henry Seymour, I mean. Of course, you are almost too 
young as yet for anything very serious to have passed, but I 
don’t doubt that you know pretty well what he is about^—don’t 
you, my dear V ” 

“ 1 am sure I don’t know what you are about, nor wliat you 
mean, either of you, tormenting mo so. 1 dare say the real 
reason Jack does not come to see me is, that he saw tJiat morn¬ 
ing when papa Avalked -vyith liim, what a horrid sort of l»lague 
he Av.'is,” replied Patty. 

“ Likely enough, my dear! But don’t fret your dear heart 
about that, Pa'ity. lie’ll come again, never lear. AMien a man 
is really in lOve, he is not so easily cured, I can toil you. I 
could give you proof of that if I choose it. But I’d rather talk 
of your own beautiful self, dearast. IJdw did he hjok when he 
gave you that lock of his hair, darling?” 

“ Lord, mamma ! As if I should be likely to stare him in 
the face all the time ! I have got the lock of hair, ajxl that’s 
enough'for you to know, of all conscience,” replied Ihitty, again 
growing very red. 

‘‘ 1 Avonder how it happened that he left your beautiful ringlet 
behind him?” resumed Mrs. O’Donagough. 

“Lord! what wonderments you do make about nothing, 
mamma ! I should like to know hoAV any one broken in u])on, 
and tormented as he A\"as, could know or i-emeinbcr anything he 
did or said?” 

“ That’s \’'ery true indeed, Patty; and when he took that 
lock of hair at first, I suppose he gave yon to understand that 
lie lovtxl you dearly, and tluit it was for that reason he asked 
for it, didn’t he ? ” 

“Well! I never did hear the like of you and pupa!” ex¬ 
claimed Patty, indignantly ; “ I should like to know Avhat it is 
you do exjtcx't mo to tell you ? If you Avill promise not te> plague 
me any more, 1 Aviiltell you one thing, and if that won’t satisfy 
you, 1 at» sure I don’t know what Avill—Jack kissed me, tiien ! 
doAvniiglit kissed me. What d’ye say to that? I’m sure I 
don’t know Avhat you would have.” 

“ Very well, Patty, don’t agitato yourself, my dear, to talk 
any more about it! 1 do think his kissing you dues say a gnxit 

d(xd. Suclta very well-behaved young man as he ahvays seenned 
to be, AAmuld never have thought of such a thing, 1 am quite 
sure, if it had not been by Avay of a declaration,” said hlrs. 
O’Donagough, very gravely, and with every a])pearance of 
being extremely well satisfied. “Now go, my dear girl!” she 
added. “Go and get ready for you#walk to Brompton. It 
will bo a pleasure, won’t it, I’atty, to tdl dear, good Matilda 
tliat she is to meet her old favourite, Foxcrol’t? But, poor 
thing! I doubt very much, Ikitty, if he will ever tliink of her 
serkusly. She is so denj thin! ” 
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“ Matilda won’t die an old maid ; slae’s too good for that, 
I’m sure,” returned Patty, with all|^he ardour of friendship. 

“ AVell, my dear, we shall see, said Mrs. O’Donagough, look¬ 
ing very intelligent. “ But go now and get ready. The iiage 
shall walk after you, and that will be very nice, won’t it ? I 
am sure I wish you were to happen to meet Sir Henry 1 He has 
never seen you in proper style yet.” 

CHAPTER XXV. 

Patty and her page reached Belle Vue Teriflce in safety, 
but without meeting Sir Henry, who, to say truth, was stretch¬ 
ing his leave of absence to the very utmost, to put off as long 
as possible the chance of any such rencontre. But fortunately 
Patty, notw'itlistanding her early submission to the ti>nder pas¬ 
sion, had nothing of the green and yellow nature in her disposi¬ 
tion, and reached the abode of her friend with a colour as frt'sh 
as a rose, and in the highest spirits possible. 

“ Good morning, Miss Matilda! good morning, ]\Iiss Louisa,” 
she began. “ I should just like to know, Matilda, how much 
you would choose to give for the very best news that ever 
you heard in all your born days ? ^V'ould you give me your 
■vv'atch V ” • , 

“What do you mean, Patty?” demanded her friend with 
consid erable agi tati on. 

“ Now, can’t you guess what I mean? Tell me, honestly, 
what you should call the best news you evar heard in your life ? 
Never inind J.,ouisa. Si>eak out.” 

“ Good gT'acious, Patty, how you do torture me! Cruel, 
cruel girl! As if you did not know w^ell enough without my 
telling you! For Heaven’s sake, let me know at once! Have 
you hejird that Foxcroft is expected in towm ? ” 

“ Upon my honour and life I never htrard any such thing, 
Matilda,” replied Patty, very demurely. 

Not all the full-bloAvn, fresh remembrances of the beautiful 
drawing-rooms in Curzon-street could restrain the indignation 
of Miss iVIatilda Perkins on hearing *tbese chilling words. “ I 
wish to heaven you w’ouldn't come here, hliss O’Donagougli, 
tormenting us to death with your absurd nonsense I really 
think y©u are old enough to know better,"” she exclaimed. 

“ And I,” returned Patty, laughing, should have thought' 
you not only old enough, but a great deal too old to quarrel with 
your best friend in such a hurry, just because she wanted to 
have a bit of a joke.” 

“ Oh dear me! my dear Mi*ss Patty! don't think for a mo¬ 
ment that poor Matilda wants to quarrel with you. I am .sure 
there is nothing further from her thoughts, for she lovt^s ttie 
very ground you walk on. Only you kiuAv, my dear, th.at her* 
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jKwr head is for over running upon the name she mentioned, 
and therefore you must plcij^e to excase her,” said Miss Louisa. 

“I’ll excuse her fast enough,” replied Patty, “if she won’t 
be such a fool, and look so grumpy. Come, Matilda! cheer up. 
It is as true as the gospel that I did not hear Foxcroft was ex¬ 
pected, but I never said that he wasn’t come.” 

“ Come! ” screamed Matilda, in the shrillest voice that ever 
issued from the breast ofa lady in love; “come! Patty? Surely it 
is impossible 1 Such Imppiness is a great deal too much to bear! ” 
“ Is it? ” said Patty, nodding her head. “ Then, mercy 
upon us, Misfe Louisa, what will become of her when she hoiirs 
that the gentleman is coming to dine with us on Monday, and 
that I am come with the page walking aU the way after me, as 
grand as possible, to invite you both to come and meet him ? 
What do you think of that. Miss Matilda ? ” 

“ What do I tliink of it ? Oh! my adored Patty I My 
heart feels too large for my bosom. Can you foigive me? 
Darling, dearest girl 1 Tlunk wdiat my feelings must be at this 
moment! May I believe your words, my dearest, dearest friend? 
]\Iay I trust my ears? Foxcroft in town, and 1 invited to meet 
him. Oh Foxcroft I Foxcroft! ” 

Here poor Miss Matilda’s emotions perfectly overpowered her, 
and she threw herself on the sofa at full length, with a sort of kick¬ 
ing movement in her feet that really looked quite convulsive. 

“ Poor, dear girl I ” exclaimed her sister, opening a cupboard, 
and taking out a small bottle of hartshorn ; “ it is too much for' 
her. Smell this, iny dear ; let me rub your poor temples with 
it! ” And suiting the action to the word, she drew the cork 
from the little phial, and receiving the pungent fluid upon her 
fingers begai»to apply it with much eagerness and much friction 
to the temples of her recumbent sister. The ren ledy was ettectual. 
Starting from the sofa, and standing, with more strength than 
the frightened Louisa had given her credit for, upon her feet, 
she exclaimed rather hastily— 

“ Cood gracious, Louisa; what are you doing to me ? I 
shall have red patches all over my face, and my eyci? will be 
swelled out of iny head. For God’s sake, take tliat beastly stuff 
away; I hate it ? ” 

“ You had better not send it away yet, Matilda,” said Patty. 
“ For if you begin kicking and sprawling at such a rate just 
because you heard that you were gthng to dine with the gentle¬ 
man, what on earth wdll become of you when I go on, and des¬ 
cribe all the looks, and the siglis, and the liints, and the blinks 
I got when I began talking of you ? ” 

“ Did you, indeed, my dear? ’ •‘cried Louisa, with a mixture of 
astonishment and pleasure; “ think of that, Matilda I Gh I my 
dear child I what a blessing it will be if it all comes right at last.” 
• .“ It will, it will Q/jme right! ” exclaimed Matilda, in a sort 
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of ecstasy. “ I know he loves me!—I saw it in every dear 
working feature on that last heart-breaking day when we walked 
togetlier on the pier. The rain came down in torrents, the wind 
blew, the sea dashed over us. I never shall forget his counten¬ 
ance- I am certain that every drop which reached his skin— 
and I know he was wet through— 1 am certain that every drop 
was an agony to him, because of me.” 

Here a pocket handkerchief, which might, perhaps, have 
wiped away tears produced by far lesl*^delightful feelings, was 
drawn from its retreat under the sofa-cushion, and pressed to 
the gentle lady’s eyes. • 

“ Oh dear! oh dear! don’t cry so, Matilda,” said her aifectionate 
sister, looking very much disposed to weep for company—‘ ■ I am 
sure it is enough to break one’s heart to see how she does sutfer 
about these little love-affairs! But suppose this was to end in 
marriage after all, Matilda! Think of that, my dear! Upon 
my wt)rd and honour. Miss O’Donagough, I think there seems 
more chance this time, from what you say, than ever I remember; 
and I ought to be some judge, we have had so many little things 
of the kind.” 

“ Oh! oh !—You say w'e, do you, Miss Louisa ? ” replied 
Patty, looking very knowing. “ What, you have had your 
sliare, too, have you ? ” 

‘‘ Oh dear, no!—Not me, Miss Patty. I never had anything 
of the sort liappcn to me in my life. I sjiid we, because you 
know, 1 am always so much interested about everything that 
liajjpens to Matilda. Oh no! thank God I I iHver had any 
troubles of that kind myself; but, to be sure, I have sujffei'ed 
terribly at times, about Matilda. Disappointments are such 
s;ul things, you kiiow, my dear*—and gentlemen, Sbiustsay, do 
often behave very ill.” 

“ Atwell, I’ll be iuinged if I think Foxcroft means to behave 
ill; but time will show I ” replied Patty. “ And now,” she 
added in a whisper, “ I want you to come here, Matilda, up to 
this window, that I may talk to you a little about myself. Do 
you know that both papa and mamma have been at me to-day 
like two tigers, because they don’t think Jack makes love to mo 
fjist enough. If he’s out of Loudon, he can’t be in it, that’s all 
I say, any more than he could be aboard the sliip wl^pn he was 
gone amiy from it—and yet, you know as well as I do, for 
I’m sure I’ve told you so fifty times, that he«kissed me at the very 
last moment, and I found him true-hearted again, didn’t I, when 
we met ? and now, he kissed me again, you know, and so haven’t 
I every reason to expect he’ll come back true-hearted again ? ” 

“ Unquestionably you have* my dearest girl! ” replied her 
friend; “ it is nonsense to doubt it. But old people, I mean 
even elderly people, are ahvays suspicious. Im sin-e, there’s 
my poor, dear sister there, who is twenty* years older in her' 
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thoughts and ways than she ought to be at her age, I am quite 
, positively sure that she has stopped very advantageous marriages 
for me, over and over again; only because she never thought 
things went on fiist enough, and was for ever suspecting that 
people meant nothing, when I happened to know that they 
meant a good deal. But, thanks to you, my darling Patty, I 
think we shall manage better this time. Dearest Foxcroft! 
How my heart seems to sj[>ring towards him! Did he look well, 
Patty ?:—Was he as tal^nd elegant as ever ? ” 

“ ViTiy, as to that, you know, Matilda, I never did see any 
great beauty m him. But that’s your affair, not mine, and 
lucky it is that tastes differ. As for tallness, indeed, he is just 
as tall as ever—^l>ut I think his nose looked monstrous large.” 

“Oh, Patty!—Love is love! There’s no accounting for 
it in any other way—^l)ut I give you my honour, that 1 think 
Foxcroft one of the very handsomest men I ever saw.” 

“ AVell, my deal", so much the better. And I dare say he 
thinks you one of the very Imidsomest women. But now I 
must go, or else mamma will say that I slian’t come again, as slie 
di(klast time. Not that it much signifies to be sure,-for here I 
am, you see.” 

“ Stop one moment, Patty! ” replied her friend ; “ you 
must fX)sitively tell me what I shall wear on Monday. Do you 
think I look best with my hair in bands, or in ringlets ? ” 

“ 1 don’t think it makes much difference, Matilda. But, 
perhaps, ban^ will be best, because your hair is rather thin, 
you know—£ind miite’s so monstrous thick, that it will make it 
look woi’se.” 

“ It’s very easy to fill it up with a few flowers, you know—I 
should not iMe to luive such a moj) as yours, my dear—unlt\ss, 
indeed, it curled as beautifully as yours does. But, of course, 
Patty, everybody knows that you have got the very finest liair 
in the world,” said Miss hlatihla, luckily correcting herself. 
After this amende^ the friends parted as tenderly as they met, 
and wore in an excellent frame of mind oh the following Mom lay 
for shov/ing off to advantage the graces of the female chariveter, 
when warmed by the gentle influence of friendship, for tliey did 
not fail to caress each other at every convenient o]>portunity. 

This eventful Monday proved a day of joy to more female 
hearts than one ; for on the morning of it, Mr. O'Ddnagough 
once more called af Sir Henry Seymour's club to impure lor 
him, and, with better fortune than before, met him at tlu^ door 
of it. The i)leasure wliich this meeting occtisioned to the cldiT 
gentleman was not altogether attributable to fatherly affection, 
for he felt some tolerably strong misgivings as to the correct¬ 
ness of the interpretation put by his young daughter upon the 
gentlenjan’s feelings towards her. But this caused but little 
clfrfcrence in the eaftiestnass of his wish to cultivate the young 
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baronet’s acquaintance. To have caught such a husband for his 
daughter, would, beyond all doubt, have been very agreeable; 
but, as he wisely renicinbered, Patty had lost no time yet, and the 
young and independent Sir Henry playing whist with him, was 
an image very nearly, if not quite, as agrtjeable to his imagina¬ 
tion, as tliat of his making love to his daughter. Besides, it 
wjis evident that his endeavouring to obtain the former, was far 
from being likely to impede the latter sshcme, and he, therefore, 
put forth his best-got-up, and most beguiling style of saluta¬ 
tion, and after a few friendly words, expressible of long-felt 
kindness, but cautiously free from any allusion to their nautical 
acquaintance, he invited him in a very gentleman-like oft-haud 
style to come and dine with him. 

Mr. O’Donagough perceived that the young man hesitated, 
and very skilfully changing the subject, insteiid of pressing for 
an answer, began talking of General Hubert and his family, 
deploring the heavy loss produced by their absence, aiid joyously 
anticipating tlieir return. Having expatiated very eloquently 
upon this theme for about five minutes, he resumed the former 
one, saying, carelessly, “ Well, you’ll dine w'ith us then, my 
dear Sir Henry ‘r* By the way, do you ev('r play a rubber ? It 
secMus (piite the fashion among the young men now-a-days, and 
if you ever do such a thing, I’ll promise you one to-night.” 

]\io\v Sir Henry Seymour really did know how to play a rub¬ 
ber vciy well for so young a man, and moreover w^as very fond 
ol' it, though Avithout any propensity wliatever for gambling ; 
yet too indifiereiit about money to be very scrupulous as to the 
stiikiss. It was not, however, this love of whist which made Mr. 
O’Donagough’s invitation aj)pcar incalculably less disagreeable 
after he had heard of the rubber, than before, lor he remembered 
in a monumt that when a man is playing whist, he can hardly 
be susj)ected of niaking love, and that if poor Patty could be 
taught to let him behave himself discreetly, it w'oukl be exceed¬ 
ingly desii'able to keep on such friendly terms with Mr. O’Dona- 
gougli as should remder it an act of treachery were he to betray 
eillier to the family of General Hubert, or to his guardian, Sir 
Kdward Stcidienson, the secret wdiich he had confided to him. 
Under this impression, he now readily accepted the invitation, 
not failing to intimate as he did so, that he was a decided whist- 
player whenever he found a card-table ready to admit him. 

Patty could hardly have been more delighted had the young 
man addrossini iitu- with, “ Will you marry me ? ” than W'iiS her 
papa on hearing this declaration; but much too good a tactician 
to permit the feeling to be perceptible, he nodded an easy, sans 
souawde ‘‘ good day,” adding “ at six o’clock then,” and departed. 

Mr. O’Honagougli’s next care W'as to secure a proper fourth, 
and ill this he siicceiKled to his entire satisfaction, unearthing 
one of those dry-looking, adust, Roman-nosed individuals, Vho 
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by dint of originaiiy procuring well-made garments, and then 
preserving them inviolably clean, are often declared to be very 
gentleman-like-looking men by those who have not the faculty 
of interpreting the hieroglyphics of the mind, as traced on the 
countenance. What Mr. Armondyle’s fortune or profession 
might be, it was no particular person’s business to inquire; and 
the question, if asked, must have remained unanswered, as 
nobody knew anything st all about it. The only information 
which he ever volunteered concerning himself was, that he was 
a bachelor, liked a sober rubber now and then, and was pleased 
to be invited to dinner where there were woodcocks. He be¬ 
longed to most of the fashionable unprofessional clubs, but was 
never known to take any bodily refreshment at any of them. 
He wore goloshes and a very large cloak in bad weather, together 
with a substantial silk umbrella, having his name engraven on 
it; but nobody ever saw liirn use any conveyance (at his own 
expense, at least) except his own legs, yet somehow or other, 
nobody ever saw him either wet or splash^, or the precise nicety 
of his dress and person in any way deranged. 

No human being ever heard him say a silly thing ; it is true 
he did not talk much, carefully avoiding all subjects upon which 
men divide themselves into parties, so that his opinions were, 
for the most part, as unknown as his birth, parentage, educa¬ 
tion, and means of living. Even the yawning gulf which divides 
the conservative from the dastructive, seemed a broad highway 
for him, for though nobody ever dreamed of accusing him of a 
change in principle or opinion, each party fancied he belonged 
to them in turn ; and as neither could give any better reason 
for thinking so, than their own arbitraiy interpretation of a 
quiet smile, or a gentle movement of the hand, each were at 
liberty to believe so still. One or two very old acquaintances, 
indeed, who fancied that they knew him better, have been heard 
to declare that they did not believe Mr. Armondyle would draw 
off his right glove to prevent a revolution, or his left to insure 
it. He knew mankind well enough, they said, to be very sure 
that, let what would happen, there would always be, somewhere 
or other, a game at something or other, to amuse idle men who 
had nothing particular to do; and with tliis a^urance he would 
be well contented to go on shuffling and cutting to his dying 
day, without troubling^ himself to ascertain who was the betttn* 
player, and who the worse, in the great game of politics in which 
he had never been invited to take a hand. It was sometimes 
gossiped in the clubs that Armondyle had l(Bt immensely, or 
that Armondyle had won immensely; but neither the one report 
nor the other appeared to have the slightest effect on his maniere 
d'kre. He was ever the same neat, placid, polite person, whom 
nothing had occurred, to disarrange, and whom it would be 
extrftnely difficult to discompose. 
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This gentleman made the dinner-party at Mr. O’Dona- 
gough’s amount to eight; and as of these four were gentlemen 
and four ladies, Miss Loui'sa Perkins was led to observe that she 
liad never seen any dinner-table so perfectly well arranged. 

Of the entertainment it is unnecessary to speak at large; 
Mrs. O’Donagough had done her very best. hlr. Wright 
furnished the wines, which Mr. Foxcroft took upon himself to 
declare were excellent, and yet the gentleman repaired to the 
drawing-room the very mt^ment Mrs. O’Donagough sent to stiy 
that the coffee was ready ; a good old custom whic^i Mr, O’Dona¬ 
gough declared it was his intention invariably to observe, unless 
some very young men happened to dine with him, and then he 
should certainly relax a little, he said, as it was never fair tf) 
“ come the old codger over boys, and if they liked to be a little 
tif^y, he should always let them be so.” 

Sir Henry Seymour, however, did not appear to be classed 
under this category. He produced no alteration in the' ordinary 
arrangement, and if it was even intended, by way of experiment, 
that he too should get a little tipsy before the card-playing 
began, this first visit was not considerd as a fitting time for it. 

Though Patty was seated at table next to her “ darling Jack, ’ 
she was the one to whom the entertainment seemed the longest 
and the lesist agreeable; for the young man, though good- 
humoured, and even kind in his manner of addre^ing her, made 
no nearer approximation to love-making in his manner tlian if she 
Inul been sixty, and he fourscore. Her father perceived this, as 
well as herself, and it was immediately efetermined in the little 
committee on ways and means which sat for ever in liis brain, 
that the young man should pay for tlie obduracy of his heart at 
the card-table. Not indeed on the present occjision ; that 
w'ould be contrary to all the rules and regulations made and 
provided in sucji cases; but steadfastly purposed w^as Ik'Ir. 
O’Donagough that if it should finally be proved that Sir Henry 
Seymour was tiot in love with his daughter, he should pay 
sharp damages for his indifference. Miss Louisa Perkins, un- 
troubletl by any passion, tender or otherwise, smiled, and ate, 
and smiled again. Mr. Armondyle endeavoured to make him¬ 
self comfortable, which was indeed now, as at every other 
moment of his existence, his primary object; ‘while Mrs. 
O’Donagough, who had conceived a sort of mystical idea that 
he was a person of consequence, poured out civilities upon him 
with a copious profusion which no sany froid less perfect than 
that of Mr. Armondyle could have stood unmoved—iiis most 
animated reply, however, w%is but a very slight inchnation of 
the head. But, as of course might have been anticipated, the 
most animated group in the party consisted of Miss Matilda 
Perkins, hir. Foxcroft, and the blushii^ troop of little loviis 
and graces which were playing between tiiem. 
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It was, in truth, a labour of love, the toilet of Miss Matilda, 
on that auspicious day! and equally captious and curious were 
it to inquire with a critical spirit either into pie time consumed, 
or the effect produced by it. Suffice it to say, that her sister, 
in the short moment that was left for review' before stepping; 
into their hackney-coach, pronounced that she looked ‘‘very 
nice, indeed.” 

The result was all tlmt the gentle Matilda’s heart required; 
for, from the manner, and indeed, from the words of Mr. Fox- 
croft, it ai)peaix*d incontestable that lie thought she looked very 
nice too. Obedient to the hint of his patron, this gentleman 
made the very best use of every moment that preceded his being 
called,' hon (//vf, mal (/re, to take his place at the card table. 
Never, to be sure, did tlie most exemplary saint invoke maledic¬ 
tions on the fifty-two offending elements which combine to form 
the liateful aliomination calkid a pack of cards, witli more heart¬ 
felt zeal than did the dejected Matilda, as she sat forsaken and 
forlorn on a couch whiidi commanded the fullest possible view 
of the form and countenance she loved! Poor lady! Surely 
no female heail under similar circumstances can fail to feel for 
her. ]\lore moving accidents may assurally be found to employ 
the liistoiian’s pen,—sorrows, which on the face of them bear 
mai’ks of deeper tragedy, may be recounted, and a reader’s 
sympathy be claimed for sufierings more fatal—but for pure, 
perfect, unmitigated vexation of spirit, it could hardly be sur¬ 
passed. A fover (within a quarter of an inch a declared lover) 
< to be sitting in the sdme room with a young lady of thirty-six, 
and yet absolutely pi'ecluded from the possibility of utteiing a 
singde word to her! Even the pleasure of looking unremittingly 
in his face was not long allowed her, lor Mi-. O’Donagough, 
who naturally felt tliat the payment of his dinner was not to be 
risked by the presence of any ladies, old, young, or middle-aged, 
no sooner, by the course of cutting, lost Mr. Annondyle as a 
partner, than he unceremoniously requested the female part of 
the company to establish themselves in the other drawing-room; 
a piece of tyranny against -which tlnre was no appeal, but 
which made the four ladiis rehearse in chorus that well-know'ii 
sentiment of the fair, namely, “ that tlicre is no spectacle w'hieh 
the eye can rest uj)on, throughout the whole surface pf the 
globe called earth, one-thousiindth part so detestable as seeing 
the only four men in company sit down to whist.” 

The banislied ladies (poor things!) naturally fell into two 
teteK-a-t(Ue ■, in one of which all the minuter circumstances of 
Mrs. O’Douagough’s present and approaching greatness w^re 
voluminously rehearsed to Miss Louisa’s patient ear, while in 
the other, the younger laffies resumed the eclogue style, wliis- 
pering rhapsodies respecting their beloved ones. 

The party altogether, however, produced more of the results 
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wished for than generally happens where exx)ectation has been 
BO highly wrought—our j>oor Patty being, in fact, the only one 
disapjx)inted essentially. Mr. O’Donagough had made up his 
mind to be equally well contente<i by Sir Henry Seymour’s 
showing symptoms of love-making to his daughter, or money¬ 
losing to himself; and therefore, when he received six five-pound 
notes from the young baronet, together with a very corduil 
declaration of their having had an excellent rubber, he was not 
disappointed. His lady, too much occupied in “tasting her 
corners,” as she called devouring the com|pun(|p of grease and 
garlick of which she had superintended the preparation, to have 
time for closely watching the proceedings of her daughter and 
Sir Henry felt perfectly siitisfied, because she perceived'he was 
fidking to her ; aivd tins, together with the unwearied admira¬ 
tion of Miss Louisa at everything she saw, and everything she 
heard, sufficed to make lier declare that it was “ a most delightful 
dinner-party.” Mr. Armondyle shared the winnings and the 
satisfaction of his host, being too well pleased at finding a new 
house to dine at, to permit his being ciitical at the dinner, 
hliss Louisii ate a greiit deal of apple-pie and custard, to which 
she was particularly attached; telt conscious that she was a 
prodigioiLS favourite with the Amphitroiiia of the feast; and, 
better than all, began to entertain veiy serious hopes that her 
poor, dear, darling, tender-hearted Matilda would get a husband 
at last, after all the quantity of ciaiel disappointments which 
the ]icrfidious false-he^rtedness of ineii had made her suffer. 
Sir Henry Seymour w'jis quite as well pleased as any of them. 
For while the skilful O’Hoiiagough contrived to make him con¬ 
stantly remember liis own near connection with General Hubert, 
he set him completely at his ease respecting Patty, whom the 
wily fatlier spoke of as a mere child, but one gimtly petted and 
belovx*d by ^Irg. Hubert and her daughter. At the moment 
when this alfectionate partiality was dwelt upon, Sir Henry 
Seymour might have been seen, had anybody watched him, to 
fix his cym upon the object of it with a very nau-e expression of 
astonishment; but his own sujierhitively sweet temper succeeded, 
after a shoi t struggle wdth his common sense, to convince him 
that it was all very natural, considering how very kind-hearted 
and afiectionate the poor girl was, and how perfecftly impossible 
it was for her to hel}) being vulgar. 

But general as the satisfaction of the company seemed to be 
—for eVeii poor Patty convinced herself, before the end of the 
evening, that the difference in Jack was only because there were 
80 many plaguy people w&tching them—^general as was this 
satisfaction, it was nothing in comparison to the heartfelt 
haj )piness of the lady and gentlemah for whom the entertainment 
had been originally planned. The feeliijgs of Mr. Foxcroft, -v^io, 
as he meditated on the “independence” dwelt on HJr Mr. 
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O’Donagough, became what might truly be termed desperately 
attached to the fair Matilda, were gratified in the greatest 
degree by perceiving that, however favourable the impression he 
had made upon her at Brighton, he had rather gained, than 
lost, by absence. For not even in the last trying moments 
when they had got wet through together on the Pier, had she 
shovm such unetj^uivocal marks of attachment, as when he trod 
upon her toe during that’ day’s dinner. Of the state of Miss 
Matilda herself it would really be difficult to speak at length 
without deviat’ug from the necessary sobriety of prose; so 
elevating, entrancing, soul-subduing were tlie emotions which 
to(;k possession of her during the ineffable two hours of their 
juxta-position at the dinner-table. 

Nothing, in short., could in all ways have succeeded better 
than this opening of the O’Donagoughs’ London campaign ; and 
the busy future rose before the eyes of all, decked in the very 
brightest colours, and pregnant with all sorts of agreeable 
possibilities. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

From the day of Mr. Foxcroft’s first London conversation 
with Mr. O’Donagough, he had completely made up his mind as 
to the line of conduct he should pursue respecting Miss Matilda 
Perkins, and for some time he strictly adhered to it. Circum¬ 
stances afterwards occurred which occasioned some trifling 
change *, but the principle continued the same, and no one, 
judging of his conduct in an unprejudiced manner, could possibly 
accuse him of inconsistency. To take a step so important in 
life as that of marriage, without making himself properly ac¬ 
quainted with the lady he was to wed, or rather, with all the 
most important circumstances respecting her, v'ould have been 
an imprudence of which Mr. Foxcroft, with all his indiscretions, 
W'ould have been quite incapable. He purposed, however, in 
the first instance, to assure himself that his tender passion would, 
beyond all doubt, be accej)table to the lady, if future inquiries 
should authorise a declaration of it; and this fact would cer¬ 
tainly have been satisfactorily established in the judgment of a 
shyer man than the ex-lieutenant, by the manner in which his 
experimental advances had been received. 

Satisfied on this point, the next step in the process was to 
make a morning visit to the Miss Perkinses at their own dwell¬ 
ing, where, after having paid his compliments to them, without 
any apology for the liberty, and quite as a matter of course, he 
ventured to solicit a private audience of the elder sister, according 
to the mode in which it is usual to request leave to “ speak a 
few \jord8 to a young lady’s papa.” 

In this case, as in all others of the kind, the proposal for 
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Bucli a conference announced the object of it to all the parties 
concern^. Even Miss Louisa, though not particularly rapid 
in her conclusions, experienced not the slightest doubt on the 
subject, and turning to her sister with great propriety of manner, 
she said, “ Matilda, my dear. Captain Foxcroft wishes to speak 
to me upon a little business, I believe. Will you be so kiiM as 
just to go out of the room, my dear? ” 

In her very inmost heart, perIiaps,*Miss Matilda might have 
thought that, considering all that had already passed between 
them, this ceremony might have been dispensec^ with; but, too 
happy at this near approach of the fulfilment of all her wishes 
to quarrel with trifles,, she turned one look of blushing ianguish- 
ment upon her lover, and left the room. 

Mr. Foxcroft waited till the door was closed, and no longer; 
nothing in the slightest degree like embarrassment shook his 
nerves; he meant to make a straightforward proposal of mar¬ 
riage, subject to the possibility of being able to make up, by 
means of the lady’s fortune and his own, such an income as he 
thought might he sufficient to secure the liappiness of the woman 
he adored. 

Miss Louisa, who (from a sort of “ mother-wit,” it must be 
presumed, for no circumstance of the kind had ever happened to 
her before) was quite aware of what was to follow, placed her¬ 
self exactly in the middle of the sofa, looking a little more 
demure than usual, and making a movement with her right 
hand, which indicated that the gentleman was to place himself 
in a cliair opposite, awaited liis avowal with great decorum. 

“ My dear Miss Perkins,” he began, with a sort of affectionate 
familiarity that seemed a foretaste of brotherly love, “ my dear 
JNiiss Perkins, -you must, I feel quite sure, have long ago disco¬ 
vered the state of my affections—you must be aware that I adore 
your sister.” * 

“ I certainly have thought. Captain Foxcroft,” replied Miss 
Louisa, blushing a little at the fervour of his expressions, “ I 
certainly have fixncied that I saw something like a little par¬ 
tiality.” 

‘‘Ah, my dear madam!” resumed the lover, “such mea¬ 
sured language can but ill paint my feelings. But I will not 
X)ain your sensitive delicacy by dwelling too explicitly on the 
vehemence of a passion which our unfortunate sex has never 
been able to inspire in yourself. What I would first ask is, 
whether you think your charming sister, to whom I am too much 
a man of honour ever as yet to have confessed my love, has still 
a heart to bestow on me in feturn, and whether I may hope to 
receive in my behalf, the friendly approbation of yourself? ” 

“ Oh, dear me! as to myself. Captain'Foxcroft, I am sure 
there is nothing whatever I would not -^o or say to secure the 
Inippiness of my dear sister Matilda in the married state; for it 
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has, indeed, for a good many yearn, been my very greatest wish. 
Not, Captain Foxcroft, that this is to argue anything against her 
youngness, for I began to wisli it when she was very young, 
because, I mean, of her great affectionateness of temj)er, and 
all that. And then, about her own heart, I think that, may be, 
if J'ou were just to ask her yourself, it would perha|)s be the 
best means of finding out wliat she thinks about you.” 

‘‘ So encouraged, my* dear IMiss Ferkins, I may nerve my 
courage to the attempt. But, alas! before 1 can throw myself 
at her feet, tli<? odious trammels of the world force from me 
another inquiry, hardly less necessary, such unhai)pily is the 
formation of society, than the first. Before I offer my hand in 
marriage to j'our sister, my dear Miss Louisa, it is absolutely 
necessary that 1 should ascertain from you whether our united 
incomes would amount to such a sum as 1 should deem sufficient 
for insuring the liappiness of the woman I so fondly atlore. ]\ly 
own resources are of the most fixed and unobjectionable kind ; 
but I grieve to say that, ample as they are for my own expen¬ 
diture, I cannot consider them suffie-iont to secure, without 
some trifling addition, such a degree of elegance in our establish¬ 
ment as I should wish my wife to enjoy. \V^ill you tell me, then, 
with the same frankness with wdiich 1 ask it, what is your sis¬ 
ter’s fortune ? ” 

“ I will tell you, sir, without any sort of deception what¬ 
ever,” replied Miss Louisa, not, however, without some little 
symptoms of hesitatiop in her voice and manner. “ Of course 
it is right and proper that you should know everything; for 
who has a right to ask, if it isn’t a gentleman who comes for¬ 
ward in such an honourable manner to offer to be her husband? 
But before I come to any particulars, I should just wish to say, 
that there is not a person in the world that would be hapi>ier 
upon quite a small little income than my sister Matilda. It 
stands to rofison that 1 must know her if anybody can ; and I am 
quite certain sure that if she had a good husband she would not 
care the least bit in the world about money, whether h was a 
little more or a httle less.” 

“ Charming, disinterested creature! ” exclaimed Mr. Fox¬ 
croft, with great emotion. “ But do you not perceive, my dear 
madam, thaf the less care her noble nature bestows iqwif such 
subjects, the more incumbent it is upon the husband she honours 
with her love to attend to them ? Never should I forgive my¬ 
self if I suffered the blind vehemence of x^assion to hurry me 
into a step that might bring xaivation and inconvenience ujon 
her! No, Miss Louisa ; on that x)bint my mind is irrevocably 
made up. Nothing—^not even the having to tear her lovely 
image from my bleeding heart—sljould induce me to commit an 
imprudence which, with my views ux)On the subject, must in my 
own conscience be classed as a crime. I beseech you, therefore, 
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to end this terrible suspense by telling me, with all the openness 
you have promised, the exact amount of your sister’s fortune.” 

“ I will, sir,” said Miss I^ouisa, gravely, and with evident em¬ 
barrassment ; “ but I am sorry to say that I fear it is not so much 
as you may think necessary. My sister Matilda has got very 
little fortune, sir.” 

A certain relaxation of the muscles about the eyes and mouth 
of Mr. F<JXcroft might have shown a keen observer that the 
ardour of his feelings was relaxing tod; but ere his words could 
make this manifest, the possibility occurred to him of his deeming 
a fortune Hvfficknt under his present circumstaaces, which Miss 
Perkins miglit deem inadequate to the expectations of so dash¬ 
ing a personage as himself; and he therefore replied, not with a 
frown, but a smile, as he looked round upon the neat little 
apartment, “ Perhaps, my dear lady, your ideas may be less moder¬ 
ate than mine. Your mode of living at Brighton, and your com¬ 
fortable home here, prove that you must have each of you a sum 
of money at your disposal by no means to be considered as 
contemptible.” 

Miss Louisa shook her head. “That notion has deceived 
other gentlemen before you, (japtain Foxcroft,” sjiid she ; “ but 
the fact is, tliat the chief part, by far, of what we live upon be¬ 
longs to me. 1 liad thrc'c thousand jwunds left to me by an 
uncle of my motiior’s, a very little time after I was born, and so 
it went on, you know, growing more and more, till 1 came to 
be one-and-tw'cnty; and soon after tliat our fathef and mother 
lK)th died, leaving little or nothing behiijd them, because he w'as 
in an otiice, and that was what they hvod upon. Matilda had 
all, however, which 1 am sure was very right and proper; but 
it <lid not come to above live hundred pounds altogether, and 
the interest of that is no very great. matter. But my money, 
which is in the funds, as well as her little fortune, brings me in 
just two hundi‘(#l a-year, and with that we contrive to live very 
comfortably, going to the sea every year, and me doing every 
tlung 1 can, (uaTy where, to set off iVIatilda to advantage”’ 

While Miss Louisa made this long speech, Mr. Foxcroft sat 
with his eyes steadily lixed u])ou her ; his cotintenance during 
the time undei-going several alterations, of which, however, she 
was in no degree aware—for the kind-hearted lady greatly dis- 
]iked*the task she was thus obliged to perform—^and instead of 
meeting the lover’s varying eye, she kept her own steadily fixed 
U]>on the border of a night-caj.> that she was hemming with un¬ 
broken ])erseverance. 

Just as slie finished her ^ration Mr. Foxcroft rose, and, some¬ 
what to her surpi-ise, placed himself close beside her on the sofa. 
In fact, he sat renj close besitle her—for the sola was a small 
om*, and sin? had seated herself, as before statwl, precisely in the 
middle of it; so, to make more room,«he withdrew hei^elfas 
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far as ihe dimensions of the seat would pemiit, expecting, with 
eonsideiable anxiety, the answer which he had thus approached 
her to make. 

Nor did she wait long for the sound of his voice, though its 
accents came not, in any way, like what she had either feared, 
or hoped. 

“ Oh! do not, admirable Louisa! do not draw yourself away 
from me, as if you feared that 1 could do you injury by my too 
presumptuous approach!' Aliis! as yet you have no reason to 
fear me. You know not, as yet, the wild tumult into wliich you 
have thrown njy soul! Never, no never, did the tongue of 
woman or of angel recount a story so calculated to pierce to the 
very centre of a noble heart, and bind it in cliains for ever I ” 

“ Sir'! ” ejaculated the startled Miss Perkins, without, how¬ 
ever, liaving the very slightest conception of what he meant. 

“ Ay—^so it is I shall be treated by you ! 1 already see, and 
feel it all,” sjiid Mr. Foxcroft, in a voice which seem(id to indi¬ 
cate that his heart was nearly broken. “ So it is I shall be 
treated ! How can I expect it should be otherwise ? How can 
1 expect sympathy in feelings that can never be understood V ” 

“What DO you mean,sir?” cried Miss Louisa, squeezing 
herself up in the very furthest comer of the sofa, and looking at 
liim very much, as if she thought he was going mad. 

“ Mean, Louisa,—what do I mean ? ” he replied, but in a 
tone so meek and gentle, as in a great degree to remove the per¬ 
sonal teiTor of murder, ‘ under the influence of temj)orary 
excitement,’ which from some recent readings of newspapers 
had not unnaturally occurred to her. “ You ask me what I 
mean, my too, too charming friend ! Alas ! I have no words to 
dtaiswer you! For how can I make known—how, by any 
language used by man, can I hope to explain the vehement 
revulsion of feeling which has taken place in my very heart of 
iiearts since first 1 entered tliis Altai room ? ” a 

“ Fatal, Mr. Foxcroft ? Fatal! ” exclaimed poor Miss Louisa, 
all her fears returning at hearing a word a\ hich she understood 
perfectly, and knew to mean something about death. “ Indeed, 
sir, I idust beg that you will not speak to me in such a manner 
as that. I dare say you don’t mean anything,” she added, from 
a feeling of compunction, as she marked the exceedingly tame, 
not to say tender, expression of his eyes,—“ but I am rather 
nervous, and you almost^ frightened me. However, I am quite 
sure you did not mean anything: so please to go on about 
Matilda, that I may let her know what you say.” 

“Not mean anything! Gracious heaven! what a fate is 
mine!” exclaimed the gentleman. ‘ “ Oh Miss Perkins! cease, 
for pity’s sake, cease to believe that in what I now say to you, 
T mean nothing. Be patient with me,” he added, gently taking 
herjiand. “ Think notjthat I mean to ofiend, think not that I 
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mean to frighten yon ; but, oh! Louisa, there is that wiy^in iny 
Iieart at this momout which must destroy me if I conceaFit, ami 
wliich may cause you to look unkindly on me were it to be 
revealed. 1 could not bear this, Louisa! ” he continued, speak¬ 
ing. rapidly, and as if to prevent her prematurely answering 
him; “ I could not bear it. One frown, one angry look from 
you, would send me from you a raving maniac,—or stretch me 
at your feet a corpse I ” 

“ Dear me, Mr. Foxcroft I I am aftraid you are a very hasty 
man, and that isn’t what makes the best husband. But after 
all, sir, it is for my sister Matilda to decide, a)jd not me. If 
you’ll be jdeased to say at once whether your purpose is to go 
on with your offer now you have been told all particulars about 
]jer fortune, 1 will let her know it, and then my looks woii’t have 
anything more to do with it.” In truth, the looks of Miss Louisa, 
as she uttered these words, were by no means so civil and so 
sweet as he had Ixien used to see them ; for she did not like the 
jiassionate way in which he talked, and could not help fearing 
thfit, dek'riniued as Matilda was to be married, it was not un¬ 
likely she might live to repent the not remaining single. 

But Mr. Foxcroft either did not sec, or did not heed her 
lof)ks; for boldly passing his arm around her waist, he sjiid, “ I 
cannot leave you! I will not be banished thus liarshly till at 
least I have made you know all that is j)assing in my he^ixt. 
Let me tell you a story, sweet Ijouisa ! and let me hear your own 
judgment on the facts 1 will lay before you. AVill you listen to 
me, mv gcaitle friend V Is this too much to ask V ” 

^llss Loui.sa w'as not used to being hugged, and she did not 
like it. Slie conceive<l it to be exceedingly coarse and ungenteel, 
(‘ven from a brother-in-law ; but though vei-y anxious to bring 
tills puzzling interview to an end, she w’as so terrified at the idea 
that any rudeness on her part should send off Matilda’s odd- 
tem]*ered lover ii> a huff, that she very civilly said, ‘‘I will hear 
any story, (kqitain Foxcroft, that you wd 11 please to teU me; 
only you ought to recollect that my sister Matilda must be in 
great suspense all this time, and so 1 think you ought to make it 
as short as yoti can: and besides, sir, I wdll be much obliged if 
you will 2 >lease k) take your aim aw'ay, because it makes me sit 
vcry uncomfortable.” 

jMt. Foxci'oft withdrew his arm, while tvith the other he 
made a flourish in the air that ended l^y slajiping his forehead 
in a manner which inferred great mental mllering, and then 
changing his jtlace to a chair, w'hich he drew to a jioint exactly 
0 ])})osite to the*lady, he thus addressed her. 

There was once a mati, doubtless witli many faults, but 
formed by nature with a heai*t the most tendei* and the most 
true that ever beat within a human breast. This man w'as 
thrown by fate into the society of two* lovely, graceful, jntel- 
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1 ( ctualiwomen, wliosc manners, markecl by that peculiar tone of 
delicacy which his soul most loved, had for him a degree of 
captivation which lie found it impossible to resist. He a 
military man, and so wedded to his profession, that he long 
struggled against every thought of any other marriage, know¬ 
ing, from having watched the same effect on othei'S, that where 
the sword is not the only bride, the steel-braced panoply of w ar, 
is apt to gall the wearer. However,” continued the gentleman, 
with a deisp sigh, “his faV was busy with him, and all his most 
steadhist puq:)OS(!S seemed melting into air. Of these two 
enchanting sisters, there was one—the ehlest—” and here 
another sigh impeded, for a moment, the .fluent utterance— 
“ one— 7 the eldest,” he resumed, “ who was formed in a moiild 
w’hich was the very model which nature had seemed to stain]) 
on the imagination of this unhapjiy man as the jiattern of all 
he was born to admire and to love. But he fancied ho ])er- 
ceived a coldness towards him in her manner. He was not a 
presuming man ; and this idea chilled all hoiie within him ! He 
looked—he could have loved—but dared not—and turning for 
consolation to the softer-seeming younger sister, he met a degree 
of encouragement which led him to hope that if the ecstatic 
bliss of possessing her he adored was denied him, he might be 
soothed and lulled to peace and forgetfulne.ss by one wdio in 
some degree resembled her. But Avoci to him wlio fancies he 
can i)lay tricks with the mighty gwl of love, and juggle with 
him for felicity ! Just at the very hour wlien the unhappy man 
ha<l made uj) his mind to marry tin? younger sistiT, svudi a 
glorious record of the hcvavenly-minded virtue's and angelic 
high-mindedness of the ehler was disclosed to him, tliat all his 
idle efforts not to love her fell, like the withered h:avesfrom the 
sapless trees of autumn, and left him defenceless to endure the 
storm of irresistible ])a8sion that rushed U]K)n his hetirt. A few' 
agonising momeuts oi‘self-examination followe)’, but wdien tlnvse 
were over, the manly firmness of his mind returned. He felt 
that if from a mistaken sense of honour he should jKrsevcre, 
and become the husband of the younger sisti'r, his labellious 
heart would caus(! her misery, as well as his own ; whereas if Jie 
could suecced in obtaining the older, their days would flow in an 
endless circle of unceasing bliss, that might teach the very gods 
to envy! ” " 

Here the orator j)aused, and gazed earnestly on the face of 
the lady he addre||ed, but not all liis acuteiuiss could avail to 
discover what she thought of hhn. 

“ Say, Ivouisa t Bj)eak ! ” he passionately wisumed ; “ was 
this man wu-ojig in acknowdedging his unconquerable love, ere 
it was yet too late to save the charming younger sister from the 
dreadful fati; of throw'ing herself away upon one wdio could not 
lore her'? Say, was h*- wTong ? ” 
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“ Upon my .word, Mr. Foxcroft, I am no ¥isfy goo(yjudge 
of such matters, because tliey are quite out of my way,” replied 
Miss Louisa. “ But it scebis to me, sir, that it was a pity the 
gentleman did not know his own mind sooner.” 

“ And wlio, think you, was this erring man? ” replied Fox¬ 
croft ; “ who think you was the angelic woman who had this 
power over liim? Oh! Louisa!” he added, throwing himself 
on his knees before her, determined, as ij; seemed, to stake all on 
this bold throw^ “oh! Louisa! it is yourself! Speak to me, 
adored Louisa! Tell me my fate in one soul-stirring word— 
AVill you be my wife ? ” • 

The lady rose from her seat, and extricating her hands by a 
sudden jerk from the grasp of her lover, she slipped hei’ thin 
person round the corner of a table that seemed to fasten her in, 
and reaching the door, laid her hand upon the lock; but before 
she opened it,' she deliberately turned round, and faced the still 
]>rostrate gentleman, saying in a very quiet voice, “ No, indeed, 
sir, I will not.” Then making her exit, she entered the little 
bedrocnn behind, and found strength in her very honest indigna¬ 
tion to recount to the palpitating Matilda this terrible tennina- 
tion of her love-affair. 

In what way Mr. Foxcroft got out of the honse was never 
known ; but it is presumed that he opened the front door for 
himself very quietly, as the maid, when summoned to runout 
for two peniiyworth of hartshorn, dejxised that she had neither 
seen nor heaixl anything of him. 

It is so very easy to guess all that Mies Matilda felt, and 
most of what she said, on this melancholy occasion, that it is 
unnecc'ssary to describe it. One observation, however, which 
sl)L‘ made at the interval of some days after the scene above 
doscr-ibed, being more peculiarly her own, shall be repeated. 
Fix'ling herself totally unable to face her gay and blooming 
friend in Curzon-street, the wdllow-wearing Matilda had con¬ 
fined herself entirely to the house for four days, saying little on 
( he subject to her sister, with whom, for some reason or other, 
s,he did not ajipear to be well pleased, and appearing to find 
more consolation in darning a quantity of old stockings, than 
in anything else. On the fifth day Patty and her page set off 
upon a voyage of discovery, and clespite the relucta^ice of the 
fair siilfefer to enter upon the liistory of her disappointment, her 
young friend persevered inJaer affectionate inquiries till she had 
got at the fact that Mr. Foxcroft feared they should not be able 
t o make up enough between them to live upon comfortably. 

Of the transition of his affections to her sister, she said 
nothing, having extracted from Ix)uisa, w'Eo felt a good deal 
ashamed of tlic whole affair, a willing promise never to mention 
it to anybody. Having listened to this valedictory piece of^ 
prudence, Patty indulged in some strong language expressive^f 

8 
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Ikm* iiuTfcnation of what she called such “ dirty false-heartedness,” 
and decuared that she was very sure there never had been such 
an abominable thing done before, since marriage wsxs invented 
between Adam and Eve in Paradise. “ But,” she added, witli 
much practical good sense, “ there is no use in your breaking 
your heart, you know, because he is a rogue and a villain, and if 
I 'was you, Matilda, I’d make love before his very eyes, with the 
first man that was in the, humour for it.” 

“ And so 1 would, my dear,” rei>lied ]\Iatilda, roused by this 
agreeable projeet of revenge into a livelier fnime of mind than 
she had enjoy(Sl since her misfortune ; “ only it is so monstrous 
disagreeable to have the same thing ha])pen again and again.” 

“ I am sime that’s nonsense, Matilda, for it isn’t very likely 
that such a queer thing should happen twice to the same pcrsoji. 
However, to make tliat safe, I would always take care that every¬ 
body should know exactly how much I had got—and then you 
know there can’t be any mistake. And I’ll tell you what, my 
dear, ’tis as clear as light that i>a]>a means to have lots of nn-n 
coming of an evening just as he di<l at Brighton, you knoAv, and 
we shall have capital fun again, if you'll only snap your fiT)gers 
at Foxcroft, as 1 shall do at Sii- Jack, if lie docs not choose to 
come round again, niisty, cold-hearted, ungrateful fellow ! But 
you don’t suppose I mean to put iny linger in my eye as if there 
wasn’t another man in the world ? Ktit I, Matilila, take my 
w'ord for it. But now I must go—for mamma lias found out sonic 
old lord that she knotvs, and expects him to call to-day, so she 
insisted upon it that i should come back to be shown off. Ohet'r 
up, ray dear, and I’ll find plenty of beaux for you, never fear.” 

With this comforting assurance Patty dejxirted, and the two 
sisters were left alone to meibtato ujxin her words. 

“ Sweet, kind-hearted creature she is, to lie sure! ” said Miss 
Matilda, after a silence of some minutes ; ‘‘ it is quite impos¬ 
sible not to love hei'—and I am quite sure si’e is right too, about 
me. She is an uncommonly sharp girl, for her agi‘, and catches 
tilings quicker than anybody I ever saw. That about letting 
everybody know, was excessively clever of her. Don’t you tiiink 
it was, Louisa ? ” * 

“ Letting everybody know about your only having five hun¬ 
dred pounds, Matilda V Why I am sure if the doing it would 
prevent any more such horrid adventures, 1 should think it mis 
the best thing that cfluld be done, (hdy, my dear, 1 don’t think 
it would answer about your getting married, which 1 am afraid 
you have still got in your head. Don’t you tliiidc, my dear, tliat 
perhaps the best thing Avould lie to give it iqi allogi'tlier ? I am 
sure it would sjive you a deal of trouble and vexation, ]\latilda.” 

Poor Miss Perkins was almost terrified wlien she jierccivi'd, 
by the heightened complexion of licr sister, how very distasteiul 
this proposed improvement of their plans was likely to be. 
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“ I wish, Louisa, that you were not always forgetAg the 
enormous difference in our ages,” slie replied, tartly. ^ “ It is 
all very well lor you to talk of making up your mind against 
marriage, but you must please to recollect that it may not be 
quite so easy for me. When I. find myself noticed like other 
young women, I should like to know how I am to help thinking 
about mawiagc? I am sure it is very shocking, and very 
wicked, not to be tliiiiking about marriage when people are 
making downright love to one. What would you have me 
tliink. about, I wonder? ” 

“ 'W'^ell, my dear, I dare say you know best,* returned the 
unresisting Louisa. “ And God knows that my first wish is 
that you should be made happy and contented, if I did but 
know how to bring it about.” 

‘‘ You could bring it al)out, Ijouisa, easy enough if you really 
wished it,” roplicxl the younger sister. 

“ Good gracious! how, Matilda?” returned the elder one. 
“ I am sure I never in my fife did anything to stop your getting 
marrierl, whatever I miglit tliink about it in my own heart.” 

‘‘ 1 did not say you did,” replied Matilda, in the sharj) tone 
to which her quiet senior was a little too much accustomed- 
“ But. there is a great dilfereuce, you know, between not stop¬ 
ping a match, and doing something sisterly to helj) it on.” 

“ But what can I do, Matilda? Nobody would marry you 
a bit the more for ray telling them to do it.” 

“ But there w a w’ay, Louisa, that if you would put it in 
practice, would take me off your hands in «o time.” 

“ Is there? Then I wish you would tell me wdiat it is, my 
dear. Not that I w'ant to get you off ray hands, INIatilda; I 
am sure 1 love you very deaily indeed, but certainly it would 
make me a deal hapi^ier if I could sec you eiusy in your mind,” 
said the kind lady with something very like tears in her eyes. 

“ ( 'an you haTie any doubt, Louisa, after all you have seen 
and heard, that if you W'cre to make over to me half your for¬ 
tune—only half, mind—I should find husbands enough ready to 
many nu; ? ” siiid Matilda, in rather a bitter accent. 

“ Iu<l(}cd, I am afraid you might find plent)", ray dear.” 

“ Alraid ! What do you mean by afraid? Isn’t that cruel, 
savagx'ly cruel, wdien you know it is the.first wish of ?jiiy lieart ? ” 

“ Bat surely, JMatilda, it cannot be the first wish of your 
heart to have a husliand that could be bought for £2,575 10s., 
wliich is just half what I stand for in the stocks.” 

“ It is very easy, I^ouisa, to turn the most serious things 
into riilicule. And as to wlu^ I would, and what I would not 
do, 1 must certainly be old enough to decide for myself. I am 
the best judge of what is for ray own happiness. It is no good 
now, to dispute that—I have made up my mind to ask you^ 
Louisa, and I now do it in an honest, stral!ghtforward manlLer. 
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Will yVu let me tell Mrs. O’Donagougli, who is truly a friend 
to both w us, and would take care to make proper use of the 
information, will you let me tell her, liouisa, that my fortune is 
rather more than three thousand pounds—^because of my own 
five hundred, you know? ” 

“I don’t believe, Matilda,” replied Miss Perkins, very 
gently, “ tluit I could prevent your telling Mrs. O’Bonagough 
anything you liked. But as to the thing itself, it is certainly 
what I do not intend to do.” 

On receiving this definite answer, the indignant Matilda 
suddenly made«a large roll of her rather untidy-looking work, 
and tlirusting it under the sofa, left the room. 

“ Poor thing! ” murtmire<l Louisa, as she shut the door, 
which had been banged, but not closed. “ Poor thing !—she 
shall have it all when I die. But God forbid I should spend 
£2,575 10s. to buy such a man as Captain Foxcroft for her, 
and she stiU so well-looking, as she says—am sure it would 
be very wicked if I did.” 

CHAPTER XXVn. 

“No GO, my dear fellow!—must find out some other scheme,” 
said Mr. Foxcroft, in a bravado sort of tone, as he entered 
with a swing into the sanctum of Mr. O'Donagough’s library, 
“ Matilda Perkins has absolutely nothing.” 

“ Then how the devil do they contrive to live ? ” demanded 
Mr. O’Donagough, knitting Ids brows with an expression that 
was by no means conciliatory. 

“ The money all belongs to the old one,” replied his fnend. 

“ All! Then, Foxcroft, you may make just twice as good a 
thing of it as you hoped to do. Contrive to pick a qinirrel 
with the youngest; turn about and fall in love with the eldest, 
and you will exactly find yourself master of ay, instead of half. 
I presume you are not very pai*ticular as to which of the two 
ladies you get with it ? ” 

“ No, not I. But I am not quite such a fool as you seem 
to take me for, O’Donagough. 1 had wit enough to hit upon 
that scheme myself, and I tried it too, in XJretty tolerable good 
style, I can tell you. But I might just as well make love to 
your iron coal-box there as to the old one. Egad, I neter saw 
such a cold blooded old jade in the .whole course of niy life. 
She listened very quietly, but with just about as much sensi¬ 
bility as a post; and the real truth is, that women never do 
listen to love-making when they have got money, in the same 
way as when they have not.” 

“That is very hkely, Mr. Foxcroft, and probably your own 
experience has suggested the observation; but I must beg leave 
t6 observe that it atfords vastly little comfort to me, under my 
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extremely inconvenient disappointment. I sliould be Aorry to 
press any gentleman uncivilly ; but you must be awarefsir, that 
affairs of this kind are very peculiar as to their immediate con¬ 
sequences. My name has just been put down by Sir Henry 
Seymour at two of the first-rate clubs, and you must know that 
it will be impossible for me to permit our acquaintance to 
continue under circum.stances, excuse me, Mr. Foxcroft, so very 
disgraceful.” • 

This was li.stened to with a wonderful degree of gcntlene.ss 
and equanimity, not a shadow of anger appearing on the long- 
vLsagod countenance of the ex-lieutenant. 

‘‘True, O’Donagough, true as gospel!” he replied, “and if 
bleeding me could pay the money, up)n my soul I’d hold out 
my arm for the o})eration. But wliat on eartli canldo^rny 
dear sir ? I have never gone out of the gentlemanlike line yet, 
and 1 should be monstrous soi'iy to do it, because you know it 
is so devilisli: hard to g('t uj) again. But if there is nothing else 
for it, J suppose 1 must e’en submit, and get enrolled ammig 
some vset of ri’gulur e<pialisers of })r(q)erty. God knows I would 
do anything I'ather tiian not settle my account with you.” 

“ W<‘11, sir, that is fcelijig and speaking exceedingly like a 
gentleman; and 1 beg to say in return that no man would be 
more unwilling tlian myself to harass a man of honour, under 
such circannstances. But the fact is, Foxcroft, and you know it 
very well, that if this tran.saction between us is not closed, and 
settled, you are, in point of fact, placed quite beyond my poAver 
to help you. 1 knoAv, therei'ore, but of one mode by which I 
can prove how' sincerely 1 still feel myself your friend, but this 
mode I caiujot afioj't without placing a degree of confidence in 
you wliicli the length of our acquaintance, perhaps, hardly 
warrants. Professions at such a moment, we all know, come 
easily, and therefore if I consent to return the I O U which I 
hold, it must be (fonc ujjon condition of ymr inmiediately giving 
me that you are ready to go all lengths to deserve it.” 

“Name your proofs, O’Donagough!” exclaimed Foxcroft, 
eagerly, and wu’th tlie refreshed aspect of a man to w'hose parched 
and despairing looks the revivifying cup of hope is once more 
offered; “name your proofs, and if I shrink from them, pro¬ 
claim AAihat has passed in every gaming-house in Lotidon.” 

“ Foxcroft! ” replied Mr. O’Donagough, with a very unusual 
degree of solemnity, “ I will speak to you with the most perfect 
siucerity. The truth is, that in order to carry out the purpose 
I have in view, I must trust somebody^ and it is obvious, my 
good friend, that the most eligible person upon whom such con¬ 
fidence can bo reposed, must be one w^bose reputation is in my 
power. This, to a man of your capacity and clear compre¬ 
hension, is preface enough; and I shall*therefore proce^ at 
once to state what I shall require of you. The proofs to which 
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I have {Eluded, will be given on yonr part by the skill and the 
will witn which I shall see you coiKiuct yourself on the iii-st 
occasion that tlu'y may be called for.” 

No hungiy dog, waiting with watery mouth for the scrape 
expectwl to fall from his master’s hand, ever fixed his eye uj>on 
that master with sharper t^agerneas than Mr. Foxcrolt now did 
upon the face of Mr. O’Donagough. 

“ You may 'well look anxious to listen to me, my good 
fellow,” resumed the master of tlie house, with a benignant 
smile, “for if ^ do not greatly miscalculate, a much finer career 
Ls at this moment about to open before, you, tlian you can ever 
have hoped for, during the wliole course of your existence. In 
my younger days, Foxcroft, 1 was once fortunate enough to 
pas^ season in Paris under very favourabli^ auspices. 'I'he wig 
whidi it suits me to wear now, my good fellow, may .}»erha])S 
render it i-atlier difficult for you to belitwe what a capital gooil- 
looking, dashing blade 1 was, some five-and-twenty years ago. 
This helped me very greatly. 1 had one exceedingly serviceable 
introduction, and the rest of my good fortune grew out of* it. 
In short, 1 had the entree to some of the best houses in l*aris, 
by which, as I presume you -will conjecture, 1 do not mean the 
mansions either of the ricliest, tl»e higliest-born, or tlu: most 
illustrious, in any of the ordinary and old-fashioned senses of 
the wor<l. But in its w'ay, the society I was tlirotvn amongst 
.was fierfcct, and I do not believe that even yed tiiere are many 
houses in London which receive exactly on the same principle as 
those of which, I sjxialc in Paris. In the first jihice, high ])lay 
is here almost entirely confined to the clulis; an excei'dingly 
clumsy way of using an exceedingly good thing. Of the 
immense advantage and utility of tlu'se gambling clubs to 
society, of course nobody in their senses can doubt; nevertlie- 
less, there arc many l^le peculiarities of play among many very 
fashionable and higl*-distinguished men, ^Vlii(;h render the 
variety afforded by meeting (piite young players in a private 
xh-awing-roora extremely convenient and agreeable. 

“ Of such (h*awing-rooms, Foxcrf)ft, there are jxbundaneo 
in Paris, and 1 am determined that there shall at hist be one 
here. How it will answer of course remains to be proved ; but 
ip this, as iu every otlu'r experiment, almost evcrytliiug depends 
upon .the style and manner in which it is made. One essential 
feature in the schenu', and one, as 5^11 will believe, never lost 
sight of in Paris, is the obtaining by some means or other snch 
a sprinkling of really good company, according to commou 
vulgar parlance 11110511 , as may itct as a decoy, or rather as an 
authority for the presence of such tyros as arc at once, perhaps, 
the most difficult to lay hold of, and the m«st valuable wlieii 
C5U2;ht. Li this respect T am very peculiarly well situated, and, 
indeed, I question whether without this advantage I should 
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have ever ventured upon the scheme at all. My wife’s con¬ 
nections are, as you know, of a class that renders the jlresence 
of any of them a guarantee for the jMjrfect respectability and 
hon tm of the mhu in which tliey are seen, and though (xeneral 
lliiliert and his family are at this moment abroad, Frederic 
Stephenson, a much more manageable person, by the way, tlian. 
the stiff-backed general, comes to town immediately after 
(.diristmas, and will, I feel no doubt, extend to me exactly the 
sort of protection I want, and that, *tbo, without having the 
slightest consciousness that he is doing it. There is a certain 
nobleman, also, an old crony of my wife’s, who is already in 
town, and has promised to visit her. I liave inquired about 
him, and find he is the very man for us—sufiiciently easy and 
liberal-minded to go wherever he can be amused, yet not at all 
])ermitting himself to dropout of good society. The two men 
you met here the other day at dinner, are, each of them in his 
resytective v'ay, highly valuable. Armondyle is one of the best 
and most gentlemanly 2 )layers in London ; and Seymoiu*, as I 
am told, about the richest quite uncontrolled young man about 
town. Of course, if I get into the clubs, my list will rapidly 
iucrcasi'; but. you must l>o aware, my goo<l fiitmd, that let me 
g -t who I will here, nothing efleetual, notliing rumlerhj^ can be 
done without a coadjutor. You understand me? Are you 
willing to become such?” 

With the air of a hero about to pledge his untarnished faith 
to the mainttinance of somt* noltle enteiqirise, Mr. Foxcroft held 
out his hand, and solemnly received tk^t of O'Donagough in 
its grasp. “ Let me Itokl tins station near you, my most valued, 
friend,” he said, ‘‘ and never shall you repent the choice. You 
have probably perceived something in my manners, and in my 
character, wliich has hnl you to believe that I am not altogether 
unwau*thy of, or unfitted for, this situation; and without un¬ 
seemly boasting,iiT. may venture to say that you are not deceived. 
1 am conscious that 1 may liave many things against me, but, 
nevertheless, 1 am conscious also, that I possess both faculties 
and qualiti(,‘s which yieculiarly lit me for the bisk. The outline 
of your scheme is distinctly clear before me; the filling up 
must, of coursig depend both u]>on circumstances and your own 
individual inclinations. You have mentioned Sir Henry Sey¬ 
mour,* for instance, and tluu-e can be no doubt in t!ie world that 
he is quite a first-rattt»«man to obtain* as a frequenter of your 
salon. But, between friends, I should have thought that you 
had other projects for him. I have a great notion that your 
Ijcautiful Patty has a fancy /or him, and it would be a capital 
match, O’Donagough. Ilowi'ver, tluft’s your concern, not 
mine. 1 can have no objection to your throwing open the 
preserve, as it were, and letting us share and share ahke, if you 
tliink a more profitable scheme than* the other.” * * 
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“ Why, I am not sure that I should, Foxcroft, if that other 
were fairly in my hands to take or to leave; hut I doubt it. I 
know perfectly well that the young fellow has been devilish 
sweet upon her, and that the poor little soul is over head and 
ears- in love with him; but I strongly suspect that he never 
thought seriously about her, and that he has only been annising 
himself by turning her young head for pure fun—a suspicion, 
as you will readily believe, not very likely to make me spare 
him at the board of green cloth. 1 have a hold upon him too, 
upon which it is not necessary to enter now, that 1 think will 
keep him effectually within my reach, and, as he will serve me 
as a decoy duck, and a pigeon, I im^an, remember, in all ways 
to cultivate his accpiaintance, and stand well in his eye's.” 

“It shall not be by fault of mine if you do not,” repli(*d the 
faithful associate ; and presently adde<l, with the air of one who 
was making a very shrewd remark, “ By the way, 0’l->onagough, 
that daughter of yours is a charming crefiture, and will count 
for something, you may depend upon it, among the attractions 
of your drawing-room.” 

“ That is exactly -what I have been thinking myself, I’ox- 
croft; and to say the truth, I am not altogether sorry that 
there is no chance of her being caught u]) by this Sir llenry 
immediately. She is very handsomti—1 never saw finer eyes in 
ray life; and when she is a httle more used to comjuiny, she will 
tell more in a drawing-room than she does now. 1 own that I 
wish her mother was not quite so larg(',—she would be an 
exceedingly fine woniQu still, if it were not for that. Just such 
a looking woman as she was, when I first knew her, is the very 
best partner a man can have in such a concern as we have been 
speaking of. She has a great deal of talent, however, and I 
have no doubt will do exceedingly well.” 

“ There can, indeed, be no doubt of that,” replied Mr. 
Foxcroft impressively; “and now, my dear hiend,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ let us come to particulars. Let me understand exactly 
your projects, your expectations, your arrangc'ments. It is im¬ 
possible to doubt for a moment youi- liberalily ; but in a business 
of tliis kind it is as absolutely tiecessary that everything slioidd 
be openly expressed between the associates, as that notliing 
should be openly expressed beyond them. Here is pen and ink. 
Give me leave to set down from your own lips, precisely the 
terms on which you propose that we should carry on together 
this admirably-imagined scheme. Yet, imagine not from the 
phrase, carry on together^ that I have any notion of a perfect 
equality as to the division of whatdnay result from it; nothing 
like it, I assure you. T am perfectly aware that your stake is 
greater, not to mention tliat the merit, all the merit, of origi¬ 
nating the plan is your own. I say this, that you may under- 
stsfiid at once the ajid gentlemanly feeling with which I am 
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desirous to procee^i. And now, my dear O’Donagough, for 
particulars.” 

* m # » * 

While this conversation was going on in the library, a scene 
almost equally interesting, was passing in the drawing-room. 
Mr, O'Donagough having learnt, by some means or other, tliat 
his lady’s former admirer, and what was more important as a 
trait of character, tlie magnificent donor of her shell necklace, 
was in town, proposed, with wdiat she sensibly felt to be a very 
generous freedom from all narrow-minded jealousy, to take some 
active measures tow^ards the renew'al of an aciuaintance from 
which, as she Ireely confessed, she had derive<l mucli pleasure. 

“ But not for the world, my dear Bonny,” she said, on his 
pjroiwsing this, “ not for the world wmuld 1 Avish Lord Muckle- 
bury to visit here, if his doing so wamld give you uneasiness. I 
W'ill not deny, I never have denied, that at the time w'e parted, 
1 regretted tlie unfortunate entanglement abroad, w^hich obligetl 
him to leave me. But subsequent events have, of course, recon¬ 
ciled me to this early disiippointment, and 1 feel that I could see 
him now and introduce him to my husband and my child, 
without exjx'riencing any emotion w'hatever, beyond what the 
purest friendship may authorise,” 

‘‘ Very well, then, my dcjtr,’* ]\Ir. O’Bonagough had replied, 
“ that being the case, you shall sit doAvn and write a note to 
him immediately, just saying, you know, that you should like 
to return your personal thanks for his having so kindly thought 
of jmu in the city of the Csesars, or soyiething of that kind, 
which shall look light and playful;—you undcretand ?” 

‘‘Oh! perfectly!” she replied. And this liglit and playful 
billet produced an answ'or from the still laughter-loving noble¬ 
man, whieli perfectly satisfied INIr. O’Donagough, and caused a 
very animating and youthful sort of flutter to pervade the 
entiri! frame of kis sensitive wife. 

It was exactly at the time that Mr. O’Donagough was the 
jTiost earD<‘stly engaged wdth i\Ir. Foxcroft in the conversation 
that has been given above, that Lord Mucklebury made his 
('/ifrik' into the drawmig-room of his umquhile Barnaby. llis 
lordsh)i)’s imte in promising this visit, had siiid, “ Lord Afuckle- 
bury will t;ikc an early opportunity,” and accordingly Mrs, 
O’Doimgougli bad sat in state in her fine drawing-room every 
morning since, from i^klay to the houB of dinner, attired with 
a dt'gree of captivating elegance wdiich it had cost her some 
hours of meditation to devise. Her great object w^as to look as 
nearly as possilde like w hat §he liad been some eighteen years 
before, wdien his k)rdslnp bad made her‘poor heart leap like a 
porpoise after a storm, by addressing her as “ Mia IjarnubhiaP^ 
In unfading ringlets, and unfading rouge, she had gi-eat confi¬ 
dence, and lier eyes too, she thought, hack stood the test o^tiftie 
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with almost iiofading brightness. But she could not, poor lady! 
conceal tfroin herself the disagreeable fact that of late years 
she had'^becomc what friends call emhonpomt, and unfriends, 
corpulent. She felt, alas 1 that she was unwieldy; and that the 
majjestic charpenie^ which had formerly assisted so largeli/ (a 
villainous pun of Mr. O’Bonagough’s) in obtaining for her the 
epithet of “ a prodigious fine woman,” was become by the gra¬ 
dual increase of its fieshy clothing of a size by no means easy to 
dress gracefully. Of this she was, if not wdiolly, at least, in a 
great degree, conscious; and to neutralise the effects of this 
substantial impediment to beauty, she had for many days been 
occupied (but, unlike her general habit, silently occu]»ied) on me¬ 
ditating the form and material of the dress in which she sliould 
for the first time re-appear before the eyes of Lord Mucklcbury. 

The reader need hardly bo told at this stage of her history, 
that Mrs. O’Bouagough’s mind was one of no common or<ler. 
If it had been, she would, beyond all question, have had re¬ 
course in this emergency to the ordinary and every-way vulgar 
operation of tight lacing. But Mrs. O’Donagough knew bet¬ 
ter. She knew perfectly well, that though it may be possible 
to transfer matter, it is beyond human power to annihilate it, 
and although under the circumstances she might have been 
tempted to exclaim, 

Oh! that this too, too solid flesh would melt! 

she never for a moment was guilty of the folly of hoping that 
she might be able to make aw’ay wdth it. With tliis right- 
minded conviction fully impressed u]x>n her, she gave herself to 
the study of her toilet, not -svith the vain hope of lessening her 
circumference, but with the rational intention of ren<h'ring it 
as little conspicuous as possible. “ The general outline,” thought 
she, “ must be indistiuct. A sort of floating maze of drapery 
ought to envelop sucli a form as mine, in wdiifh the eye cannot 
justly determine where the natural material ends, and that of 
the dress begins—a sort of vapoury, nristy, decoration should 
fall around the shoulders, from among which the still handsome 
face should appear, like tliat charming portrait that I nwle 
Dormy stop to look at the other day, where a beautiful head 
seemed peeping at us through a cloud.” 

Inspired by this idea, the skilful lady set to work, and while 
Patty and the page wmre taking thcii;,daily cxeicise round and 
round the pavement of Berkoltiy Square, slie contrivt^d to fabri¬ 
cate a dress, the capes, sleeves, flounces, and furbelows of wdiich 
seemed to wander, and fall, and undulate, and rise again, till, 
according to her ingenious intention, it would have been diffi¬ 
cult for the most accurate eye to detect the points where the 
lady ended, and her dress began. 

" ik’ was thus that she received Lord Mucklcbury; and had 
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she not been already fnlly satisfied with the result of her own 
lalxmrs, and convinced that, however enormously hirge she 
miglit be, it was not at all likely that anybody wouM observe 
it, the sight of his lordshiy) would at once have reiiioved from 
licr miiul every feeling of alann, lest he, at least, should remark 
invidiously upon hei‘ iucreasetl bulk—for he had liimstdf, like 
Father rihlif), “prospered marvellously” since he Invl last 
jTosented his jiortly ijerson befoni t]ie admiring eyes of our 
lieroine. It was, indet-d, evidtait that he had taken leave of his 
own shoe-strings for ever, by reason of the intervening paiineh, 
while his jocund cheeks spread widely, and unrcfttrainedly, over 
Iht' cravat that fonui riy sustained them. Ihit nevertheless, 
JMrs. O’Donagough thought him almost as charming fcs ever ; 
and when, with bcith arms put forward to their utmost length, 
which just entibh‘<l the hands to reach beyond the ^‘ca]>on- 
lined'' rotundity of his goodly j)erson, he seized cordially U[iou 
each of hers, and, Ixaidiiig liimself forward, contrived, notv\ith- 
standing all impe<limrnts. to salute her cheek, she was uncon¬ 
scious of any alteration, l»ut for the better. 

Let it m»t. however, he su]']>o,sed for an instant that Mrs. 
O’Doiiagough's feifiiigs were such as Mr. O’Donagough could 
have disa])proveel; iiolhiiig could he more cruelly unjust than 
such a suspicion. It evas the noble nature, as well tts tlu* noble 
birtli, of the amiahle peer, which warmed her heart towards 
him, ;ind which imuh* her h‘el, more strongly than ever, the 
immcjise advtintage of such talents and manners as her-own, 
which had cna1>led h<T to secure for years, as she subsecpumtly 
ob.serva.‘il to her huslniml and daughter, the atfectiomate attach¬ 
ment of a nohleinan, whose early feelings for her were of a kind 
which rtirely produced such an after-growth of admiration and 
esteem. 


“ I rejoice, rny dt'ar madam,” said the peer, “ to see you 
looking so ehaniiiegly cifter your long absence —Pel eorpo di 
Jkicfn !—1 hope you have not forgotten your Italian ?—Pel 
corpo di lUirco! ytui hav(! not lost anything since we parted last. 
Nor have you gained to^> much, no, not an atom too much! 
You arc charming, charming, ever! sernpi'c helUs.'iimet 

‘■d’liisis, indeed, a most gratifying favour, my dear lord I” 
reph’ed the faseiuate<l and fascinating lady ; “ 1 ^annot thank 
you enough for it! Oh! my lord! after an expatriation of so 
many yeaTs, it is inex]i?*'«sibly soothing "to a heart like mimi, to 
liml that those wliom my judgment taught me most to value, 
and my tastt; to admire, ere 1 left my native land, are ready to 


receive me with a IViciidly givctirig on niv return to it.” 
“ d’ho very same! I'hc veiy sanu' as ever I ” exclaiim 


exclaimed Lord 


IMuckltibury, in great delight. “ If 1 were to live a thousand 


years, my dear Airs. Darnaby, while I remembered anythinj^, I 
should remember you!” 
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“Oh Lord Mucklebury! It would, indeed, be stran^^e if 
feelings‘^.uch as yours were not reciprocal! But, my kind 
friend, forgive me if I remind you that you must no longer call 
me Barnaby. Ali! my dear lord! the hcjirt of a woman is 
destined from her birth to pant for an answering lieart! To 
feelings like mine, the chill solitude of widowed loneliness was 
intolei-able, and though it is denied to us to—to—foigive me! I 
know not where my foolish memory vrould lead me! SufHtte it 
to say, my lord, that soon after iny hist hurried iiitcaa it'w with 
your lordship, which, as you will remcmbi'r, I sought for the 
purpose of givihg you the little commission you so generously 
executed afterwards—soon after that, I discovered, even Ix foi’e 
1 could'understand how the thing could be, that 1 was adoi'ed 
by a man endowed with a thousand fine qualities. After a 
while—after a little struggle with myself to forget former feel¬ 
ings, I yielde<i to his wishes, and my name is now O’Donagough.” 

“By sun and moon I swear,” exclaimed Lord IMuckhburv, 
drawing f )rth a cambric handkci’chief richly sccmbid, and in¬ 
dulging the lower part of his face by its near neiglibomhood, 

“ by sun and moon I swear, that never, since 1 saw you last, 
have 1 met any human being that could efiual yon, most 
exquisite Mi's. O’Donagough! God forbid that your amiabhi 
husband should be jealous, madam! Ease my heart at once : is 
this likely to be the case?’’ 

“Oh no, my lord!” replied Mrs. O’Donagough, with 
exju’essivc emphasis, and a smile that seemed to .say, “ lie. 
know's my unconquerable virtue too well,” ‘^oh no! my lord, 
not the least jealous, and it will give me more satisfaction than 
I can easily express, if your lordship will allow me to have tin! 
honour of introducing him.” 

“ Bermit youV Adorable Mrs. O’Donagough, it will be like* 
opening to me the gates of pa.ra<lisc. l]})on the honour of a 
peer,” continued Lord Muckh'bury, laying his^haiid as near hi.s 
heart as the circumjacent solidities would permit, “ upon the 
lionour of a peer, I protest to you that an entri'e to your mansion 
is at this moment what I most greatly covet, and 1 sliall be only 
too hapi)y if Mr. O’Don,agoiigh will pirmit me to make hi.s 
acquaintance. Perhaps, too. Madonna delectissinia! yon will 
suffer me, for the sake of our long friendship, to ])re.sent my son 
to you? I do pledge you my word that he deserves the honour, 
for he inherits enough ctf his father’s sjlJfit to enjoy it.” 

“ My dearest lord! your conde.scending kindness over)>ow(US 
me! 1, too, have a young creature, my only surviving (^hild, a 

girl, my lord, whom I should feel a'mother’s pride in showing to 
you; she has been thought extremely like me—I know not if it ho 
so. On this j)oint, my dear lord, you must judge for yourself.” 

“And so 1 will, charming Mis. O’Donagough. But if 1 
find it. so, may the go^ protect me! I know not what is to 
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become of my heart. O’Dotiagough! O’Donagough! ” repeated 
the happy-looking nobleman, with an air of great enjoyment, 
“ may 1 die, madam, if I do not even admire your name# I used 
to think your fomier one tlie most euphonious in the world, 
because it softened so sweetly into Barnabbia; you know of old 
my passion for the dolce lingua. But methinks O’Donagough 
will undergo the same delicious process as well. May I not now 
call you la rnia magnijica O'Donnaccia 

Ilis lordsliip paused for a moment, half frightened at his 
own audacity, as he remembered that it was just possible his 
charming old friend might know enough of the language of 
which she used to prochiim “ hg| idolatry,” to comprehend the 
“ delicious process” rather too well; but the charming smile 
with which she listened to liim, soon removed his doubts, and he 
remained convinced that, by whatever name he might choose to 
call her, she was, and ever must be, the most invaluable addition 
to his acquaintance that he could ever hope to make. 

Their tOe-d-tete., however, was soon brought to a conclusion 
by the rather boisterous entrance of Patty on her return from 
her visit to the Miss Perkinses. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mrs. O’Douagough, “here is my child! 
my t)nly surviving child, my dear lord! permit me to present 
her to your lordship.” And so saying, she rose up in all her 
greatness, moral and physical, or, in plainer English, in all the 
11 utter of expansive drapery and excited spirits, and throwing 
oiu': of her ai'ins round the person of her daughter, brought her 
close before tlie eyes of the admiring pecf. Lord hiuckiebury 
did not lise, for whicli his corpulency must be pleaded as an 
excuse, l)Ut he received the radiant young kdy with a- smile, 
and, al'tei' looking at her for a moment, drew her towards him 
Ity the hand that ha<l been placed in his, and kissed her. 

The words Lord and Lordship had sufficed to enlighten Patty 
as to the identity «)f the great pei’sonage who thus honoured her. 
She kiHov it must be her mamma's often-quoted dear friend. Lord 
Mucklebury; and therefore, though under other circumstances 
it is ])os.sible that she might not have felt particularly grateful 
for the siilute, she now took it in very good part, and even 
grinned a little as she withdrew herself with a courtesy from before 
the condescending nobleman. 

“ Ah extremely fine yomig lady, indeed !” said his lordship, 

“ aTid a most charming^]’lieness of licr mamma! ” 

“ You find her like me, my lord?” said Mrs. O’Donagough, 
ill an accent of great tenderness, “ Ah! my dear lord! no 
mother can ever hoar that wi+Jiout pleasure! ” 

“ Itpon my honour, madam,” replied his lordship, again 
spreading his hand upon his breast, “it is impossible in tins 
instance to siiy Avhether mother or daughter ought to feel the 
most flattered by hearing of the reseinblaRce. Tliis youug^at^q 
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all blooiniiig as she is, may feel perfectly assured that her mother 
bloomed as brilliantly before her, aiul that charming mother 
herself, Idiile looking on the prodigiously tine young croalurc 
to whom she has given birth, may smile with two-ibld ra])ture, 
conscious that she is gazing at once upon herself and chihl.” 

This fine speech rather astonished Tatty, and shi' oj»ened her 
great eyes, and gave her mother a look that seemed to say so. 
Hut Mrs. 0’l)onagougl^, with her usual haj)i)y presoJK-e of 
mind, converted this somewhat impertinent stare into a compli¬ 
ment, by saying— 

"'Ah, my Hatty! ITow well I understand that look ! you are 
quite right, deare.st! JMy darlii^ girl is pc'culiarly alive to the 
charm-of graceful maimers, my dear lord; and, sweet creature! 
she is too young to disguise what she fei'ls.” 

“ Sweid, creature! sweet creatures both!” cried Lord hluekle- 
bury, with great enthusiasm. “ Well dearest.''” said Mi-s. 
O’Donagough, playfully untying her daughter’s bonnet, and 
arranging the multitudinous ringlets of her black hair,—“ And 
how did you leave our friends?” 

“ Oh lor I—There’s a fine kettle of fish, there, mamma,” 
replied the young lady. “ Matilda is in ftuch a Avay !’’ 

“ Well, wcU, love; we’ll hear all that by-and-by. It is such 
an atfectionate young heart, my lord! AVlierc she attaches 
herself, the slightest circuHLstaHCes a] >] >ear to lua- of conse( j uenoe.” 

“I hope, my dear madam,” ri'plied his lordship, “ that she 
will speedily both feel and ins]tire })r(><nsely the attachment 
which may be most agreeable to you, and herself too.” 

Patty re] died to this with a toss which seemed to say that 
all tliat had happened alrea<ly ; but her mother shoijk Ina- head, 
and waved her hand, as if slie deprecated tJie awful thought. 

“Alas!” she exclaimed, “ she is a child, my hu'd !” d’lu'u 
abruptly turning to the young lady, slu' said, “ Go, my love, go 
and find your father; lie is iu the library, 1 leliiwe. Tell him 
that tlie valued friend he has so often heard me mention—tell 
him—that Lord Mucklebury is heie!” 

Patty left the room, and Mrs. O’Donagongh lowi'ring h^r 
voice, which lisped a little, as was usual witli her, when in full 
glory, said,-— 

“My dear lord, your suggestion, wliich goes to iny very 
heart from fhe interest ji: eviiicas in the welfare of my ehihi. 
your suggestion, my tkar lord, iiiduetssy^ne to communicate to 
your friendly ear a eivciimstauce wliicli must, for the prt'seiit, bo 
secret from the world. My sweet girl has already, child as she 
is, inspired and conceived tlieatta* hnient of wJiich your lordshij) 
speaks, and the coniuclioii is so desirable, that we do not think 
we should be justifiable in interfering to prevent it, merely on 
account of her youth. My darling Patty is engaged to Sir 
Henry Seymour.” 
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to Sir Henry Seyraonr?” repeated LordMuckle- 
bury, iiittaTogatively, and with a look of considerable |,urprise; 
“Dt) you moan Sir Ilcnry Seyunour, of Hartley llallV^ 

“ Yes!” replied the undaunted Mi's. O'Donagough, “that is 
the name of one of his jJaces; he is a ward of a near connection 
of mine, Sir Edward Stephenson.” 

“ (’ertainly, Sir Henry Seymour is, or rather was, his ward: 
but 1 dill not know, my clear Mrs. IhiriTaby—I beg your pardon, 
your present name olten escapes mi!—I did not know that you 
were related to Sir Edward Steplionson.” ^ 

“ Eot exactly rdataU my lord, but nearly connected; Lady 
Step!len,son’s brother, General Ilubeit, is my nephew by 
inaiTiage.” 

“ General Ilubert your nephew', my dear madam! ” exclaimed 
the peer wdth inext)ressible astonishment, “ upon my honour I 
had no idea of it.” 

“It is even so, my lord,” replied the lady, a little piqued, 
perhaps, at tlie sur])ri.sic so freely showm, but greatly pleased at 
the sort of coup de tlimire effect of the discovery. 

While this interesting communication w'as mtvking in the 
draw'ing-room, Patty had made her way into the hbrary, where 
she found her father and Foxcroft in very close consultation. 

" So Hdu are here, are you ?” said I’atty, addressing the ex- 
lieu tenant, and accompanying the question with a very scornful 
grimace, that did honour to tlH courageous firmness of her 
lrien<lsl)i]) for the unhapj^y Matilda. “ Y^ou’ll find these quarters 
too hot for you, Mr. (Jai)tain, if I don’t? much mistake,” she 
added ; "for you may defiend upton it I am not going to give up 
having my own j)articular friend, hlatilda Perkins, here—and 1 
should be ha}t})y to know what you w'ould think of meeting her?” 

“ 1 do assure you, my dear young lady, I should not feel the 
least objection in the world to meeting your amiable friend, and 
slu‘ must have altogether mistaken my motives, if she attributes 
anything to me wliich ought to occasion any coolness betw'een 
us. Urdia]t])ily my income is insufficient to jiermit my mairy- 
ing a lady without fortune, however charming she may be ; but 
however much this may be a matter of regret on my side, it 
sui'ely ought not to be a matter of resentment on hers.” 

“ Fidiile-de-dee !” rejffied Patty, tyrning her ba«k upion him, 
and addressing her hither. “ I say, pap,” said .she, “ there is ray 
Ixird Muckle somethiiTg or otlier up stairs. It is mamma’s great 
friend, you know, that she is so often crowing about, and j'ou 
must come uj> this very minute, whether you like it or not.” 

“ Is that the message that your mother sent to me, Patty?” 
demanded Mr. O’Donagough. 

“ My eye, no, pajm! Mamma’s as soft and as sweet as the 
flow'crs in May, now that she has got tiiis Lord Muckk^with 
her, BO come along.” 
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“And SO I will, Patty; but you must shake hands with 
Foxcroft first.” 

“ I hall rather shake hands with a toad, than with a false¬ 
hearted lover,” said Patty. 

“ Don’t stand there, talking stuff to me,” replied her father, 
with the aspect that always won belief as to his being in earnest. 
So Patty shook hands with Mr. Foxcroft, who then took his 
departure, but she relieved her feelings by performing sundry 
grimaces to her father’s back as she followed him up the stairs. 

Nothing could be better than the style in which Mr. O’Dona- 
gough permitted himself to be presented to the gay old noble¬ 
man, and the few minutes of conversation wliich followed 
between them, left exactly the impression on his lordship’s mind 
he intended; namely, that Mr. O’Donagough was certainly a 
very decent sort of person, though ho had such a queer wife. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

■\Ve must not linger to watch every circumstance by which Mr. 
O’Donagough was led, or rather, by which he led himself, into 
})recisely the position which he desired to fill in the motley 
mosa,ic of London society. He kept his Parisian model well in 
view, and well, too, did he manage all the turnings and windings, 
the sketchings and shadings, necessary to the production of a 
perfect copy. During the tv|f years that General Hubert’s 
family remained abroad, he and his lady between them had con¬ 
trived to make a circle* of acquaintance the most heterogeneous, 
perhaps, that ever met together in a London drawing-room, 
which, on the score of variety, is saying a good deal for it. 

More, perhaps, for the purpose of maintaining his influence 
over Sir Iltmry Seymour, by showing how (!asy it was fo/ him 
to betray tlie foolish secret M'hich the young man so p(.‘rtinaciuii.sly 
desired to keep, tlian for any particular wish ‘ior their society, 
Mr. O’Donagough had taken especial pains to make the ac¬ 
quaintance of Sir Edward and Lady Stephenson ; an ambitious 
project in which he was grently assisted by the gentle Lady 
Stephenson’s wish not to appear proud or repulsive to the near 
relations of her dear sister Agnes. The gay and wealthy 
Frederic too,-an<l not a few more of an equally elevated station 
in .society, were frequently not di.spleased at finding card-tables 
and high stakes in a private drawing-I't^ols^., though he, and they 
too, might have felt considerable repugnance to having their 
names quoted as frequenters of gaming clubs. 

Ijord Mucklebury, .and his Ireh-and-easy son also, not un- 
frequently amused themselves in the receiving rooms of Curzon- 
tsreet, wdiile Sir Henry Se 3 '’mour, seeing the statemeTits of 
O’Doragough respecting his family connection with the Huberts 
and Stephensons so fully proved, fell completely into the snare 
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that was laid for liim, and little as he liked liis society, became 
the frequent guest of the man whose feelings of friendly good 
will were so extremely important to him. Happy, indem, did he 
otj-en think himself at being able, at the risk of losing his money, 
perliaps, but with the certainty of enjoying an excellent rubl)er, to 
escax)e from the aflectionate friendship of Mrs.O’Donagough, and 
the still more oppressive coquetries of her daughter. A multitude 
of othei-s, whose names are of no impmi.ance to the narrative, 
were also gi-adindly added to the O’Honagough list of acquaint¬ 
ance, till, by degrees, their soirees became actually crowded, 
while the quiet master of the mansion kept his station with 
gTt^at constancy in the small third room, with his faithful I'ox- 
croft ever hovering near him, but his pnrtie de jeu varying lis 
occasion required. The great (jorne he was playing at this time, 
v'itbout n'ferring to any particular stakes, whether at whist or 
jiicjiiet, was too impoi’taut to permit any considerations of 
minor economy to interfere with it. His rooms were splendidly 
lighto<l; strong coffee, excellent liqueurs, and abundant ices, 
wi^-re freely distributed; and though i'lrs. O’Honagough, in the 
ecstasy of linding InTself so immensely important a personage, 
did sometimes exceed both in dress and demeanour the ordinary 
bounds of sober elegance, yet, on the whole, she was by no 
MU'ans an ineliicient partner in the concern. She was inde¬ 
fatigable in her efforts to increase her circle of acquaintance, 
and what, with lu;r handsome house, showy carriage, magnifi¬ 
cent dress, and universally recognised auntship to Mrs. General 
I i iibei-t, these c'fforts were more* successful flian those who knew 
i\Irs. O’Honagongh best vmuld have deemed possible. Her 
watchI'ul husband, therefore, was, on the whole, exceedingly 
well (!ontented, and still continued to think that “his Barnabv” 
^s as as w'ell qualified to fill the splendid station in which her 
good fortune had ]>laced her, as any lady he knew. Not that he 
was blind to the s]fecies of gratification enjoyed in her society hy 
Lor( 1 M tieklebury, his son, ajid some others of the same stamp; 
l)ut as he j)crceived that; many of 

Those who came to laugh, remained to play, 

he undi'i’stood \fhat he was about too well to quarrel with any 
of thmn, ' . • 

In this manner, and with a degree of success which soon 
removi'd from his own idind every fear* lest his bold project 
should fail, Mr. O’Donagough went on with a steady, quiet, un- 
rufiled ext,erior of rt'spectability, which effectually concealed all 
that it was necc'ssary for his iuicrest slioul^ bo hidden. 

Few, or rather none, of those who were not professionally 
interested in the fact, were aware how deep were the stakes 
nightly jdayed for in Mr. OT)onagough’s^drawing-room. %Fvr 
if it happened that some rich, but lucldess novice became a vic- 

T 
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tim, the lamented adventure was always made to appear as 
something purely accidental, as to its extent, and merely the 
consequi-nce of the temporary excitement of the parties, wliich 
“really was very foolish, and must not happen again.” 

Such was the prosperous state of the O’Donagoiigh affairs, 
when the interval destined to Montagu 1 lubiirt’s itinerant studies 
between scliool and college being over, the general and his 
family returned to England. 

Sharj) was the sj)arkle of Mrs. O’Donagougli’s still unextin¬ 
guished eye, when, as she sipped her coffee and luxuriantly en¬ 
joyed the colhmns of the Mtirn'nKj she came u])ou the 

follomng paragraph :—“ Ariived at their mansion in 13i;rkeley- 
square, Lieutenant-General Hubert, his lafly, and suite.” 

“ That’s delightful!” she exclaiined ; “1 declare to heavc'u 
that I shall have almost everything 1 want and wish in the 
world, if I do but get Agnes and the general here only just to 
witness one of our best nights! and that crooked-baek, little 
aunt Betsy too I It is not very likely that she should sec it, but 
shell hear of it, Donny, won’t she? iJon’t you enjoy the ith-a 
ofit?” 

“ To tell you the truth, my dear, I do not care one single 
straw about it,” replied Mr. O’Donagough. “ A year or two 
ago, indeed, when our circumstances were ditferent, that is, 1 
mean, before we w(}re quite settled, 1 certainly thought that it 
wars important, for Patty’s sake particularly, that we should be 
on good tt'rms with tliese Huberts,—but now, it sui-ely can 
make no dilference 'whatever—and tier presentation at St. 
James’s, you know, is all settled alrc'aily.” 

“ You may <:;ry down my relations as much as you please,” 
replied Ids highly-incensed laxly, “but you are monslj-uusly 
mistaken, and that 1 can tell you, sir, if you fancy that tlio 
name of Iluboirt is of no importance to tis; oftmi and oft(;n, 
when I have said not a word about it, 1 luivd^seon its (ffect—I 
know not how it may bo in your kick drawing-room set, Mr. 
Allen O’Donagongh, but tliis 1 do know, that half, if not all the 
very best people in my front one, have been got at by means of 
their knowing that Agnes was my ideix*. • And as to going to 
court, you may depend upon it that I shall not go, notwit,li- 
standing all Lady Susan Decrweirs kindness, wfthout taking 
care to know that MTs.”General Hubert will be at the same 
drawing-room. Of cohrse Elizabeth tvdlkbe presented this year, 
and it will be exti'emely advantageous that the cousins should 
be presented at the same time; it will raid so well in the papers! 
—^and it is so easy to get it in, you know.” 

“ You are a clever creature, my Burnaby, and I am not 
going to deny it,” said her husband, with a complacent smile. 
“ ,T only meant to ob^rve that we had gone on very well during 
the last two years.” 
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“ Well ? tbank God we have 1 I am sure I am ready enough 
to acknowledge that; but still, if you please, Donnj, we will 
not cTit the Huberts.” 

“ By uo means, my dear,—have no such intention ; quite 
the contrary; indee(l, I would rather you should leave cards 
there tlian not; it will be more civil.” 

This condescending assurance was quite sincere. Air. Allen 
O’Donagough really had no objccti(]ili to his lady’s visiting 
GeiKTal Hubert’s family; Jievertheless, it was equally true tlmt 
})(' did not care ojjo single straw about it. On tjrst setting off 
on tin? bold and ambitious course he wjus now piirsuing, he had 
seized witli a masterly hand upon every object that coukl help 
his progress, but iiow, feeding himself completely afloat, he rather 
feared imjjediment than lioped for assistance, from a too-nair 
contact with those around him; and though not insensible to 
the eligibility of Patty's liaving such cousins, and his lady such 
a niece, he was not at all desirous of admitting General Hubert 
to any very closi; degree of intimacy. 

Such Ix'ing th(' ])rosperous state of her paj^a, it can hardly 
be doubted that, the slate of Afiss Patty was prosperous, too; and 
to a certain degree it cortaiidv was so. She was dressed as 
smartly as she could possibly desire; had carta blanche as to the 
invitations she might wish to give her friend Alatilda ; (hove in 
an o])cn barouche with Iku' mamma in the Park every Sunday, 
and in all fashionable streets during every other day; and 
linally, was permitted to flirt tis much as she liked, with any- 
'iMxly, and everylody. All this was very Tlelightful, yet Patty 
(\asnot quite* contented, nevertheless. By degr(,‘(?s she brought 
herself to acknowledge that Jack was neither more nor less than 
a. good-for-nothing, hdse-hearted fellow, who had never intended 
really and ti-uly to many her, and who in his heart cared more 
for playing whist, than for anything else in the world. All this 
she acknowledged\o Alatilda, though to both mother and father 
she still persist ed tha t slie kaol been engagfxi to him, quite entirely 
engaged to him, but that she did not much citre whether it 
came to anything or not. Of this statement her papa did not 
bt'lieve a single word, tltough ho never for ti. moment hinted his 
incredulity eitlter to herself or any one else. What Airs. 
O’Donagongh’s ojtinion on the subjectmuight have been, it was 
not so easy to .stiy; because on some occasions she did not 
S{,*riij)le to declare (tis in tlie case of Lord Aluckhibury), that she 
bedieved tiie engagement was stiU going on,-though Patty was 
such a coquettish young thing that she should not be at all sur- 
jtrised if she turned round and changed* her mind any day. 
While to others, particularly to all young men of rank or fortune, 
slie stated confidentially that such an engagement had existed, 
but it was clear to her that, her dear girl begiui to doubt her %w!ii 
fcclinf^ on the subject, in which case notliing on earth would ever 
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induce her, or her beloved Mr. O’D., to utter a word tliat might 
influence ^her; for, excellent as the connection was, they were 
quite determined, on this and every other occasion, to let their 
only darling consult her own pure heart, and nothing else I 

In the midst of all this contradictory variety, Tatty, while 
endeavouring to look mysterious to both father and mother, and 
saying little on the subject to either, took to hating Jack in her 
very heiirt of hearts, mdst thoroughly and sincerely, and she 
woul<l have gone very considerable lengths, as she confessed to 
her friend, to, plague him as he deserved. A feeling in no 
degree less hostile liad also, very naturally, supi)lied, in the 
breast of the tender ]\lji,tilda, the place of all otluT sentiments 
towards Mr. Foxei-oft; and it is probaWe that notliing but their 
wholesome fear of IMr. O’Donagough kept either hiir one within 
the bounds of moderate rudeness, whenever their faitliless 
swains approached them. Nevertlielc*ss Tatty had ln*r flirtations, 
and JMiss Matilda did her very best to have hers too, so that 
there was not wanting between them a constant fuinl of conli- 
dhntial secrets which nourished and sustained their friendship in 
all its pri‘’tine warmth and jmrity. 

Having ascertained the alIron ting indilference of her husband 
respecting General and Mrs. Hubert, Mrs. O'Honagoiigh called 
him not again to her councils respecting them, but (juietiy 
settled in lier own mind how to indulge Inu'self, by fully dis¬ 
playing to them, and to all their daughters and sons, the spec¬ 
tacle of her greatness. 

Amongst otlier Simulations of fashionable manners adopted 
by tin* prosperous advenfurer and his family, was tluur igno¬ 
rance and independence <»f c;ach other's occuijations and engage¬ 
ments before dinner. ]\Irs. O'Honagough w as blfssed by having 
at lier command one of the most showy carriages in London. 
Arms, end>ellished by a prodigious number of splendid (piarter- 
ings, adorned the panels, the^hammer-elotli hung stilf with 
embroideiy of tlie same, blinds of crimson silk aidiid the glowing 
conqilcxions within, and tags, tjisstds, and silver lace de‘coi;ated 
those witliout. Let tliose who best know Mrs. O'Doiiagough, 
judgi; what her feelings were in driving to the door of Mis. 
Hubert in such an e<pnpage as this. 

Math Care and skill, she chose that hour for her^ visit at 
which ladies are moijt chrtainly visible at home; nainely, tlie 
interval between the two o'clock lun&heon, and the three o’clock 
sortie for shopping. 

Mrs. O’Donagough watched with some emotion the col¬ 
loquy lietween the leei'vants at' tlie dooi*, but all her doul)ts 
and fears were speedily put to the rout by the thrf)wing wide* 
the door of her carriage, and the presentation of the arm that 
Warf to assist in htT/lescent from it. 

“ You will sit in the cavriage, and wait for us, my dears,” 
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said the swelling lady, with condescending dignity, to the two 
Miss Perkinses, who occupied the back of tlie carriage. 

“ Oh! yes, ma’am! we shall be quite amused, I'm sure,” 
returned Miss Matilda. 

“ Pray do not tliink of us! ” meekly ejaculated her sister. 

“ No, no, no,—of course not, my dear ; you will do very 
well I dare say; take care about drawing up and down the 
windows. What do you jjoke that d)eautifully-laced pocket- 
handkerchief into your bag for, Patty ? I did not buy it for 
that, I promise you.” 

“ And that’s true, and no lie,” said Patty, Vinking at her 
friend, as she prepared in her usual style to precipitate herself 
out of the carriage after her mamma, but at the same time obey¬ 
ing the maternal behest, and drawing forth the handkercliief 
with a flourish that sent it into the eyes of the siinpering Louisa. 

Thei-e were several persons in Mrs. Hubert’s drawing-room 
when Mrs. and Miss O’Donagough were ushered into it. At a 
email table ajiart, near a window, sat two very lovely girls, each 
occupied before a little desk, one copying a page of MS. music, 
and the other drawing. Behind the chair of the latter stood 
a tall and graceful young man, whose head was bent forward as 
in the act of criticising tlie performance. He started as the 
servant distinctly pronouncecl the words “ Mrs. and Miss 
(J’Honagough,” but did not immediately look up. 

On a sofa near a loo-table at the upper end of the room sat 
hlrs. Hul)ert, and beside her an elegant-looking littlg woman, 
apparently some few years older than herself, but wdiose black 
ey(is, neatly-cut little features, and fine teeth, still gave her a 
right to be called a pretty woman. In a deep cliair on the 
opposite side of the table, another lady, about the same age, 
perhaps, Imt infinitely less well-looking, einj)loyed herself by 
incessantly twitching a green riblxtn, which being attached to 
the collar of a iJb<i(lle lap-dog^ occasioned from time to time a 
sharp little bark that seenu;d to delight her. Mrs. O’Donagough 
had observed a carriage waiting at the door, and the dress of 
t!iese last-mentioned ladies showwl that it was for them it waited, 
and that they, too, were morning visitors. 

If satin, ftiathers, and a profusion of the finest lace, could 
have piade Mrs. O’l)onagough look elegant, shtj would have 
looked elegant then, for she wjis dreslfeed like a duchess; nor was 
her daughter Patty inifth less spleiidi’d; and even had their 
names been unknown to all the party, their appearance was 
altogether such as imperiously to have commanded attention. 
But their names were not uiTknown to apy individual there. 

It is possible that Mrs. Hubert was not particularly delighted 
by this early visit from her remarkable aunt, but most certainly 
she felt considerable consolation from perceiving that herm^nners, 
though affectionately familiar, were lesi vehemently caressing 
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than formerly. In fact, Mrs. O’Donagongh felt, and thanked 
God for the same, that there was no longer any occasion for it; 
besides, it^ was impossible to press anybody to her heart now, 
without risking the injury of her exquisite toilet, so she only 
stretched out one arm as she advanced, saying with a good deal 
of her most elegant lisp, “ How do, Agnes, dear ? What an 
ago, isn’t it? You would hardly know Tatty, would you? 
IIow are the children ? ” - 

Mrs. Hubert stepped forward, and received the large offered 
hand very gracefully, giving smiling answer to each question. 
Patty followed hfter, and notwithstanding her anti-Hubert pre¬ 
judices, stretched out her hand too, which was also received by 
]VIi*s. Hubert with a smile, while she turned her head towards 
the two young ladies at the window, saying, “ Here is your 
cousin Martha, iny dear Elizabeth.” Thus called upon, a tall, 
slight, lovely ghi rose from the place she occupied, laid her 
pencil on her desk, and came forward. 

“My goodness! Are you Elizabeth?” exclaimed Patty, 
really too much engaged by staring at her, to perceive her 
offered hand. “ Well, Pm sure I should never have known you 
again—I wonder if I’m as rnneli altered as you ? ” 

“ I do not think you are at all altered,” replied Elizabeth, 
sitting down beside her. “ P>ut you are looking very W'ell.” 

“ Yes, I am always very well, and you know 1 have always 
got a fresh colour,” rejtlied Patty, who was frequently apt to 
suspect, when people told her she looked well, that they might, 
perhaps, be thinking ske had helped herself to a little of her 
mamma’s rouge. “ Hardly anybody has got as much colour as 
I have ; I am sure I oftem wish 1 hadn’t so much, people stare 
so. But my goodness! is that Emily ? ” 

“ Oh no I Emily still looks quite like a litthj girl; that is 
Miss Seymour.” 

As she said this, the tall youn^^ man stood ujaight, and step¬ 
ping forward, extended a hand to Mrs. O’Donagough, while at 
the same time he paid his compliments to her daughter, by in¬ 
quiring very civilly after her health. 

“ Soil! you are here, are you. Sir Henry. How d’ye do ? ” 
said Mrs. O’Honagough, thrusting a hand towards the young 
man over her, shoulder, and throwing her plumed head on one 
side, with a sort of lolloping aftectatiou that was intended to in¬ 
dicate great intimacy. * *• 

“ I hoj)e Mr. O’Donagough is quite well, ma’am? ” said the 
young baronet, with a considerable augmentation of colour. 

“ Quite well, dear S^mour,” re;^lied the great lady; “ 1 hope 
we shall see you to-night ? How late we kept it up, Tuesday, 
didn’t we ? But Lord Mucklehury is alw<ays so delightful 1 ” 
WT^de this was passing, the lady seated on the sofa by Mrs. 
Huliert, looked and lis^'ened with gicat appearance of interest 
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and ainnscmcnt, but said nothing. At length Agnes, who had 
bei^n watching her with a laiigliing countenance, addressed Mrs. 
O’Donagough: “ You do not remember these ladie^ aunt?” 
and as slie spoke, she pointed to both her bonneted visitors. 

“ Kemember them ? No, really! have I ever met them be¬ 
fore ? 1 live in such a roujid of company, that, upon my honour, 
it is perfectly impossible to remember one face from another. 
You must excuse mo, ladies, if I have, the honour of your ac¬ 
quaintance, but I have not the slightest recollection of you.” 

“ My name is Henderson,” said^he lady on the sofa,—“ but 
formerly it was Mary Peters.” • 

“ Mary Peters! ” ejaculated the energetic Mrs. O’Dona¬ 
gough, almost with a shriek, “ Mary Peters I my own dear first 
hiLsband's own niece! Gracious heaven 1 Well, to be sure, 
this is a most extraordinary discovery ! And this? ” turning to 
the j)lain-looking, middle-aged mistress of the lap-dog, “this 
must be, yes, to be sure, this must be Elizabeth? ” 

“ Very true, indeed, 1 certaiidy am Elizabeth,” rej.)lied the 
lady she addressed; “ but 1 am sure I do not wonder at your 
not knowing me at first, for I had not the least notion who you 
was. I never sJiw anybody grow so large in my lifcT’ 

“You are so dreadfully thin yomself, my dear, that I have 
no doubt I do look rather large to you ; ” then turning her back 
in ratlier a marked manner to her former ally, she addressai an 
almost interminable string of questions to her sister. 

“And so you are married, Mary, arc you? Well!'that’s 
Avell. I can’t sjiy I am any great friepd to old-maidism—it 
spoils peoj»le’s tempers. 1 have had three—God bless me!—I 
mean 1 have had two husbands, both first-rate, quite first-rate 
men in their way, and 1 can’t say J think 1 should have had the 
fine temper that I believe everybody allows I have got, if I had 
l emained single all my life. How’ever, perhaps it is not quite 
civil to say so juet now. Are neither of your sisters married, my 
dear Mary , * 

“ Oh yes 1 Lucy has oeen married many years, and has a 
very large family! ” 

“ Poor thing! ” said ]\frs. O’Donagough with a deep sigh; 
“ then 1 do pity her! There certainly is nothing so pitiable as 
having a largo family I ” 

“ Is it worse than being an old* maid? ” said hliss Eliza- 
betn I'eteis, with a snec^. • 

“No, my dear!” replied Mre. O’Donagough, turning 
sharply round upon her ; “ nothing, of course, can be so bad as 
that. And how is your mother, Mary ? and your father ? and 
James, I dare say he is married, isn’t he'*? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am, he is married also.” 

“ And what sort of style are you all living in ? comf^table, 
I hope? We must not mind your beiii^ a little humdruin, if 
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you are comfortable; but let that be as it may, you must come 
and see me ; I think my drawing-rooms will please you. But, 
dear me ^ how everytlung depends upon comparison! I re¬ 
member as well as if it was but yesterday, thinking your draw¬ 
ing-rooms in Bodnoy-place quite beautiM, but when you come 
to see mine, my dear, you won’t expect me to think so any 
longer* In fact, my de-ar Mr. O’Donagough has so very superior 
a taste that I must not talk of conqiaring what he orders to any¬ 
thing else ; I reaUy want you to see my new cairiage, Agnes— 
it will strike you, as sometMng quite out of the common way.” 

Mrs. Hubert smiled, and bowed, and looked at Sir Henry 
Seymour, and then at her lovely daughter, as if to consult them 
both as-to what her aunt was talking about, being herself quite; 
at a loss to decide whether she were in jest or earnest. But she 
did hot ventime to speak, for fear of making some blunder, ami 
Mrs. O’Donagough, increasing every moment in the delightful 
consciousness of causing unbounded astonishment, begfin again. 

“And pray, Agnes deiir, who is that?” she said, nodding 
her plumes in the direction of Miss Seymour ; “it is not one 
of Frederic Stephenson’s girls, is it V ” 

“ That'young lady is Miss Seymour,” replied Mrs. Hubert, 
gravely. 

“ A sister of yours, my dear Sir Henry, eh ? Pray introduce 
her,—shall be quite delighted.” 

Caroline Seymour, wdio was several years younger than her 
brother, and one of the most timid creatiues that ever existe<l, 
started up the moment,these words were spoken, and before her 
brother could perform the ceremony demandtd of him, was 
already, though trembling and covered with blushes, close to 
Mrs. O’Donagough, and extending her hand with an air that 
gave her the appearance of being eagerly impatient to make the 
acquaintance. 

Ml'S. Hubert looked at her with astonishmoat, while Eliza¬ 
beth Hubert, not too well knowing w|iat she herself intemled, 
rose also, and seizing the other hand of her young friend, en- 
deavoiued to diaw her away, convinced that she was acting 
under some delusion, and that she fancie<l Mrs. O’Doiiagough 
had some claim upon her acquaintance which it was necessjiry 
she should acknowledge. • 

Elizabeth Hubert was partly right. Poor Caroline knew 
that the terrible-looking woman befoie whom she stood and 
trembled, had a claim upon her acquaintance, which, let her 
hate it ever so much, she would have acknowledged in church or 
market, in court or city, in pubhc nr in private. Clinging to 
her brother as her protector and only relative, loving him be¬ 
yond aU things, and knowing herself, all childish as she was, to 
be his qply confidante and adviser in the unfortunate secret, to 
the prdiervation of whJvh he attached so much importance, she 
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would have knelt at the feet of Mrs. O’Donagough, rather than 
offend her, knowing too well that this secret was in her keeping. 

Mrs. O’Donagough herself looked rather astomshed, and 
though in her present mood she would hardly have felt a saluta¬ 
tion from royalty itself more than she had a right to expect, she 
nevertheless had some consciousness that tins pecuhar eagerness 
to make her acquaintance must have a peculiar cause, which, 
however, she was at no loss to find, for, after a moment’s con¬ 
sideration, she became persuaded that her shy, but still enamoured 
brother, must have enjoined it. 

“ A very nice, sweet-looking ^rl, indeed, $ir Henry,” said 
Mrs. O’Donagough, continuing to hold Caroline’s hand, as in a 
vice, and looking up in her face with a leer of playful protec¬ 
tion ; “ you may bring her to us whenever you wiU, Sir Henry. 
Patty, who, as you well know, is the sweetest-tempered crea¬ 
ture in the world, will be quite delighted to take notice of her, 
and she will soon teach her not to be so terribly shy; upon my 
honour, the dear girl trembles like an aspen leaf. You must 
not be afraid of us, my dear—your brother. Sir Henry, you 
know, is a very old friend of ours,^e and Patty, you know, are 
great cronies. There, come, don’t quiver and qimke so, as if 
you were talking to some proud stiff old empress; ask your 
brother if we ever stand uix)n ceremony with him? No, no, aU 
tliat is nonsense, my dear; let my style and station be what 
they may, I shall never hold myself above taking notice of warm¬ 
hearted, affectionate young people, who are fond of us; and that 
1 am quite sure you will be, as well as your brother Henry. 
Patty! make room for this dear girl on tliat great tliree-corner^ 
chair that you have put yourself into—^notliing like close quar¬ 
ters for making intimate acquaintance.” 

Thus commanded, Patty did collect her flowing gros de 
Naples a little, and Miss Seymour placed her shrinking, delicatef 
figure beside th«it of the bouncing beauty. But Patty, suddenly 
catching the expression of Sir Henry’s countenance, which cer¬ 
tainly spoke anything but pleasure at the position of his sister, 
remembered all her injuries at once, and very decidedly shoulder¬ 
ing the new friend her mother had bestowed on her, exclaimed, 

“ Lor! nxinmia! I wonder you didn’t tell her to sit in my 
lap.” 

“^Caroline!” said Sir Henry, ip a voice neither clear nor 
sweet, “ I beg that yon will not inconvenience Miss O’Dona¬ 
gough ; place yourself here, if you please; ” and he pushed a 
chair towards her as he spoke. 

The timid girl immediately took possession of it, and con¬ 
sidering that, notwithstanding her miniosa-like shynessf she had 
been always accounted peculiarly graceful in her demeanour, 
she certainly looked more awkward and abashed tlian at all 
intelligible. Mrs. O’Donagough laughed. ^ ' 
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“ Sir Henry is right, Patty, isn’t he ? ” said she, “ he wouldn’t 
mind it himself, perhaps, but I suppose he thinks young ladies’ 
dresses mayn’t agree, whatever they do themselves—it did look 
a little like what we call riding Jolliphant in my country, two 
ladies upon one horse, you know—and the men never approve 
of that. But, come Patty! upon my honour and life we mustn’t 
be staying any longer. What will Ltidy Susan say if we don’t 
keep our appointment witlj her ? Good bye, Agnes—good bye, 
Elizabeth—^be sure you come to see me, Mary. What's your 
name? Henderson? Well! 1 shall be very glad to see you : of 
course, when a woman marries again, the relations of her first 
husband can’t be quite so near and dear to her as a child by the 
second. ■ But, notwithstanding that. I’ll j)romise to make you 
welcome, and my old friend Elizabeth here, too, though she does 
look a little as if she could not forgive my saying she was thin, 
and quizzing her about being an old maid. Forget and forgive, 
Elizabeth! you and I used to be monstrous thick, you know; 
and so we will again, if you’ll come and tell me lots of Clifton 
gossip, as you used to do. Good bye, you dear little Seymour, 
you ! she is the very picture pf her InutluT, and he is such a pet 
with us all!- Good bye, Sir Ihairy! don’t come down. There 
is nobody puts me into my carriage, like my own footman.” 

With these words, and a sort of circular nod, she swam out 
of the room ; and Patty, with another nod, rather le.ss circular, 
and infinitely less gracious, bounced after her; though not, it 
may be observed, without Mrs. Hubert’s alloAving to herself, that 
though as vulgar as ever, the young lady had decidedly grown 
extremely handsome. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

’Fon a full minute and a half after the d(;parture aS Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough and her daughter, silence the most perfect reigned in the 
drawing-room of IMrs. Hubert. The palsy of astonishment had 
fallen upon them all, with the exception of poor Sir Henry^ and, 
their powers of articulatio?! seemed destroywl b/it. hlrs. Hen¬ 
derson was the first who recovered herself sufficiently to speak. 

“ Why did you not tell me, Agnes, into what full-blowm 
dignity your aunt was expanded ? Full w'ell do I remember the 
sort of terror and trembling with wffiich jpy mother used to cchi- 
template her feathers and flounces at Clifton. But though the 
feathers and flounces remain much the same, the change in their 
augiist wearer is prodigious I I dg not mean solely from her 
having spread out into ruch startling immensity,—you had in 
some degree prepared me for that. But why did you conceal 
the increase of wealth and dignity which seems to have fallen 
uponhet*? my weak mivd is perfectly overpowered.” 
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“ Not more tfian mine, dear Mary! ” replied Mrs. Hubert, 
laughing; “ 1 do not comprehend it the least in the world. She 
surpriscKl us, as I told you, by suddenly descending upon us at 
Brighton, when we all fancied she was safely lodged for life in 
Australia. But though very showily di-essed, and perpetually 
assuring us that her husband was a man of family and fortune, 
and a most perfect gentleman, we never had any reason to be¬ 
lieve that these statements were mor« strictly correct respecting 
Mr. O’Donagough’s position in life, than respecting himself; he 
is by no means an ill-behaved person, looting more like a 
methodist parson than anything else, but no more like a gentle¬ 
man than Elizabeth’s pootUe ; and as to their manner of living, 
it was very nearly what you may remember my aunt’s to have 
been at Clifton. The carriage and horses, and the footmen, 
are all quite new.” 

“ Have yon known them long, Sir Henry Seymour ? ” said 
IMrs. Hemlersou, turning to the young baronet. 

“ Yes,—no, no, not very long, certainly,” he replied, while 
his whole face became crijnson. 

“ At any rate, you seem to 1)^ treated as a most intimate 
friend,” observed JMrs. Hubert, looking at him wti,h astonish¬ 
ment, “ and pca'luips you may be ablt^ to tell, better than any 
of us, though we are all such near relations, how long Jkirs. 
O’Donagough has lived in a tine house in Curzon-street, and 
possessed a carriage and footman to talk about.” 

“ She certainly meets me with much familiarity,” replied 
the young man, dropping his eyes, bu^ at the same time per¬ 
mitting his countenance to express no inconsiderable degree of 
hauteur^ “ yet, believe me, I have no right to boast of knowing 
much about her. I have never known her in London but in 
this same house in Curzon-street, and as far as I know, she has 
always had a carriage.” 

“ AVell, tlicJH! all we can say, dear Mary, is that our aunt 
is a richer lady than wc.imagined,” said IMis. Hubert. 

“ Oh ! she always told us she wtis very rich, you know,” said 
]\Iiss Betel'S, “ and J remember the time wdien she told ray poor 
father that slie intended to leave all her money to us, because it 
came from our uncle Barnaby.” 

‘y Nay, Elizabeth, it cannot be Barnaby money that sup¬ 
ports this gay London establishn^nt. I remember your goo<i 
uncle’s manner of liviag perfectly. My good uncle, let me call 
him too, for it is impossible that anything could be more kind 
and liberal than he was to me. But his fortune could never, I 
am very sure, support the? style of living that we have been 
hearing of to-day.’* • f 

“ Is it possible, then, that the man she brought to our house, 
just before you married, Agnes, and with whom she imj|iediatoly 
sailed for Australia, could have been rBaUy a man of famfly and 
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fortune, as she says? I remember the man perfectly. He was 
a great many years younger tlian herself, and it is hardly con¬ 
ceivable th^t he should have' married such a woman, excepting 
for the sake of her fortune.” 

“ And he was a very handsome man, too. I remember him 
perfectly, as well as you, Mary,” observed Elizalxith Peters, 
“ and I always supposed that he must have married aunt 
Barnaby, because he had no fortune of his own.” 

“Mr. O’Donagough has lost his beauty since that time, 
Elizabeth, as I think you will allow, when you see him ; and, I 
confess, I do not*-perceive any remains of it. I have not, indeed, 
the slightest recollection as to ‘what he was like, when he made 
Ids visit in Rodney-place; but at present he is anything but 
well-looking,” said Mrs. Hubert. 

“ I suppose a call upon ray uncle Barnaby's widow is a duty 
imperative upon us ? ” said Mrs. Henderson. “ 1 think my 
mother herself would say so, though she was not very parti¬ 
cularly partial to the lady personally.” 

“ 1 tldnk you must go there, dear friend,” returned Agnes, 
“ and in your case this ofering to projiriety is easily paid. Vou 
do not live In London, and may therefore consider yourselves 
safe from any great or lasting annoyance. This early visit to 
us would, I confess, rather alarm me for our peace and quiet, 
were it not that I j>erceive we are no longer of the same im¬ 
portance to her as formerly. Her manner to me is entirely 
changed. I, as well as you, Mary, escaped without even an 
embrace, and I assure you that the time has been, since her 
return from Australia, when she has held me so long in her 
arms, that I almost felt doubtful if I should escape from them 
ahve. My dear father too! Thank heaven! she seems alto¬ 
gether to have forgotten him; he is in very delicate health, and 
her vehement caresses, and unceasing attentions latigued him 
dreadfully. Besides, dear man ! he always seemed to think that 
it would be treating ray mother’s memory with disrespect, if he 
were otherwise tlian affectionate to her sister; I have perfectly 
dreaded his returning to England, lest he should be again 
thrown in her way. But she never named him, and it is evident 
to me that she has got into a sot of her own that she prefern to 
every other. I shaU return her call without the slightest feel¬ 
ing of alarm, and we can go together, if you like it.” 

It is probable that Mw. Hubert prolonged this discussion a 
little, in order to give her young friend, Caroline Seymour, time 
to recover from the very evident embanassment which the 
recent scene had occasion^ her. Her brother was still hanging 
over hef chair, and whispering something that seemed like a 
gentle remonstrance. Elizabeth Hubert sat gazing at them with 
a sort ofjioainful surprise on her beautiful and expressive counte¬ 
nance^ widch did not ^c^pe her mother, who in her heart was 
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longing even for her dearly-loved Mrs. Hendereon to go, that 
she might speak to her. 

At length the visit of her old friends, who were in London 
only for a few weeks, was brought to a conclusiiJu by Miss 
I'oters reminding her sister of the necessity for their driving to 
some distant shop before they returned home to the early dinner 
wliich was to precetle their going to the play. Sir Henry Sey¬ 
mour had taken his leave before, ayd Caroline, on whose soft 
cheek the traces of tears were visible when she raised her head to 
bid him adieu, followed him out of the room, and had not since 
retmau'd, so that Mrs. Hubert and her daught^were tele-a-tcie. 

“ AVhat can be the retison, mamma, of Sir Henry Seymour’s 
permitting his sister to make the acquaintance of Mrs.*0’l)ona- 
gough V ” said Llizabeth, the moment their visitors were gone. 

It is, it must be, his doing, and his wish. Caroline never has 
any will l)ut hi.s, yet it was impossible not to see her repugnance 
to this introduction, though she put herself forward in a way 
she Jiever did bidore to meet it. What can it mean ? ” 

“ I am (j^uite as much at a loss as you are, Elizabeth. Did 
Caroline <'ver nuaition to you hey brother’s acquaintance wdth 
the O'DonagonghsV ” • 

“ Yes, mamma; but what she said was not so much inform¬ 
ing me of Ills acquaintance with them, as inquiring of me, 
wladher tiny were really our relations.” 

And wlien was this, Elizabeth V ” 

“ During the fortnight that Sir Henry passed with ils at Paris 
last year, when he brought over Caroline.” 

Can you i-enK'Uiber (.'xactly what slie said ? She must have 
given some reason for asking the question.” 

“ I recolhad thinking that she felt very much ashamed at 
asking the (juestiou, and tliat was the reason 1 never mentioned 
it to you. She asked it very earnestly, and as if she were mueh 
interested in the answer; but tvhen 1 had replied to'all her 
questions, wdiich I did,^of course, very fraiikly, she coloured so 
much, and seemed, us J thought, to be so extremely ashamed of 
Ikt ciu'iosity, tliat I fauci(‘d it would b# treacherous, and like 
betraying Inr Jiaaing committed a fault, if I repeated the con- 
vcrsntiou to* you.” 

j' Hasslie ever referred to the conversation since? ” 

“ Never.” 

“ AVill you hill me,*Elizabeth, exactly what it was she did ask 
of yorr V ” 

Elizalxdh meditated for a moment, and then replied— 

“ 1 i-oinember perfect lythat the question appeared to me*at 
tlie time, to he a projios of nothing, afid it wius asked f very few 
hours alter’ their arrival; as soon, indeed, tis we were alone 
together. As well as 1 can recollect, her words were, ‘Will 
you tell me, dear Elizabeth, if you kave any rdations^ of the 
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name of O’Donagougli ? ’ I answered, ‘ Yes, we have; mamma 
has an aunt who is married to a ptTson of tlmt name.’ ‘ Have 
they ever been in Australia, and have tlujy a daughter ? ’ de¬ 
manded Caroline. I answered ^ Yes ’ to both these questions, 
and then ventu^t^d lo iiKiuire why she was so anxious to know. 
It was then that she seemed to think she w(is doing wrong, for 
she coloured violently, and actually tremblwi, exactly as she did 
to-day. ‘ It was my brother,’ she said, ‘it was on his account 
that I wished to know.’ I wished excessively to ask for what 
ivasonhe could be* curious about it, but I did not, because .1 saw 
that she was positively sulibring; so from that time to this, the 
name of O’Donagough has nevei* been mentioned by eithiT of ns.” 

“ Sir Henry must have met them accidentally,” said iMi’s. 
Hubert', “when they probably did us tin? honour to mention the 
relationsliip, which, perhaps, he did us tin? lioriour of disl)eliev- 
ing, ami feeling some curiosity to ascertain the truth, commis¬ 
sioned his sister to inquire.” 

“ Yes, exactly so, mamma; that is precis('ly the way in which 
I interpreted the thing myself, and it w;is because I thought the 
curiosity both natural and panjonable, that 1 chose to say notliing 
about it. Bitu it strikes me that thougJi your suggestion accounts 
perfectly for what passed at l^aris, it throws no light what over on 
the extraordinary scene of to-day. It wtis very natural that Sir 
Henry Seymour, if acquainted with the O’Donagough family, 
might doubt their relationshi]) to you, mamma ; but the having 
ascertained that such was tlio fact, could not sin-ely rcmder it 
necessary for Carfdine tp testify such (ixtraordinaiy oageruoss 
for an introduction, and such voiy vehement emotion when it 
took place. I saw Sir Henry’s countenance too, and its exjires- 
sion M^as perfectly extraordinaiy. He may liavi* bo('n very much 
surprised, and shocked too, pcihaps, at discovering that IVIrs. 
O’Dona^ough was our aunt, though that is jwesuming him to be 
a very silly jeersou indeed, but even that will not account , no, not 
in the leiist degree, he' the species of emption which his features 
betrayed. I am (luite sure there is sonu; mystery in all this.” 

“ I cannot conceife the possibility of any,” re]:i]ie<l Mrs. 
Hubert. “ The notion of Sir Ilenry Seymour and tin' family of 
O’Donagough having any mystery in conmion, is too })re]>os- 
terous; time generally explains all things, and wo must trus,*' to 
his agency, Elizabeth, to expljfchi this.” 

The few moments occupiiHl by this conversation was a longer 
period of time than Mi's. Hubei't and her daughter had pfissed 
together tete-a-tete since their arrived in Ihu'keley-squang and 
another burst of thunder at the door ‘now told them that it was 
over. Af!i:)ther, and another succeeded, as the time for the high 
tide of gossip approached, and the drawing-room looked almost 
full when ,again the thunder came, and Lord Mucklebury was 
announced. ^ 
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This facetious nobleman, though not a very intimate, was a 
very old acquaintance of the Hubert l^rnily, and seeing that close 
acc(!ss to Mrs. Hubert was for the time impossible, as every sejit 
near her was occupied, he deposited lus heavy pomofi in a large 
/antenil just InJund Elizabeth, and after expressing in cordial 
but courtly phrase his a<hniration and astonishment at her 
gi-owtii and her beauty, he began uttering and discussing jokes 
and gossip, in his usual style, concerning everybody whom he 
conceiverl to be of her acquaintance. 

“ So, Sir I‘>lward and his ricii wTird have’ settled accounts 
I hear, and are the best friends in the work! again. They 
say that Sir Edward’s management has been adniii-able, and that 
thc!re never wais known so j)roJitable a minority. It is a strange 
match that he is g<^)ing to make. I beg your pardon, however, 
my dear young lady, 1 totally forgot the near relationship.” 

“ What match, my lord ? ” said Elizabeth., striving to speak 
tranquilly, “andofwdiat rdationship does your lor<lship speak?” 

“ Mrs. O’Donagough is your mother’s aunt, my dear, is she 
not ? ” 

“ She is, my lord,” replied the poor girl, with lips as white as 
ashes, an<l a voice so hoarse as to%e hanlly intellfgible. 

Ijord JMiickkibury pei ceivcil that she was sulfering from some 
j)ainfal emotion, and a moment's thought coJivinced him that 
hc! had made a most unlbrtunate lilt, and that this colla^al 
descendant of his [iroud old friend, Lady Elizabeth Norris, wjis 
wounded beyond bearing by being reminded of her viiigar con¬ 
nections. Amus(‘d by this sfrong trait of hereditary feeling, 
yet much too really polite to be capable of exciting it further, 
his lonlshi]> rejoined in a tone of nourishing compliment. 

“ Histant as the connection is, JMiss Hubert, there is some 
share of the same remarkable beauty that I no\v see before me. 
Sir Henry Seymour would never have become attacboil to Miss 
U’Donagough, if the young lady's eyes had not sparkletl with 
something of kindred brightness to your own.” 

Another group of morning visitors entered at this moment, 
and among them Elizalxdh fancied she saw some one to whom 
she W'ished immediately to pay her compliments. It appeared, 
however, tlud upon drawing near the door, she discovei-ed that 
she w'as mistaken, for standing aside wdrile the party passed in, 
she Waited only till the doorway Wjis clear, then tflipped through 
it,, and w^as not again v^ible that morwing. 

Ml'S. Hubert had remarked her daughter’s exit; she re- 
mai'ked also tliat she did not return, and wisliing to inquire if 
it wmre any ailment wdiich *occasioued tliis sudden retreat, she 
entered the dressing-room of Elizabetlf before she pro(|&cded to 
make her dinner toilet in her own. 

“ Is anything the matter with you, iny love ? ” ^le said, 
approaching the easy-chair into whitii the young lady had 
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thrown herself; “why did you leave the drawing-room so 
suddenly ? You look as if you had been ciyiDg, Elizabeth.” 

“ No, mamma. There'is nothing at all the matter with me, 
only 1 have^been surjwised, very much surprised; but the mystery 
is quite explained. I have found out, mamma, the reason *diy 
Caroline was so anxious to be introduced to the O’Donagouglis, 
and why she seemed so extremely interestal about them.” 

“ Have you, Elizabeth ? ” replied lier mother, fh'awing 
chair, and sitting down bCside her. “ Do, pray, communicate 
the (liscovery to me, for I confess the whole thing has 2 :)iqued 
my curiosity exceedingly.” 

“ Sir Henry Seymour is going to be married to my cousin 
Martha.” 

“ Sir Henry Seymour going to be married to your cousin 
I^Tai'tba? That is a very foolish jest, my dear, whoever in¬ 
vented it,” rejilied her mother, with rather a disdainful smile. 

“ Lord Mucklebury did not speak of it as any jest, mamma, 
but as a fact perfectly well known. I am surprised as much 
as you can be,” continued Elizabeth, “ but 1 see no reason for 
(loubting its truth on the contrary, have we not the givatost 
reason for Ixjheving that it iff true V How else can we account, 
mamma, for the strange scene of this morning V ” 

‘‘ I should account for it in any way. Elizabeth, rather than 
thi||” and there was a glow of painful feehng on Mrs. Hubert’s 
clicck as she said these words, which caused Elizabeth to move 
still nearer to her, and to say as she took her hand and temh'rly 
ja-essed it, “ INly dearest mother, is there any other possible 
way in which we can account for it ? ” 

]\Irs, lJul)ert did not immediately rejily; there were many 
thoughts working together in her head, which ke})t her silent. 
Tlie young man of whom they spoke was a favourite with her, 
though tin," vexation and anxiety which he had caus(.‘d to his 
guardifiii w’ere well known to her in every })artiyular, for Lady 
8 tej»henson and lersidf were truly sisters. 'But notwith¬ 
standing all this, notwithstanding the lamentations she had 
been accustomed to hear concerning his aversion to a coJk'ge 
life, and his very blaraable frolic of secreting himself foi’ nearly 
a year from the knowledge of his attached though somewhat 
])ertinacious guardian, notwithstanding all this, Kirs. Hubert 
both liked and esteemed the youth. His tender devotkra to 
his young oiplian sister; ^liis'r(q)entancq for the wrong-hea h I 
obstinacy of his concealment exjjressed with sucli manly frank¬ 
ness; his joyous, yet gcmtle spirit, and the bright intelligence 
which* s^jarkled through every hvely sally, bad won from Iut 
approva ^.3 that she was?, aware was rapidly apjwoacliing to 
ali'ection, and the more rapidly because her husband shared it. 
Neither of tbi'in, jx'rhaps, were insensible to the evident ad- 
miratiouT with wliich I^hzabeth had inspired him, and, though 
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as yet the subject had never been named between them, neither 
of them felt indifterent about it, or unaware that it was hax'ily 
possible any man could propose for her that they should be 
more cordially inclined to approve. All this was to fully in 
Mrs. Hubert’s head to make it at all easy for her to reply to her 
daughter’s question. Elizabeth watched her mother’s coun¬ 
tenance during this interval, and, at length, She repeated, “ Is 
it poasible, mamma, to account for it otherwise ? ” 

Thus forced to speak, she said, “ Fotgive me, Elizabeth, but I ■ 
must have better authority than yours before I believe it. Lord 
Mucklcbury is a professed jester—he probably meant to mystify 
you—or it is possible that amidst his flights and flourishes you 
have misunderstood him. So I shall not set down Sir.Henry 
Seymour as iha Jiance of Miss O’Donagough, till I have learnt it 
from some other quarter than the facetious Lord Mucklebury.” 

So sjiying, Mrs. Hubert rose, and, having received a very 
fervent kiss from her silent daughter, left her room, and im¬ 
mediately repaired to that of hliss Seymoim. 

The poor girl had thrown herself upon the bed, and, as it 
seemed, had actually cried herself to sleep. She started up as 
Mrs. Hubert approached the bed, and uttering sometjiing about 
b(ung quite jishamed of her laziness, stood up, to hear what her 
kind friend was come to say to her. 

“ My dear Caroline,” said Mrs. Hubert, “will you let me 
ask you how your brother fii’st became acquainted with tEe 
O’Donagough family V ” 

An expression of the most painful kind took possession of 
the young girl’s features, and after the struggle of a moment, 
her tears began to flow. 

“ I cannot bt!ar to distress you, my dear child,” said Mrs. 
Hubert, “ nor can I comprehend how my question can do it. 
You are, of coui'se, aware that Mrs. O’Donagough is a relation 
of mine, but both her husband and herself are persons so httle 
likely to fall in jdnir brother’s way, that I feel curious to know 
the origin of their acquaintance.” 

Instead of replying, Miss Seymour only isermitted her tears 
1 1 flow afresh, and hid her face in her pocket-handkerchief. 

‘‘ My dear Caroline! This emotion is most extrsiordinary! 

If the idea oT this acquaintance is so jjainful to you, why ^d 
you appear so eager, my dear, to be included in it V,” 

“ For my brother’s sake, Mrs. Hubert, for his sake only; 
surely you must guess —* 

“ That 1 should never seek the acquaintahee for my ownf' jvere 
the words which would have followed, had not the young lady, 
recollecting that Mrs. O’Dodagough was the aunt of her kind 
hostess, suddenly stopped herself, amidst* blushes and reSeweti 
agitation. 

Mrs. Hubert waited for a moment to see 'A she would go on, 

u * 
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but finding she did not, she dropijed the hand she had taken, 
and saying, with a sigh which she could not rcpr^, “Yes, my 
poor Cai’oline, I do guess,” left the room. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

As Mm. O’Donagough descended the stairs from Mrs. Hubert’s 
di'awing-roora, she suddenly recollected the existence of her be¬ 
loved brother Mr. Willoifghby; and, with a little inward laugh 
of delight at remembering how very much she was now above 
caring for the kindness and patronage of any little old man in 
the world, she stopped short in her passage tlirougli the luill, 
though.it was ringing with the sound of “ Mrs. O’lionagouglrs 
carriage,” and demanded of the porter the address of this, till 
now, very precious connection. 

On being informed that Mr. Willoughby resided in Paik- 
laue, she determined to “take him,”as she told Patty, and the 
Misses Perkins, in her way to Hyde Park, where she intended 
to regale the world of fashion for half an hour by the siglit of 
herself and her bright-eyed daughter. Could the gentle Mr. 
Willoughby have had the slightest glimpse of fore-knowledge a.s 
to who was making her rattling, dashing way towards him, it 
is probable that, despite all his coTijugal respect for the memory 
of his fimt lady, he would have rctii\‘d to his bt'd-room, and de¬ 
clared lumself, very truly perhaps, too ill to see any one. b^or 
the irnpreasion left by liis adventures at Brighton Wiis torribhg 
and of the kind not likely to evaporate by the process of medi¬ 
tation. But though in all the ordinary affairs of hfc it may be 
very truly said, that— 

Old <'xperii nce do'h attain 

To .s'>methinf>- I ke prophetic .‘strain, 

yet in this case it would have led him altogether wrong. A 
chan|(e had come over Mrs. O’Donagough, wdiicli insured Iris 
safety more effectually than any bolts and bars could liave domr, 
for had her feelings still retained tire same ardent Avai-mth to¬ 
wards him, such impediments would hardly have rendered him 
safe. But now the temix’ist of her love was elff^ctually stilled, an i 
all that remained of tlie violent emotions which had so strongly 
moved her, w'-as a dignified yet condescending politeness, wliitdi, 
her dress also being taken into consideration, was sui'e to keep 
Mm from any further personal violenc^n * , 

Fortunately the milA old gentleman was not alone, wdion his 
drawvDg-room door was gently opened by his w'ell-taught s(‘t- 
vant, and the names of Mrs. and Mi^. O’Donagough pronounced. 
His daughter, Mi-s. Stephenson, was seated beside his arm-clmir, 
and as he involuntarily exclaimed, “ Oh dear! oh dear! ” she 
cheered him by replying, “ Never mind, papa! I’ll stay with 
you*; 1 want to see Ijer again immensely. I am told she is 
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come into a great fortune, and that she is ten thousand times a 
grcjiter curiosity than ever,” 

Tht!se words were hardly whispered, before the subject of 
them swam into the room radiant with rouge, and gmssy as the 
richest satin could make her. Had she found Mr. Willoughby 
alone, it is very likely she might have been able to speak 
plain, and that a few moderate affectionate inquiries would 
have sufficed to satisfy her feelings, and to display as much of 
her.changed circumstances as the occasion required; but the 
sight of Mrs. Stephenson inspired her with very different 
thoughts and purposes. She remembered how«the noble spirit 
on which she ])ride(l herself had been shaken by the crowd in 
green and gold; and more bitterly still did she remember how 
often the a}tj)]ication of the little lady’s eye-glass had stood in 
the stead of iwery other salutation, when she had mot her amidst 
the crowded promenades of Brighton. How her heart at that 
moment throbbed with thankfulness as she remembered that the 
lace on her mantlet cost a guinea a yard ! 

But h(‘r throat swelled, externally and internally too; a 
third chin su] )ervenod, and the clearness of her articulation was 
considerably alfeetiid. Patty followed, looking, ])asf all contra¬ 
diction, exceedingly handsome, but as much like a gentlewoman 
as a ringleted head in a hairdresser’s shop window. 

“Mow do, dear sirV” said Mrs, O’Donagoiigh, lispingly, 
and holding out a si ngle finger as she approached the idolised 
brother-in-law of former days. “ I know you are but a poor 
creature as to health, and therefoi'e I havp waived all ceremony, 
and come to impiirc for you without taking any notice of your 
not having waited upon me. Never mind about getting up; 
perha])s you hav(^ got the gout. There, there, sit down, and 
keep yourself quiet; you look dreadfully thin, to be sure, but 
yet I may }»ay you a compliment upon your complexion : i|’ you 
ain’t flushed, yorive got a. capital colour. But perhaps you may 
lie heated, sir V Dear me,! what a monstrous small room you 
have got! \Mien you are well enough to come and see me, sir, 
in Ourzon-street, you will quite enjoy the size of my rooms.” 

Inexpre.ssibly relieved, Mr. Willoughby replied with great 
kindness of manner that he was very glad she had met with a 
house she liked, and hoped Mr. O’Donagough and the young 
lady were quite well. « 

“ jfou do notrememb(frme, Mrs. O’Donagough? ” said Mrs, 
Stephenson, laughing; “ we have never met since we left 
Brighton, and the gaieties of London have put all your former 
acquaintances out of your heSd. I hope I see you very well ? ” 
“ Yeas—perfectly well, I thank you, • I adore *Lond(|i, and 
never really enjoyed my health till we settled here,” replied Mrs. 
O’Donagough. 

“ It does, in truth, seem to have agre^ with you extrenfely. 

u 2 
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You look charmingly plump and wetf, and so do03 your daughter 
too; she is so wonderfully grown and improved, that I should 
not have,known her without hearing her named. Have you 
Been your cousin Compton, lately, Miss Patty ? ” 

“No, ma’am,”said Miss Patty, very sulkily. 

“ Indeed ? That is too bad of him! ” rejoined the mischievoflB 
lady, “ for he is in the Guards now, and constantly in town.” 

“ Is he ? ” said Mrs. 0’i)onagough, in a tone of rather languid 
indiflerence; “ I wonder I have never heard Seymour mention 
him. But Henry knows,” she added, with a slight laugh, “ that 
I never patronise mere boys.” 

“ Who is Henry V Are you speaking of Sir Henry Seymour ? ” 
said Mrs. Stephenson, half amused and half puzzled. 

“ Yeas—Sir Henry Seymour ; your brother Sir Edward’s 
ward, you know. He is a great friend of ours,” she added, after 
a pause, and with her eyes very fully directed to Patty. 

“ Impossible! ” had very nearly escaped Mrs. Stephenson’s 
lips in return; for she understood the look, and the accent too, 
exactly as it was intended she should do, and Imving ideas of her 
own on the subject of Sir Henry Seymour, which rendered the 
information they conveyed* extremely far from agreeable, she 
had some difficulty not to pronounce a flat contradiction. But 
having thought better of it before the word was spoken, she only 
said, “ Have you kno^vn him long ? ” 

“ Oh! yes,” w^as the reply; but these two little words were 
spoken in a very skilful manner, and said much. 

Had Mrs. Stejihenson been rather lt«s warm-hearted and 
warm-headed, she might have given Sir Henry Seymour tlie 
advantage of a little more consideration of probabilities than she 
did upon hearing this “ Oh! yes.” But she looked at the great 
brilliant staring bejiuty opposite to her, and remembering the 
pale unobtrusive loveliness of Elizabeth, permitted herself to 
tingle to the fingers’ ends with indignation, while she received 
the impression that the man whom she had fixed upon in her 
heart for her nephew, was adoiing 'the meretricious goddess 
instead of the genuine angel. 

If not reasonable enough to acquit him, how^ever, she sooA 
recovered sufficient discretion to conceal what she felt, and con¬ 
soled herself with the bchef that she should still be in time to 
give such a caution to her sister Agnes, as might check the pre¬ 
sent intimate intercoui:se between the young people, bofoTC it 
had gone far enough to compromise the happiness of her dearly 
beloved, and greatly admired niece. 

Notwithstanding Mi's. Stephenson’s quickly awakened 
caution, the^well-conteuted Mrs. O’Donagough saw that she had 
madehin impression; and skilfuUy passed onto other thcmc.s, 
not ha#ng any wish or intention of fixing the imputation wliich 
sha-hab suggested at ^ more deeply than might suffice to plagu i! 
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the faithless Sir Henry a litlie, and add a feather to her daughter’s 
coronet of conquests, without committing hereelf by any positive 
assertions. 

“ I suppose you don’t plague yourself about goiflg to court 
now, Mr. Willoughby ? it’s a dreacnul bore, isn’t it ? But that’s 
one of the troubles which having a daughter to bring out 
occasions! ” said Mrs. O’Donagough, with a sigh; then turning 
abruptly to Mrs. Stephenson, she ad^ed, “ When is Eli 2 abeth 
Hubert to be presented ? ” 

It IS probable that this question, preceded as it was by the 
hint of Mrs. O’Donagough’s own intentions, ,raight not have 
received a very direct answer, had it not been that the fair lady 
to whom it wras addressed was entirely lost in reverie, and quite 
unconscious of everything that had been said since Mrs. O’Dona¬ 
gough’s insidious “ Oh! yes,” had entered her ears. Without 
any hesitation, therefore, she replied, with a slight start from 
the suddenness of the address, “ At the next drawing-room.” 

“ Well, Patty, we must not indulge to-day in a long gossip 
with your good uncle ; we must be off, dear, or positively we 
shall not get through what we have to do ; Lady Susan always 
keeps me such an age! Adieu! brother Willoughby! Come 
and see us, there’s a good man—it vrill do you a vast deal of 
good, depend upon it. Changing the air is always good for an 
invalid; and most certainly you can hardly have a greater 
change than from this little bit of a room to our suite of draw¬ 
ing-rooms in Curzon-street. Good morning, Mrs. Stephenson; 
of course I shall be vastly liappy to see you, if you choose to call. 
Ceremony betw’^een such very near connections is quite ridicu¬ 
lous. Good morning.” 

Mrs. Stephenson was lost in astonishment, Mr. Willoughby 
in delight, at the prodigious change which unknown cir¬ 
cumstances had wrought in the style and manners of Mrs. 
O’Donagough., * 

“ What in the world does all this mean, papa? ” exclaimed 
tli(‘ still pretty Nora, (is ?iOon as the door was closed upon her. 

“ She has ceiked to hug you, does not appear to retain the 
sliglttest awe of me, and both herself and her BroMignag 
bi'auty are dyessed a peindre^ that is to say, their dresses are 
|H!rfect. But unfortunately for such folks, there is no Madame 
anything who has taken out a patent for disclosing the secret of 
X)ulting them on. d’hajik heaven? tl)^t is a power still ^clu- 
sively reserved a nous autres, and not all the Reform Bills in the 
world can take it from us.” • 

“ Dearest Nora! that i» all very true, I believe,” said her 
father, rousing himself from the agiti^tion occa^jioned by the 
sudden apparition of Mrs. O’Donagough, and profuse^ steep¬ 
ing his handkerchief in eau de Cologne; “ but whs# are the 
peculiarities of dress, compared to thosf^ of manner ? j. dp as- 
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sure you, my dear, that I have th^rery greatest desire to bo 
kind and cordial to all with whom I became connected by my 
first marriage. I have very particular reasons for wishing it. 

But this good Mrs. O’Donagough’s manner used to be-- 

however, there is no occasion to say anything more about that 
now ; I am very thankful, Nora, very thankful, indeed, that it 
is quite changed. I reaUy hope, my dear, from their dress and 
appearance altogether, th£^t some considerable fortune has come 
to them. It must be on the husband's side, for I am pretty sure 
there was no chance of such a thing on here. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Compton certaiiily is a woman of good fortune—^but I think I 
have understood-” 

“ Oh! yes, papa; Mrs. Elizabeth Compton’s fortune is 
disposed of elsewhere ; none of the satins and liices come from 
her—I am really dying with curiosity to find out what it all 
means. By your leave, cher papa! I will ring the bell. I must 
positively make a few inquiries. Be so good as to send my page 
up stairs,” was the order given when a servant answered the boU. 

“Ah <ja, Achille? Vous avez des yeiix, mon enfant. 
Dites-moi un peu quelle sorte d’equipage etait-il qui vient de 
partir? ” 

“ Superbe, Madame.” 

“ Et les gens ? les chcvaux ? ” 

“ Superbes, Madame; tout dtait superbe—^parfaitement bien 
montd.” 

“ C’est bon. Va-t-en.” 

“ Now is not this most extraordinary, papa ? Do you re¬ 
member Mrs. O’Donagdugh’s style of trotting about Brighton ? 
Oh ! you must—for how often did she make you trot with her ? 
And you hear what her present style is! Is it not mysterious ? ” 

“ No, my dear; not if Mr. O’Donagough has got a fortune 
left him.” 

“ Tnat is true, certainly ; and yet, in all case’s of that kind, 
one is pretty sure to hear of the fortune first, and gee the effect 
of it afterwards.” 

“ That makes no great difference, Nora. They could not 
spend all this money if they had not got it; and I am certain 
nobody can feel more inclined to rejoice at their good fortune 
than Ido.” 

“ Did you 6bserve what she said about Sir Henry Seyrhour, 
papa ? ” 

“ Not very much, Nora; I was really selfish enough to be 
thinking of myself, and of the great comfort of her being more 
quiet in her manners,” replied the gentle Mr. Willoughby. 

“ I shall vhjit her, papa, I am quite determined upon it.” 

“ Dc^’ my dear; it will be very good-natured of you.” 

“ Perli^ps not quite that,” said Mrs. Stephenson laughing; 
“ nev®rtheless, my motive is not a bad one either—I cannot 
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comprehend the thing at an—Seymour, of all men in the world! 
I must throw some light upon all this, papa, and I know not 
any mode of doing this, so effectual, as introducing my own 
radiant presence into the scene of action.” * 

“ If there be a mystery, Nora,” replied her father, “ I cer¬ 
tainly can name no better investigator than yourself; but I 
suspect you will find none. My go^ sister-in-law has by some 
means or other grown, rich, and this, somehow or other, has 
rendered her less affectionate, or, at any rate, less demonstrative. 

“ I do not think I should mind asking her to dinner now, if 
you and Agnes will arrange it all for me.” • 

“ Very well, papa; nans verrons. And now, good bye; I 

have a thousand^things to think about and to do.” 

« 

So had Mrs. O’Donagough. On re-entering her carriage 
she seated herself with an energy of descent that severely triSl 
the temper of the springs, and set the two Miss Perkinses 
swinging. “ I have got that much out of her, at any rate, 
Patty, haven’t I, my dear? ” said she, dismissing her extra chin, 
and recovering her voice. 

“ About M iss Elizabeth’s going to court, mamnia ? Yes, I did 
want to get at that, and now we have it, safe and sure,” replied 
I’atty, joyously. “ I must say I ^^hall enjoy going the same day 
that slie does. vShe is such a quiz of a girl! and oh ! so proud 
and stiff, Matilda! I am sure she would make yoa both sick if 
yoii could see her; she is ten times worse than she was at 
Brighton.” 

“ d'he Lord forbid, Patty! for see her they shall, you may 
depend upon that. Upon ray life, girls, she has no more colour 
than my pocket handkerchief, and though I won’t pretend to 
say tliat her features are bad, I give you my honour that she’s 
no more to be compared to Patty, than chalk to chec^. But 
here we are,•girls—out with ye all! this is the court-dress 
maker’s, and now you shall see if I don’t make Donny’s shiners 
gallop : he told me to spare nothing in our court-dresses, and 
I don’t intend it. Dear Lady Susan ! what should we do without, 
her I I promised I would send her a plume exactly the same as 
my own—and that shall be one of the handsomest that ever was 
seen at St. James’s. She disserves it, dear kind soul! for if she 
hed not ofiered to present us I should have had to ask some of 
my own nasty stiff-backed relations * and, after aU, you know, 
there is not one of them that is the daughter of an earl. She 
shall have her feathers, dgar old soul 1 she may (iepemrupon it, 
and her table too, every night if she likes it, with her own stakes 
and her own party.” 

This fateful eflFusion was confidentially uttered tiie ear of 
Miss Louisa Perkins (now promoted to the regular, 'ibut by no 
means sinecure place of Mrs. O’Dofiagough’s toady) hs they 
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walked together up the stairs which led to IVIadame Boulton’s 
splendid show-rooms. 

“ Oh I what a sight! did you ever! ” exclaimed Patty, as 
she entered' this fairy-land of woman’s wishes, and of woman’s 
dreams, embodied and tangible. 

“ Dear me! how beautiful! ” cried Miss Louisa. 

“ Oh ! goodness! how lovely I ” sighed Miss Matilda. 

“ Can you fancy any Woman looking quite ugly in that 
angelic bonnet ? y demanded Patty. 

“ Let me see Madame Boneton herself,” commanded Mrs. 
O’Bonagough. •, 

These k^t words were not spoken in a tone to be neglected, 
not to mention that the elegant young lady wh^p rejjlied to them 
had seen the splendid equipage from which the speaker 
descended. 

“ Madame will be here immediately,” said the elegant young 
lady. “ She is at tliis moment engaged with tlic Duchi'ss of 
Liddesdale respecting her only daugliter, the beautiful Lady 
Isabella’s presentation dress. But she must have nearly liuished, 
for they liave been here a long time.” 

“Isn’t it lucky, Louisa?” whispered Mrs. (TDonagough; 
“ now we shall be able to find out exactly the right thing. One 
beautiful only daughter going to l)e presented, especially as she 
seems to be of suitable rank, may safely serve as a pattern for 
another. Let us sit down here, Louisa, wliile we wait. Isn’t 
it all lovely ? ” 

“ Lovely indeed! ” responded Miss Louisa. 

“To be sure I do sometimes think,” said Mrs, O’Donagough 
with a fulness of satisfaction which for the moment banished 
all reserve, and made her almost think aloud, “ I do some¬ 
times think, Louisa, that gieat abilities, thorough real cleverness 
I mean, is a better fortune for a girl, that is supposing she is 
tolerably well-looking, than almost any money-5 in the world. 
You know I open my heart to you about everything, and there¬ 
fore I don’t mind telling you that my father and mother, not¬ 
withstanding their high birth, and great gentility, had no more 
right to expect that 1 should ever be in such a place as this, 
ordering court-dresses for myself and my daughter, than you 
have to be queen of England. Oh! dear!—how well 1 remember 
going shopping^in our little town, where my father was the rector. 
It was a very fine living, and a magnificen t parsonage-house; but 
I do so wellremember my contrivances togethandsome ball-dresses 
for myself and my sister Sophy—ha ! ha! lia! —I can’t contrive 
to make you exactly understand all abeut it, but to be sure I have 
managed, from^that time»to this, to get on monstrous well.” 

A mCvement in an inner room, and then the stately march 
of three ,lidies out of it, followed by Madame Boneton, an- 
notinccd that the consultation was broken up; and in another 
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minute, the ele^nt young lady having whispered something in 
the ear of the imperial-looking mistress of the establishment, 
Mrs. O’JDonagough’s highest state of felicity began, by seeing 
that august personage approach her, and hearing* the enticing 
words, What may I have the honour of showing you, ma’am? ” 

“ I wish to see whatever you have of the very best and high¬ 
est style, by way of court-dress. Presentation dresses—that is, I 
mean, for my daughter; of course I ^o not mean that / have never 
been presented—that would be a good joke, Louisa, wouldn’t it ? 
But nevertheless I wish that my own dress should be superb, and 
that of my daughter something nearly equal tp it. By the way, 
what did the Duchess of Liddesdale order for Lady Isabella?” 

Tliis was said in Mrs. O’Donagough’s best manner, and if 
overheard by her husband would unquestionably have won from 
him the cordial exclamation of “ Well d(jne, my Barnaby! ” Its 
effect on Madame Boneton was just what she intended. 

“ You know her grace, madam?” 

“ We meet at every party throughout the season, but I won’t 
tell you that we are great friends, which I dare say you saw as 
she passtH^ But the fact is, my. daughter has stood in the way 
of Lady lJR)ella more than once, and the foolish^duchess cannot 
forgive it. I don’t care a straw for that, however, it only piques 
me to keep up the rivalship. I often say that the duchess’s 
jealousy of iny daughter will make the fortune of my dress- 
makei-s. What has been ordered ? you must positively tell me, 
Madame Boneton, what has been ordered to-day for Lady 
Isabella?” 

Mtidarae l^neton was almost as* clever a woman as IVIrs. 
Barnaby, and immediately gave such a description of the noble 
young lady’s dress iis enabled her to dispose of various articles 
for which she was rather particularly anxious to obtain a sale, 
and tlie business ended by a dress being ordered for Miss Patty, 
and for her 'iiamnia likewise, both of wliich were ingeniftusly con¬ 
trived in such a manner as to accommodate more embroidery, more 
flowei’s, more fringe, more tassels, more spangles, and more lace, 
than any two liressos ever carried before into a royal presence. 

It would be too difficult to describe justly the swelling jojT, 
the broadly-smiling contentment, the swimming ecstasy of Mre. 
O’Donagough, as she made her last conge to Madame Boneton, 
for any wise pen to attempt it. ^ She hardly Mt the ground be¬ 
neath her feet as she* descended to her carriage, though had the 
ground beneath her feet been sentient, the unconsciousness could 
not have been reciprocal, for not only did the high coiisciousness 
of wliat she had been a4)out dilate her majestic person to the 
eye, but it gave a firmness to he* tread which might have 
rivalled the sublime march of an elephant. 

“ Let this plume of feathers follow me to my carriage,” she 
said; “I mean it as a present to a friend, and will leaye it as I 
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go home; rmember that every direction I have given be accu¬ 
rately followed. The slightest inaccuracy w'ill be remarked; and 
as expense is no object, let every article be perfect, absolutely 
perfect in it» kind.” 

The two Miss Perkinses, intimate as they were with Mrs. 
O’Donagough, had never seen her at anything like this degree of 
elevation before ; there was a sort of sublime excitement in all 
her looks and words that aUnost made them tremble, and which, 
added to the orders they had heard her give, made them follow 
her down stairs, with feelings of veneration almost too profound 
to be pleasant. ^Iven Patty herself was perhaps a little aston¬ 
ished, but she had too much inherited firmness of spirit to be 
overwhelmed by it. 

“ Isn’t mamma a first-rate thorough-goer ? ” she said to her 
friend Matilda, while waiting for Mi-s. O’Donagough’s not 
very easy introduction of herself into her carriage. “ How she 
has wriggled papa out of his stingy ways, to be sure! ” 

Betw^een the dwelMng of Mis. Boneton, which was in St. 
James’s-street, to that of Lady Siisan Deerwell, which -was 
situated in Green-street, Grosyenor-square, Mrs. Q|ponagough 
never uttered a word; it is probable that her feelil^ were too 
big for utterance. When tlie servant’s inquiry for her ladyship 
was answered by the single word “Yes,” Mrs. O’Donagough broke 
this expressive silence by earnestly ejaculating “ Thank God! ” 
and having, as usual on all visiting occasions, told the dear 
Perkinses to sit still and amuse themselves till she came back, 
she proceeded, followed by Patty and the plume, up the 
narrow staircase, to the dirty little drawing-ro<pa of her noble 
fiiend. 

Lady Susan was sitting, as was her wont, in an old-fashioned 
shabby-looking arm-chair, which, like all the rest of her furni¬ 
ture, had more of that sort of antiquity about it which results 
from lon^ and constant use, tliaii from the w'ell-*preserved, or 
well-imitated stateliness of the renaismnee. Her ladyship’s cap 
was of exceedingly dirty bionde, and her ladyshijt’s gown of 
exceedingly long-worn satin. A cat, in better case than any¬ 
thing else in the apartment, was seated in a chair opposite to 
her, while on a perch close by it, all natural hostility betw'een 
the parties appearing to be extinguished, screamed a magnifi¬ 
cent cockatoo. The note of welcome uttered by this amiable 
creatijre rendered all other.>greetings forfeome time inaudible, 
but at length it betook itself to silently nodding its head, and 
then her ladyship was heard to say, “ Never mind, never mind 
the bird. There, sit down, sit dowrf both of you, but don’t 
disturb the cat. ‘^••Take tha/i chair, my girl, tliat one out there; 
I can’t ha^'e my cat disturbed.” 

How ^re you, my dearest Lady Susan ? ” said Mrs. 
’O’Doimgough, in an acewat of deferential affection; “ is that 
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abominable rbenmatism that tormented you so last night, more 
quiet to-day ? ” 

“ I don’t know, I am sure, anything about it just now, for 
I’ve been busy—I’ve been making out ray card account for the 
last month. But I tell you what, Mrs. O’Donagough, the tea 
you gave me last night was most abominable—so weak, I mean. 
You must recollect, if you please, that if I come to your house 
to play cards, I do it out of pure kindness, of course, to give a 
gocKi style to your rooms, you know—1^ then I must have tea 
that will keep me awake, remember. !]^[)sitively will not play 
without it.” f 

“ To be sure not, my dearest Lady Susan ! Good heaven ! 
of course I I am so very much obliged to you for naming it! it’s 
so like you ! such kindness! so very friendly! I am sure I can 
never thank you enough ! ” 

Tliis series of exclamations acted much as her ladyship’s own 
hand did upon the back of her ladyship’s own cat, which, jealous 
it may be, of the near and piissing approach of the visitor, was 
come to look after her own intiTcst, and now sat in tlie venerable 
spinster’s In short, Mrs. .O’Donagough’s gentle touches 

so lar rubbed down the temper of the old lady, th?it she said with 
rather unusual civility, “ Well! and what do you come for now? ” 

“ Give me that box, Patty !” said Mrs. (PDonagough, with¬ 
out making any direct reply. “ Here, m^ dear(*st Lady Susan, 
is the real object of my coming. May 1 flatter myself that these 
feathers suit your taste ? ” 

“ They are well enough for feathep,” replied the noble, but 
very sour-looking maiden; “ but it is quite nonsense, and out of 
the question, if you suppose I can stick them on by way of a 
head-dress to go to court. That may do all very well for a 
young girl, like your blowsy miss there, with a cart-load of curls 
on her hefid, but you know w'ell enough it won’t do for me; I 
must have a lap to wear with them, if they are to be of*any use.” 

“ Of course, my dearest Lady Susan, 1 never dreamt of any¬ 
thing else ; but as I observed to Patty, as we drove along to 
Madame Boneton’s, it would not do at all for me to take the 
liberty of buying your ladyship a cap, till your ladyship had 
been kind* enough to tell me what sort of one your ladyship 
would like.” 

“ Why, for that matter, the'j^’s no such gfeat variety, Mrs. 
O’Donagough. The* only question is between Brussels point 
and blonde, and I like the Brussels point best.” 

“ And Brussels point it sliall be, my den,re8t Lady Susan. 
And now about the day* you know. The next drawing-room 
is fixed, Madame Boneton tells me,* for the 29th—I hope that 
will suit your ladyship ? ” 

“ Suit ? humph! I can’t very well say it suiis me Mrs. 
O’Donagough, for the plain truth isj*! have got no suit at all. 
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It’s years and years since I last went to court, and I tlioilght 
you knew tliat I should never have dreamed of going now, with 
no earthly motive but just to present you and your daughter. 
I shoTild new have dreamed of going, if you had not promised 
that I should have no trouble at all about it, and what’s more, I 
won’t neither. Really I have no notion of it, it is quite too bad.” 

“ My dearest Lady Susan! ” began the ftrightened Mrs. 
O’Donagough, “ you Imve ^pnly to say exactly what you want 
and wish, and Madame Boneton shall send it in without your 
having the least tfoul|([^ in the world. Will your ladyship have 
the great kindnes| to give me a little list of everything you would 
like to have, and I will see to it, witliout giving your ladysliip 
the least atom of trcfiible in the world ” ? 

“ There is no need of a list, Mrs. O’Donagougli,” replied 
the old lady, taking a long pinch of snuff; “ I only want a 
proper dress to go to court in. * The train must be black velvet, 
and the petticoat satin ; I don’t care twopence about the colour. 
Only don’t forget the gloves and shoes, you know.” 

“ I will forget nothing, dearest Lady Susan ! You will go 
with us, then, on the 29th ? ” 

“ Yes, if a’l my things are sent in properly. Without my 
having any trouble about it, I will.” 

“ Good morning, then, dearest Lady Susan! I will take care 
that everything shall be right. Good morning.” 

“ Take the plume back with you, for mercy’s sake. I can’t 
think how you could be so thoughtless! How do you suppose 
my old Alice would like to have the plague of fastening it in V ” 

“ To be sure ! what a^fool I am! so very thoughtless! Take 
the box again, Patty,— Good morning, dearest Lady Susan ! ” 

“ Good bye. There, that will do—I hate shaking hands. 
Take care that I get some good tea tins evening, Mrs. O’Hona- 
gough; don’t go and forget that.” 

“Depend upon it, dearest Lady Susan! depend upon it; ” 
and with these words Mrs. O’Donagougli at length tore herself 
from her most valued friend. 

“ To be sure notliing ever w'as more kind and flattering than 
-dear Lady Susan Deerwell’s behaviour to Patty and me. People 
may call it illiberal, or affected if they will, but I,do like the 
nobility, and it is no good to deny it,” said Mre. O’Donagough 
as soon as she .was re-seated in her canlage; and she them 
added./ “ I hoi)e you won’t be tired with £\j little more driving * - 
you two I mean, Louisa and Matilda—for you will have to get 
home to«.Brompton, you know ; but I really must go down to 
Madame Bon<5ton’s again.” 

Her obsequious friends, of course, assured her that the 
^eatest j^easure they could have was to go about with her. 
On again reaching the portico of this votary- thronged temple 
of faSqpnf Mrs. 0’Don|gough, in her usual unceremonious 
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manner of settling all things in which the dear, good PerKUiscs 
were concerned, proclaimed tliat she did not wish them again to 
enter it with her, and taking Patty, with the footman and the 
box, mounted to the shrine, before which the priestesses were 
still performing their respective offices. The most exact and 
satisfactory orders were then given respeGtin|f the court-dress of 
Lady Susan Deerwell; with a hint, in conclusion, that her 
ladyship did not wish her ladyshiplg bill to be be sent in to her 
ladyship till Christmas, at wliich season her ladyship always 
settled all her ladyship’s accounts. 

“ Good gracious, mamma! ” whispered Patty, as they 
dt«cended the stairs, “ how frightened the old woman will be 
when the bill is sent in; I thought you were goin^ to- make her 
a present of it all, and I am sure she thought so too.” 

“ I dare say she did, my de^ir,” replied Mrs. O’Lonagough, 
“ and I had my suspicions that V^u might fall into the same 
mistake, and it was just for that reason that I made you come 
up, and left the Perkinses in the carriage, because I hope it will 
be a useful lesson to you, Patty. When people have a great 
object in view, my dear, and your papa says our going to court 
is a very great object, they shodld always mak» use of every 
means in their power to bring it about. But when it is done, 
Patty, they of course owe it to themselves to take care that the 
sacrifices they have made to obtain it should become as 
bttle injurious to them as possible. This is the principle upon 
which 1 have just acted, and you may depend upon it, my dear 
child, that wdthout firm and steadfast principles of action, no 
one w'ill ever get honourably and prosperously through life.” 

“That’s all very well, mamma,” reidied Patty; “but III 
bet you five pounds the old lady will never speak to you again 
after she finds out the trick you have played her.” 

“ Well, my dear,” returned her mother, with great dignity 
and composijre, “ and wdiat difference will it make to me 
whether she does or no V I choose to have a person of title to 
introduce me at St. Jshnes's: to obtain this, I submit to endure 
considerable annoyance, and to suft'er many inconveniences. 
Good—^1 ought to do this; 1 should be unwise if I did not.* 
But the object once obtained, should I be wise to submit stiU to 
these annoyances V No, Patty; wliat was wise before, would be 
foily after, and render me totally unworthy of the confidence your 
fidher reposes in me. llemember Ill t^iis, my dear girl, and always 
act, as much as possible, in conformity to my example.” 

At this moment Mrs. O’Donagough’s carriage, which had 
been obliged to make wa)*for another, recovered its place before 
the door, and the mother and daughter entered it, the happier, 
and the better, for the delay ; for the yomig lady fi^t that she 
had listened to wdiat might be very useful to her, one day or 
other, while the elcJ-'*" Hue enjoyed the ^ost delightful ^tj^action 
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that can warm a parent’s heart—^namely, the consciousness of 
having established an excellent principle in the breast of a child. 

CHAri ER XXXI. 

Two of the most exciting events that her greatly-varied life 
had given rise to, were at this time rapidly ajjproaching TVIrs. 
O’Donagongh. The first was being presented, together with 
her jmung daughter, at the court of her sovereign ; the T)ther, 
the giving her first^ball at home. 

After a very long deliberation, it was decided that both these 
momentous events sliould take place on one and the same day. 
There were tinne reasons against this arrangement, but there 
were more for it; and moreover, of the latter number were the 
two overpowering facts, first, that, with the exception of the 
train, the wdiolo court dress mfght be worn by both ladies at 
the ball, and secondly, that having assembled together every body 
they knew, no other opportunity would be so favourable for 
making the important circumstance of their presentation gene¬ 
rally known. 

This point -once settled, the wdiole body and soul of Mrs. 
O’DonagoUgh ivero offered up with a sort of desperate intensity 
to the business of preparation. Far dilfercut indeed, and 
triumphantly did she remt'mbcr the dilfercnco, wcrri; ht^r prepa¬ 
rations now, from what they liad been the Last time she antici¬ 
pated tlie pleasure of seeing her oion relations,'' as she ever 
describtid both families of Stephensons, as well as (leneral 
Hubert’s. Perlnqis the only ])oint of resemlfiance was, that the 
“dear good Perkinses” avere aiding and assisting at both; 
and here thert? certainly was no change,—for at Bia'ghton they 
had devoted themselves wholly and solely to do jVIrs. O'Dona- 
gough’s wall and pleasure, and so they did now. Miss .Matilda, 
indeed, w?is no longer the same animated creature she wais then, 
for she had, ever" since the unhappy affair of Mr. Foxcroft, 
entirely changed her style of dress, and ner tone of inannei-s. 
Instead of i)ale pink ribbons, and variegated wa eaths of roses 
jftid geraninins, she now confined herself wholly to white rausliji, 
and the dark, but gracious, decoration of la jienr (ics ■renccs. 
Her style of conversation, and, indeed, her wdiole di'portment, 
had undergone a change equally remarkable. She sighed a great 
deal, and v(;ry seldom laug]jccl,’'and though it is jiossihle that 
in her tfte-a-ttlc intercourse with her ever-faithful Patty, some 
traces of her former gay dis*position might recur, she liad 
decidedly assumed to the eyes of all others that most interesting 
character, a disappointed young lady. Her first meeting with 
Mr. Foxerifft had been a little awkward, but the gentleman, 
ayant pris sa partie, exhibited so little consciousness that any¬ 
thing particular had ever passed between them, that at 
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length the two Miss Perkinses made up their minds not to 
care a farthing about it either ; and had it not been that Miss 
Matilda had a little prematurely communicated to most of her 
friends and acquaintance the probability of her sqpii changing 
her name, the Mdiite dress and la fieur des veuves might have been 
altogether omitted. Perhaps, however, it was better that things 
should be as they were. The white gowns, and la Jlcur des 
veuves, produced together a sort of transition state, from which 
it was much easier for Miss Matil(?d to canerge again into the 
bright light of love and hope, than it woitid have been had 
their picturesque and gentle sadness never been assumed. Mrs. 
(I’Donagough’s ball appeared extremely likely to I'estore the 
fair mourner to rainbow tints and frolic smiles, if. anytliing 
could ; a7id in hict, after a few days of doubtful gladness, 
during wliich slie had listened almost in silence to Patty's 
joy(7us anti(;ij)ations of this day of (lays, her s])irit yitdded itself 
to the delicious impulse of reviving hope, and upon her young 
friend’s exclaiming, “ Well waltz till five in the morning, 
hlatikla ! see if we won’t,” the mists of disappointed tenderness 
disj)ersed, like a cloud Ix'foretlie sun, and, phoenix-like, she rose 
from tlie ashes of the flame wliicli had so nearly sonsumed her. 

When the master of a house says, “ I wisli you to invite 
everybody you know, and that no expense be spared to 
make tlu' thing go off Avell,” the thing, let it be ball, rout, fete, 
champetre, or wliat not, is pretty sure, even in the hands of an 
ordinary female, to bi( a very dasliing affair. Wliat, then, was 
it liki'ly to become in those of iNlrs. O’Donagough V Time 
presses, and papt.;r wanes, or whole pagns might be tilled in a 
very us(.'rul and interesting manner, by describing all tlie superb 
devices to whieli tliat higli-sjiirited and tasteful lady had recourse 
in order to make her ball outsliine all other balls. Mr. 


O'Donagough AvitnessiMl all this, but breathed not a single 
restraining syllable; indeed, it Avas quite etident that his 
object Avas to fiiake a great display, and though his mind Avas 
a good deal occupied by»alfairs of a private nature, he from time 
to time found leisure to exclaim in the most encouraging 
tone, “ "W ell done, my r>arual)y! ” On two points only 
did he offer any observation that could be construed into inter¬ 
ference': the first Avas concerning the third draAving-room, 
which he informed her must be kept altogetlua- sacred to the- 
four or five t;ai-d-tab]es Avhich by^great ingenuity it was «iado 
to accommodate,: the second was concerning the champagne. 
“ I Avill take care,” he said, “ that it shall all be of a proper 
quality ; but yon must repiemlK'r that a fcAV dozens, wdiich I 
shall set jipart, and mark Avith a crosSj are kept^exclusively for 
the card-room. And you must remember, likewise, my l^aniaby, 
that Richardson, the waiter, you know, that I have hi^ed occa¬ 
sionally for that room, mmst not be ca|Jed away for anything 
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else; I will give him his orders as to the manner in which he is to 
wait ujx)n ns. And now', my dear, I shall trouble you wdth no 
further instructions; attend to these, and I will venture to 
predict thatr everything will go well, and perfectly to my satis¬ 
faction. I have alren-dy told you that the longer the dancing 
is kept up the better, and with Patty’s charming spirits, and 
yours, my dear, there will be no difficulty about that.” 

“ None at all, Donny, dear; never you fear about that,” 
replied his thrice-happy wife; “ and as for the other things, 
you may dipeiid il^)on it I will do ray best. About Richardson, 
and the wune, an^ all that, of course there will be no difficulty, 
because you will give him your own orders, and he’s a fellow 
that understands at half a word. But about keeping tlSs 
third room sacred, as you call it^ I am afraid that w'on’t bo 
quite so easy, for you know, Donny, that when the other rooms 
are full, people will be running in here for air, aii^.'for the 
comfort of the sofas in that beautiful recess, and I am sure I do 
not know how' I sliall prevent them.” 

. “ Never mind, then, my dear ; I’ll manage all that my.sclf. I 

won’t have any candles lighted up in the rec(^ss, as there gene¬ 
rally are; and then, as it is such an out-of-the-v/ay corner, no¬ 
body wdli be likely to get to it. I know, how'ever, as well as 
you do, that the room is sure to bt* full, particularly at the 
beginning of the evening; but that will be of no great conse¬ 
quence if you will take care to collect all the loiterer's wlni^i you 
go down to supper. If we get too busy to relish fui'th.er inter¬ 
ruption, it w'ill lie easy enough to shut the doors while you are 
at supper, and lock them, too, if it w'as necessary; of course, if 
any observation was made, you would just mention that the 
gentlemen art; at supper.” 

Mr. O’Donagough knew his admiralde wife too well to think 
that after this sliort collotpiy there would be any occasion to 
Bay moKi. Frt)m that time his happy Barnaby had the delight 
of proceeding with her pre])arations unchecktxf and uninter¬ 
rupted l)y a single observation from him. 

Some speculative pef)plo may, pcrlm])s, suspect that, among 
Mrs. O’Donagoiigli’s widely -spread invitations, some might fail 
of their etfoct, and that she would have to sustain ^ many dis¬ 
appointments ;” but all such are completidy raistaktm. The 
ceasons which ./‘all the world,” with wonderfully few exsep- 
tionsi,. find for accepting an invitation ,fo a ball known to, be 
given on a large and handsome scale, are more various than “all 
the woKld” is itself aware of; whereas the effective objections to 
it, if the virtue of the fairinviter tura never been imjjugned, and 
a few people of fashion aye known to be expected, are few iiulocxi. 

As ta Mrs. O’Donagough, though by no moiins of a doubt¬ 
ing or timid temper, she herself hardly dared to anticij>ato 
the Bijcctsss wliich attended her. For some excellently good 
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reason or other, almost everybody she had ventured to invite 
chose to (X)me, and what with friends, and friends’ friends, her 
list of accept ances far exceede<i her hopes. 

So actively and admirably had this liighly-piiei lady ma¬ 
naged lur affairs, that when the morning of the 29 th arrived, slie 
found herself perfectly at leisure to indulge in a most luxuri¬ 
antly long toilet in preparation for her appearance at St. 
ffaiues’s. d’lie wom^ who, as all we]l-inform^ persons know, 
even at the very outsCT of her career, had so well understood what 
tln‘ habits of ptiople of ftushion required, as to* i>rovide herself 
with a Betty Jacks, was not likely, in this full-blown and pros¬ 
perous period of her existence, to want a lady’s maid perfectly 
acconi]>lished in her profession. Mrs. O’Donagough was happy 
enongdi to have attadied such a one to her service, and by half- 
])ast eh'ven o’clock the two dear good Miss Perkinses, and IVIrs. 
l>uhq)fi)id (the./ibigail) stood beside the bed, the sofa, and the 
chairs of Mrs. O’Donagough’s apartment, very nearly “in act to ” 
woj‘slii]i the gorgeous paraphernalia thereupon displayed. 

J'’(.)rtiuiatv.ly, the bedroom of Patty was close beside, or 
r:ith('r close beliind, that of her mamma, and thus the adoration, 
tlk' swei't coimnotion, and, in a word, the wliolc bjwration of 
dressing, went on in the two rooms as if they liadbeen but one. 

d’o any ])ers()n who loved the study of natural history, it 
would have been ]»leasing to s(‘e how prettily the generic fea¬ 
ture's of the mother and her offs])ring displayed themselves, 
'riure was j)reci.se]y the same movement of the different 
muscles, as tlui different causes of activity presented them- 
s Ivv'S. d'he nerves, and, indeed, each distinctive faculty, 
seemed nio\ed by the self-same spring; and one might, almost, 
have persuaded one’s self that the existences of mother and child 
were one, so peifect was the 

Union in partition 

wliich they exliibited. 

By degrees, however, the absorbing interests of each sepa¬ 
rate min‘t)r coin}».dle(l tlfem to cease the delicions intercourse 
b- twccii room and room, with wdiich the business had ojK'ned. 
iMiss Louisa, becauie fixed where she could gaze at and applaud 
hi I S. C)'i)r.nagough; Miss hlatilda became lixe<l where she could 
g;!,ze at and a]>])1aud Patty; while the almost omnipresent Bump- 
ford gdided from room to nxam, ^ith rapture oA her lips and 
jtins •betw een her te('th,«ti1], one by one, every costly article of 
the multitudinous toilet wars adjusted. 

“ Now, ma’am,” said the ladievS’ maid, “ I do think that Aveiy- 
tliing fe (juite perfect. Andf to be sm‘e, I never did, in all my 
experience, see any ladies look so glori«us in coilrt-dresses as 
you and hliss Patty. Jsu’t it true, ladies?” sla^cousiinued, 
turning to the two faithful Miss Perkinses, who haa newer per¬ 
mitted an eye to wander during the whole process, “ isA’t it 
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true? Did you ever see anything so noble as my mistress? 
What a presence! I shall wonder if the Queen, and all the lords 
and ladies, don’t pay particular attention to her. How the 
plume sits,*h*ia’am, don’t it? And then the sj)read of the petti¬ 
coat, showing off so beautiful the embroidery and the bunches of 
flowers! I would not live with a lady as didn’t go to court, if 
they would double my wages.” 

“I wish, Bumpford, you would just seiiif you can’t tighten 
mjf body the lea^t bit in the world ; 1 look rather larger tlian I 
ought to do, don’t I, Matilda, alx)Ut the small of the waist V ” 

“ Oh! Pattr, you are perfect! ” exclaimed her entliusiastic 
friend, with hands clasped, and shouldei’s elevated, as “others 
use, who sport with ” the plastic feelings of young ladies undpr 
similar circumstances. 

“Very well, then,” returncfl Patty quietly, and for the 
moment, at least, |)erfectly satisfied—“ very well, then. Bump- 
ford ; perhaps you hiui better let well alone. Of course I don’t 
want to be pinched any more, if I can help it—1 know that I 
can hardly draw my breath as it is.” 

“ Nonsense, Patty ! ” exclaimed Mrs. O’Donagough, indig¬ 
nantly • “for mercy's sake, don’t speak so like a vulgar house¬ 
maid. How do other ladies draw their breath, I should like to 
know ? ” 

“ Don’t you talk, mamma; I am sure it is quite imj)ossible 
you can be tight-laced, such an enormous size as you are.” 

“ Oh! my dear Miss l^atty ! how can you say such a woi’d ?” 
cried Miss Perkins; “ there is something so noble in your 
mamma’s look, that 1* am sure it would be all the pities in the 
world to alter it.” 

“ Lord bless me, Louisa! you need not fly out so,” responded 
Patty ; “ who told you that 1 wanted to ,‘ilter ajiything ? Ydu 
had ipuch better mind your own business, and not try to set 
mamma against me.” » 

“Hold your tongue, Patty,” said hlrs. O’Donagough, too 
happy to be angry at anything ; “ yofi never looltcd so W(dl iji 
your life. I should like nothing better than just to see Miss 
Elizabeth Hubert stand side by side with you, to-day; she is nn 
more to be compared to Patty, than the sun to the moon—is she ? ” 

The good humour of Patty thus judiciously restoi-ed, the 
four ladies descended to tlie firawingrroom, where the thotightful 
Mre. O’Donagough had* ordered biscuit and wine to be placed, 
to be^iile the few last moraents before the clock announced tliat 
they ihight set out for the dwelling of Lady Susan. 

Like all other ladies who know what they are aborffc, Mrs. 
O’Donagough and her daughter had been refreshed by a basin 
of i^u^ dimng the progress of their dressing; nevertheless they 
both feL ^thankful,” as Mrs. O’Donagough expressed it, “ for 
a goOd glass of wine.’^f And a good, or at any rate, a full glass 
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of wine she took, and another after it, as she remembered how 
overpowering it must be tb find one’s self lace to face with the 
Ciuecn ; and then, as she stood with the open.decanter in her 
lil)eral hand, urging the spinster sisters to take aiiother glass, 
she once more replenished her own for the sake of saying, with 
becoming unction, “ Well, Tatty ! here is good luck to us! ” 

The few last moments of all were given to admiration of the 
drawing-rooms, prepared as they we^e for the festivities of the 
evening, and then the mother, drawing herself up before one 
])ier-gliis,s, and the daughter before the other, tliey awaited, with 
beating hearts, and radiant eyes, the arrival of ^fheir equipage. 

“ Here it comes! mercy on me! 1 almost wish it was over! 
flust sliake out my train once more, Bumplbrd: come along, 
Tatty. Take care of yourselves, girls! 1 am glad we settled 
that you should stay all day, and dress here, for I know I shall be 
dying wlien I come back to tell you all about it. Now then ! ” 

And in another minute, the mother and daughter, placed 
oj)])osite to each other, that each might gaze upon each, were on 
their way to J..ady Susan Deerwell’s. Tiie old lady made her¬ 
self to be waited for so long, that Mrs. O’Donagough’s wrath 
out-blazed her rouge, and, together with her three glasses of 
wine, caused a redness of the no.se, that by no means tended to 
tranquillise the fi()rid tone of her general ajpearance. At length 
the tall pale figure of Lady Susan, perfectly well-tiressed, but 
having discarded whatever nee<ll(?SB decoration Madame Boueton 
had bestowed upon her, entered the carriage, offering so remark¬ 
able a contnust to the two figures already in possession of it, that 
each of the tluee became aware of it. Thud silent observations 
ran thus— 

“ ^'diat a quaker-like object! ” thought Mrs. O'Donagough. 
“ It is well I’atty and I have some style about us, or the whole 
jvarty vv^ould be pivssc*d over as horrid hum-diums.” 

“Oh! the^ hideous old stick!” thought MissTatt/; “but 
she is no bad contrast, ^hough, to such a girl Jis me.” 

“Mercy on me! how shall I ever stand this!” thought the 
noble spinster. “ I liave the greatest mind in the world not to 
go now. 

Hut, happily for the debutantes, her ladyship recollected that 
if she did not go, she should not only have to pay for her own 
di •OSS, but be obliged to give up ij^e high play in whicli her so\il 
deiightod, or at lejist lO abandon on« of the most comnwdious 
scenes lor it that she had ever enjoyed. So she looked at her 
two companions and smiled, without uttering a single* word of 
salutation, good, bad, or iiidiffereut. 

“ Good morning, deiirtist Lady SiDUin! ” said Mrs. O’Dona- 
gougb, perfectly sure that her ladyship’s silence proceeded from 
envy and mortification at the splendid appeiU’anco of terself and 
her daughter ; “ I hope we have not hurried you? ” • 

V 2 
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I wish we had settled to go an hour earlier,” replied the 
old lady, perusing the figures of her c^ipanions from top to toe; 
“ however, I flatter myself the crowd will be very great.” 

This war literally thinking aloud, and might have jmzzled 
any one who had li.stenc.d to it, but that Mrs. OT)onagt)ugh did 
not, having caught sight of some passing plumes almost as 
umbrageous as her own, and becoming from that moment too 
intent upon peeping into every carriage passed, or passing, to 
have any distinct consciousness of what was said in her OW 71 . 

The crowd at*St. James’s w-as as great as her ladyship could 
possibly desire, apd it was not without difficulty that the tliree 
ladies made their way up stairs, and into the presence'chamber. 
By the time they had achieved this, the senses of Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough were so completely bewildered, that she knew not wdiat 
was said to her, wMch way to turn, or what to do. On reaching 
the top of the stairs, her first movement was to seize u]K)n the 
arm of Lady Susiin, but this did not answer, for the wily old 
lady felt that if she submitted to this, the crowd in w hicli she 
Avas glorying would have availed her notlving, and, therefore, 
without the slightest ceremony she shook off the wa'ighty arm 
wMch had seized her, and sayiVig, “ Take hold of your daughter's 
arm, hlrs'. O’Donagough, and w^xlk on,” she managed to glide 
forward alone, and perform the duty she had undertaken with 
as little identification of herself with her protetiecs^ as it was 
well possible to imagine. 

But if Lady Susan Deerwcll had reason to I'ejoice in the 
crowd, Mrs. O’Donagough and her daughter liad still more ; for 
so completely had they both lost all idea of wiiat they ought to 
do, and where they ought to go, that but for tht; impulse from 
Ivdiind, and the occasional repetition of that useful warning, 
“ Go on—go on,” it is probable that they wamld have performed 
some very extraordinary evolutions indeed. 

As it was, hoAvcver, they reached the royal ’-uly in safiiy, 
but so much before they (ixj)ectod it, that Mrs. O’llonagough 
started A\itli such violence as neai'ly to oxtinguisli the oyes of 
the unfortunate individual against wiiom she retreated. 
'Having, however, recovered her equilil>riiim and her conseious- 
ness, she began to make the most violent desire to i)aiW 5 e and look 
about her a little ; and nothing short of the gentle violence 
applied to her huge elbow couk], have induced her to ] )ass on. 

Fifiding that no choice..was left her, »she perforce followt'd 
the line that w'as moving oft‘, and having, by a magnificent 
tossing round of her lofty head, ascertained tliat Patty followed, 
soon reached a point where she found herself at liberty to 
breathe, look about her, and make herself as consj^ieiious as 
jjossible. I Now it w'as that she found tlie pleasure Avhich she 
had promlised herself not altogether imaginary. Till fhis 
delightful moment, she had been really hurried on in a manner 
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which had made her almost forget her own magnificence, her 
daughter’s beauty, and the deliglit of exhibiting both in such a 
prtisencc. But now she awakened again to a delicious con¬ 
sciousness of it all, and every inch of her seemed to become 
instinct with lofty thouglits, and dignified delight. 

“ Where is Lady Susan, ray dear?” she demanded of her 
staring daughter, in a tone considerably more sonorous than was 
usually heard from the spot wheni she stood; “ I can see her 
nowhere;! We must stay here, my love, and wait for her.” 

d'hc blooming I'atty, nothing loath, dreV’up by the side of 
her mamma, and the two ladies stood together in the most 
conspicuous place they could contrive to occupy, talking in 
whispers of all ai’ound them, and bringing into action such a 
variety of 

Neds, and becks, and wreathed smiles, 
as speedily made them the object to wdiich every eye within 
reach was dirc“ctcd. 

Not long after they had taken jmsesvsion of this station, a 
group a])proached from tlie j)reson<;e-chamber, which, for a 
moment at least, drew all eyes from INlrs. O’Donagough's 
gei’anium velvet train, and flowcr-and-fringe-bedecked white 
satin petticoat, nay, even from Batty’s pink, and‘silver, her 
tassels, and her trumpery, her rouge, and her ringlets, to 
fix th(!mselves on tlu; vc'ry daintiest vision that ever seemed to 
come direct from Baradise to grace the circle of a mortal’s court. 

This was a young lady from whose beauteous eyes seventeen 
summers had scarce sidliced to banish the shy, bright, gazelle¬ 
like glance of childhood. There waS a look of innocent and 
delicate timidity in her sweet face tliat, liad need been, would 
have called around her a lody-guard of all the preux checalien^ 
within reach, and yet there was so much of easy grace in every 
movement of her tall siiglit person, that one dared not apply 
the (‘jtithet shy to ?ter (though one might to her eyts), lest it 
should do lier the vil(j wrong of suggesting an idea of aw'kAvard- 
ness. I lei’ dress, tram and all, was of white satin, the corsage^ 
being decorated only with pearls, and resembling in form to that 
most of fasliions in which Vandyke delighted to paihtf 

liis fair and nobh; ladies. A narrow bandeau of pearls sutliced 
to vSeeure the feathers that gracefully droopexl over her dark and 
luxuriant hair, which was parted without ringlets, and gatliered 
into a rich ( Jrecian ?.iiot behincl. • • 

Had this beautiful girl been seen surrounded by none but 
gract!S and nymphs, sh(^ would have slioue among tkem like a 
planet among the lesser stars, and might have clialleiiged not 
only the court of St. James’s, but tkat of AVdildsor too, with all 
its beauties, dead as well as living, without anji danger of 
meeting a rival; but there was something smgul#.rly stril^’ng 
in the contraGt oll’ei’cd by her peculim’ly reliinxl appearance and 
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that of poor Patty, who chanced at the moment of her appear¬ 
ance to be in possession of all eyes, exc(;pting, indeed, those 
which Avere fixed by preference on her inairnna. There was a 
smile on more faces than one, as she advanced, among those 
who love to mark whimsical eontrarietic^s; but this smil(^ clianged 
to a look of unmixed astonishment when Mrs, O’Donagough 
was seen to stretch forth her enormous arm, and seize upon the 
hand of the delicate creature who was winiiing her way oinvard 
through the yielding crowd. 

Every one, of necessity, left the presence-chamber in single 
file ; and it was only when tlms seized upon that Elizabeth 
Hubert, for she it was who was thus unluckily encouTiterod, 
turned round her head to look for her mother. Mrs. Hubert 
was close behind, and desjnte the equaltle composure of mind 
which she usually dis})layed, she noAV coloured chicply, and 
shipped fomard to take the arm of her young daugliter, with a 
sort of maternal instinct, not altogether unlike wliat a dainty 
doe might have felt, on seeing her pretty fawn run down bv a 
huge elephant. 

“ Well! my dear Agnes! if this isn’t luck ! ” exclaimed Mrs. 
O’Donagough, .elcasing the daughter Avhile she made a step in 
advance to clutch the mother. “ T am monstrous glad to sii(5 
you, for Ave have absolutely lost T.ady Susan. But I don’t 
mind it at all now that we haA'C met you, for we can all go on 
together, and then the cousins can look at each other a little, you 
know ; that’s AA'hat girls love. But Avhat made you dress her so 
very plain, my dear V I sujipose you think it suits her ; every¬ 
thing dependsupon style, certainly. Fatty looks Avell, don’t she V ” 

While this was iittercid, the imprisoned Mrs. Hubert walked 
onwards Avithoiit raising her t'yes from the ground, and her 
friends must forgive her if, fu once in her life, the (pai(‘t, unpre¬ 
tending sell-possession of Iter character gave AV'ay before tho 
nervous agitation produced by tliisencounter. Yet in the midst 
of it she felt glad, rather than sorry, that General Hubi'rt wa.s 
not with them ; and though really frighttaiod by th(^ lou'l tone <.»f 
her aunt’s terrible laugh, which she well knew must bc' bringing 
:ili eyes upon tliem, site struggled to sustain such an appearance 
of composure under tlie infliction, as should prevent her fi’om 
herself becoming a part of the comedy they looked u])on. But 
there was one Avbo, notwithstanding all licr eiforts to look tran¬ 
quil, sa A” that she aa'^jis sufler.ing, and thereupon, Avitli more zeai 
than discretion perhaj)S, pressed for-Avard to rescue her and her 
blushing d",ugliter from their painful companionshij). 

Let Sir Henry inquire for the carriage, mamma! ” said 
Elizabeth, on seeing him approach, and (piite forgetting all she 
had been meditating upon lor the last three Aveeks. Without, 
speaking a v'ord to eithei- party. Sir Henry Seymour wedged 
himself rether unceremoniously between Mrs. Hubert and her 
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daughter, silently offering an arm to each, which was as silfently 
accepted. But Mrs. 0’I.>onagough was not to be so dismissed. 
Keeping fast hold of Agnes, notwithstanding the difficultiee 
offered by the pre.sence of the crowd to an arrangement which 
placed four persons in a row, she put her other arai behind her, 
and pulling Batty, who was following closely at her heels, into 
a situation favourable to the mancBuvre, she contrivcnl by a 
sinhlen jerk to withdraw Mrs. Hubert’s arm from that of Sir 
Henry, saying at tlie same time, “ ftive your other arm to Patty 
—^there’s a g(jod fellow; ill take care of m)*i»iece, if you’ll look 
to the girls, Sir Henry.” 

For a moment the young man forgot his secret, and all the 
fears connected with it. “ Pray take my arm, IMi*^. Hubert,” 
he said, without noticing the request of Mrs. O’Donagough, or 
appearing either to see or feel Patty, whose phuncs were in his 
face—but this imprmlence wat; bitterly repented when his indig¬ 
nant fdlow-voyagc'r pronounced the monosyllable Jack ? ” in 
an accent which lie perl^*ctly understood, though nolxidy else 
did. The dfiKit was magical; Mra. Hubert’s arm was instantly 
resigned, ami his dbow presented to Patty instead. “ Will you 
take my arm, hfisB O’Donagougli! ” he said, ie a tone so quiet 
and subdued, that Elizabeth, who had no notion that the word 
Mrs. O’Donagough ejaculated had any referimce to him, instantly 
fancied that tend(;rne.ss towards Patty occasioned this softened 
tone, and that, althtiugh he might probably not have wishdf to 
distinguish his Jiiiacec by any jiiiblic attention, he could not 
resist tlii! temptation tliiis thrown in his way. lliis confirmation 
of Lord Mucklebury’s inUOligence c:iu«ed her to shudder from 
head to foot, a vmy natural cousoquence of whidi wiis, that she 
withdrew her arm from that of the tortured young man, and 
making a sudden movement forward, urged her way tlirough 
tlie <;rowd alone. 

‘•1 beg your pardon, Mrs. O'Donagough! ” s«id Agnes„ 
forcibly witTidrawiug her imprisoned arm; “ but I must beg you 
to let me follow Kliztdieth.’' 

“ (3b ! by all means, my dear; of course, I shall see yoff 
to-night.” 

Thes« last words, uttered very nearly in Mrs. O’Donagough’s 
loudest key, were at least satisfactorily heard by tliose around 
though, if heard, they were urdieeded by ^er to whom they’ 
'were addressed; fo*-too well tlid Mrs. Hubert compr^iend the 
fueling whi(di had c;uised lurr daughter to drop the arm of Sir 
Henry; ami too anxious was she to be with her, to leave any 
faculties at leisure wliePewith to listen to her tenable aunt. 

As Agnes retreated, Mrs. O’Donagough p:issed behind Patty 
and Sir Henry, and, possessing herself sans ceremonie of the 
arm which poor Elizabeth had quitted, marched *him forward* 
in a jrosition as completely contr^ted to that ^hich he had 
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held^a few minutes before as it is possible to imnciiie—I\Trs. 
Hubert and Elizabeth being upon Ins arras in the first case, and 
Mrs. O’Donagough and Eatty in the second. 

Having t|ius by forte of arms compelled the unfortunate 
Sir Henry SVymoui’ to remain exposed, in this conspicuous 
condition, to the eyes of half his acquaintance for a longer 
space than any jiarty ever lingered in the same purlieus l>ef(-rc, 
Mrs. O’Donagoug’h at length prepared to desc,cu(l the stiiirs, 
and, having retiched the door of exit, called aloud in bin- own 
strong voice for*Mrs. O’Donagoughs carriage and servants, 
while from time to time she requested the still firm!y-]jt‘ld Sii’ 
H enry to call for fnicm also. But though these calls wm-e ably 
secondtsd by the officials around, they win-e all in vain; no 
servants, no carriage could be found. For the first five or 
perhaps ten minutes, Mrs. O’Donagongh v^as not displeaserl 
with the bustle and the fuss tlius occasioned, b(H;;nis(' she wa.s 
herself the cause of it; but, by degrees, as the fact became 
more and more evident that there mvally was no ('arriagi' at 
all in waiting for her, she ceased to swell from dignity, though 
nature appeared to be carrying on the same operation within 
her through the* agency of ragc^ As equipage after (equipage 
di-ew up foi others, wdiile she remained waiting in this disolate 
condition, the irritation of her tilings caused her ri-peatedly to 
run forth almost under the horses’ heels, in order to asce rtain 
by ocular demonstration wbethcr it were, indivd, jiossible that 
a lady poasessing a carriage of her own, with horsi's, coachman, 
and footman to boot, could possibly be thus iibandoned. I'hese 
repeated sorties luid, for thij comjiany present, sm vants included, 
the twofold advantage—of disq>laying in the broad light cff day 
her own magnificent figun^ to the gaze of all, and of r(mdi'ri!jg 
Sir Henry’s tete-h-tetc with her daughter almost tis retnailcable 
as she could have herself desirtid. 

• The pew young man was certainly at his wits’ end, and 
perhaps a little furthei*, for he really fV-lt distracfiMl by the 
manifold misfortunes w^hich had that morning fallen iqMui him, 
aiid which were not a little aggravated l)y seeing Sir EdAvanl 
Sttr,)henson pass by during one of Mrs. O'Donagough’s 
little out-of-door excursions and shire at him and I’atty, as 
they stood tete-a-tete and arm-in-arm together in a corner, 
with a degree of astonishment that seemed to dtqa'ive. him of 
the power of speaking, for i^»assed on witliout addressing' 
him. 

At length, however, after every carriage and every soul 
belonging to them had been driven aw*ay, the long-lost equi¬ 
page made its appearance and wdien Mrs. (l’J)oiiagough’s 
vociferous indignation permitted the voices of her servants to 
be heard, she learnt that they had been employed in the service 
L^y Sygan Deerwell, who had appeared at the door, sum- 
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moned them to attend her, and then ordered them to take her 
home to ( Irecn-street. 

“ Well! that is so like my poor dear Lady Susan! ” cried 
hirs. 0’h>on;igough, still treiuhling with rage; liow I will 
scold lier for it! Get in, Patty! Shall I set you down any¬ 
where, Sir Henry'? ” 

“No, 1 thank you, ma’am,” replied the irritated young 
man, with wdiat seemed to be his; last possible effort at con¬ 
cealment of the feelings which had tortured him, and then, 
slightly toucliing his hat, he made way for iS? servant to close 
the carriage-door, and wais out of sight in a inoment, 

“ Ain’t I glad she will have In'r dress to pay for! ” exclaimed 
JMrs. O’Donagongh to I’atty as tlie carriage drove off. 

“ And aiji’t J glad wu^ plagued that conceited Sir Jack as 
we did! ” resj)Onded lier Hvely <laughter. 


CHAPTER XXXTI. 

A LARGE dinner-party asstanlded at General Hubert’s after the 
draw'ing-room, chiefly consisting of family connections, most of 
whom had that morning |»aid their compliments at St. James’s, 
and all of whom w'crtj ainmigst the guests invitSd to Mrs. 
O'Donagoiigh's ball at night. 

'I'liere ha.d been too mu(;h vexation endured by Mrs. Hubert 
and her daughter in the morning, for eitlier of them wdllingly 
to have discussed the cause of it, and if tlu'ir feelings only had 
been consulted, th.e names of JMrs. and JMiss O’Donagough 
Avould most assuredly never have l)»eii mentioned. Rut Sir 
EdwuiT;^^ Stephenson, who knew nothing of all this, no sooner 
jierceived that the ice-plates wxtc all removed, the grapes duly 
ciix-uilated, and the door closed upon the last of the attendants, 
than he sahl, addressing himself to Mrs. Hubert, at whose right 
hand he wais seated, i have Ixjen excessively vexed t*)-day, my 
dear Agnes! ■’ 

“ ImleedV I am Wy sorry to lie.ar it,” she repMed; “may 
I ask the cause of your vexation, Sir Edward V ” 

“ Yi'S, you may, and J will tell it you frankly. That 
Seymoiii', *vlioin, notwithstanding all our quarrels, I love as if 
lie were my owm son, is most decidedly acting either like a fook 
or®a knave; 1 cannot tell you half the dis«ppointmout and 
v.'xation this causes«me. 1 thfuig^jt him such a nohle^iearted 
fellow', and gave him credit for so intelligent and so refined a 
mind, that w hat J have seen to-day has surprised, as much as 
it has |>uined me,” * 

“ \Vhat is th;t.1 you are saying, Edward, wdth so very grave a 
hice? ” said General Huhert; “1 think 1 heard somoyiing about 
surprise and pain. Is the communication a secret betAjipen you and 
Agnes ? 1 hoijc nothing has happen*!^ seriously to vea* youT ” 
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‘‘ Yes, but there has, Hubert,” replied Sir Edward, in an 
accent that showed he was very nmch in earnest; “ but tlie 
cause of my vexation is very far from being a secret now, and 
even if it were, there is no sort of probability tliat it.should long 
continue so, Tliere is not one of us, 1 believe, who has not the 
honour of knowing Mrs. and Miss O’Donagoiigh, nor is there 
one wdio does not know something, more or less, of my late 
ward, Sir Henry Seymour; ^therefore, good friends, you are all 
fully competent to judge of the degree of pleasiirci with which I 
should see Sir lI^tTy bestow himself and liis noble fortune on 
the young lady I mivc just mentioned.” 

“^Nonsense, Sir Edward!” exclaimed the general, indig¬ 
nantly ; “ I too have lieard this inconceiv'ably silly report, but 1 
really never expected that I should hear it repeated by you.” 

“ J^or would you, Hubert, had I not this day seen what too 
strongly confirms it, to leave me the same comfortable convic¬ 
tion of its falsehood which I enjoyed this morning. It was 
Mucklebury who first told me that the infatuated b( *y had engaged 
himself to that tremendous-looking Miss O'Donagougli, whose 
very beauty is revolting, and whom 1 should have thought 
completely fori»ed to disgust Seymour, instead of cajjtivating 
him; for \»hich reason I venturtH rather cavalierly to assure 
his lordship that he was mistaken, and eviai Avhen he gravely 
repeated that he knew the fact from the very best authority, 1 
still wholly disbelieved it. But you know what the a^lage says 
oil the article of se(dng. It is not on the testimony of Lord 
Mucklebury, or that of any lord or lady brei^tlung, tliat 1 would 
luive believed Ihuiry Seymour caiialile of such preposterous 
folly; but wdien 1 beheld him this morning marching through 
the crowd at St. Jami's's, with the inconceivable inotln'r on one 
arm, and tlie indescriliable daughter on the otlier, I knew not 
what to think. For must it not be some feeling greatly ap¬ 
proaching-madness, which conitl induce such a man as Sir Henry 
Seymour to make sucli an exhibition of himself V 

“ it was doubtless exi vemely simple, and extri'inely civil of 
him,” replied (leneral Hunert, “ but it surely is hardly sullicitait 
«to justify your belief that he is going to many the young lady.” 

But tliat is not the ivorst of it. Bdicre lie laid heen hiking 
bhorn, or what he had bet-n doing with them. Heaven knows; 
but it was, I shojild think, ncairly an hour after I had seen Hie 
trio pasisin the manner 1 have described, that I at. last got down 
stairs, after having been detained by meeting an old aiaiuaintanco 
from Berlin, whom I had not seen for years, and there, at the 
bottom of the staircase, in a corner as much as possible out of 
sight, I Ibund 8k- Henry apd liis fair young friend tctc-a-tc.t.c^ 
long aftc.T the great majority of the company had driven olf. 
The girl, was hanging on his arm in a sort of familiar way 
that I cqjinot bear to tli^jik of, because it convinces me tliat 
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even' if he be not fool enough to think of marrying her, he has 
been wicked enongh to make her believe he does.” 

“ And the difference between the two is hardly worth dis¬ 
cussion,” said Mrs. Hubert, suddenly rising and giving Lady 
Stejjhcnson the mystical glance which makes it law that all the 
ladi('S present shoiiLl instaiitlj’- rise too. 

General Hubert lookoil surprised at thi.s unusually early 
retreat, Are you going to leave already, Agnes'? ” said he. 

Yes we are, general, by your good leave,” she replied. 
“The morning lias been a fatiguing one ftlrElizabeth, and I 
really dare not proi)ose leaving her at home this evening, tliere- 
fore 1 mean to depo.sit her upon a sofa till it is necessary to 
attend Mrs. O’Donagougli’s festivities.” 

Whether Goieral Hubert’s rapid glance towards his daugh- 
t(:*r, when these words were spoken, threw any light upon tJiis 
movement, might have been doubtful to all but hi.s wife; but 
she })erf‘ectJy v.a'Jl understood the feeling that led him without 
any furtlier (jiicKtioniiigs to open the door for them, and which 
caused him, as she ])aased, to snatcli her hand, and wring it with 
strong emotion. Yet Agnes had never, even to him, Ix^trayed 
her susjn'eions I’especting the feelings of Elizabotii’s young heart 
towards )SirJ I(mry vSeymour, nor did he giuiss them ndw to their 
full extmit. l>ut he thouglit he had seen very decided proofs of 
aduiiration on tlie ])ai t of the young man towards liis daughter; 
and tliougli he wislied a year or two might elapse, and give them 
time to know eacli other, before any thought of marriage was 
alluded to, he had be'n for some time watcliing every trait in 
his characti'r will) <li>ep interest, and iMxd begun to contemplate 
the iih;ji. of a near and dear connection with him as an event that 
lie .sliould no( only ap}»rove, but very cordially rejoice in. 

jMost (lisla^leful, therefore, was the rumour, which had 
reached him from more than one quarter, of Sir Henry 
Seymour's devotion to jMiss O’Doiiagough, and steaiWastly did 
he. Ix'.licve t*; thing to be impossiliJe, till he saw the effect 
which the re]>etili'ni oT it produced on his wife. But whatever 
feelings of vexation fiiul displeasure it might have caused the 
genered to hear such news confirmed, its effe(;t on his wife wife* 
mucJi mora painful still. She knew, though he did not, that 
lier JClizabetli A\'a.s no longer “ fancy free,'' and though the con-* 
viction of this came too late for any caution car her ])art to do 
iiruch good, Imr an:»iet.y on tlfe sybject was lessened,*if not 
altogether removed, by the conviction that the young man was 
devotedly attached to her, and that he was one to whom she 
could intrust the happiness of her heart’s dearest treasure with 
confidence. Such b(ung tlie case, it must Ite superfluous to 
state that the report of Sir Henry's attachment to Lit cousin 
had been listened to witli a very anxious mixture fear and 
incredulity; but, improbable as it aj^peared to her, «o maiiy^ 
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circumstaiiceB had occurred to confirm it, that, when she left 
the dinner-table, the incredulity had pretty nearly vanished, 
while the feju* was strengthened almost into certainty. Had it 
not been, h^'wever, for Caroline’s strange conduct, and sub¬ 
sequent agitation when the subject was named, Mrs. IJubert 
would still have been inclined to doubt not only the truth of all 
she had heard, but also the testimony of Sir Edward’s s^yes. 
But her imagination could suggest no other interpretation of 
Miss Seymour’s emotion than that her hesart revolted from the 
connection her 151Sfc>ther was about to form, though her devoted 
love for him led jier to assume a degree of civility towards the 
young lady, which was altogether foreign to lier feelings. 
During the few days that the jxtor girl remained in Berkidey- 
square, after the visit of Mrs. O’Donagough and her daugliter, 
she had appeared so dreadfully embarrassed whenever they were 
spoken of, tl»at the subject had betm dropped by ]\Irs. Hubert 
from mere pity ; and now that she was gone to visit friends at 
some distance from London, tlie n'collection of all she had said 
and all that she seemed ashamed to sixy, did more to strengthen 
the report than anything slie could liave done or said, had she 
remained with 1 hem. 

On rciaching the hall, Elizal)eth took a side candle from the 
slab, and proctieded with it to her own room ; and thither, in a 
few minutes aft('rwards, her mother followed. 

“ You are ill, my dearest child! ” said Mrs. Hubert, on 
perceiving her sitting pale and motionless, while large tears ^ 
were sadly coursing e<idi other down her cheeks; ‘Yny darling 
Elizabeth ! tell me what* is passing in your mind ! Trust me, 
sweet love ! you will feel the better for it.” ♦ 

“ Mamma! how can I tell you what I am unalde to explain 
even to myself? I would not wish to have a secret from you. 

If I have been w^eak and foolish, I would rather you knew it 
than notj dearest mother! but I cannot tell how it lias all come 
about. I did not think that I could have been—no, and I do 
not think so now—so veiy weak, so very foolish, so everything 
that 1 should most dislike to be, as to fanc'.y myself in love, 
‘and that, too, with a person who was loving another all the 
time! Oh! mother, your daughter ought not to be so vile as 
that.” 

“ The vileneas does not re§t with you, my child,” replied • - 
Mrs. Kubert, with strong, emotion. “ You believed yoursc-lf 
beloved, and had reason to believe it. But this is a theme on 
which 1 'feel that I must never diiyc to speak. With you, 
Elizabeth, the impression will be soon effaced, believe me it will; 
you shake your head, but -you cannot shake my belief, dearest: 

I speak with perfect confidence. If you have loved this man, 
it ^as bec»'ase he appeared to you, as he did to me, worthy of 
"your love. Now we find/:hat he is not so, your feelings towards 
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him will change, and that so completely, as to mak^ you doubt 
that you ever entertained them.” 

“ That may be. But when shall I forget, mamma, that my 
forward vanity mistook what I suppose was fric‘: 3 dship for his 
sister’s friend, for love ? It is not my love for him, but my 
contempt for myself, that will make me miserable.” 

BTou will see this matter in a dilferent light a little while 
hence, Elizabeth; and that difftirent*light will be the true one. 
But as yet this is perhaps impossible, and I will not harass your 
spirits now by disjmting about it. Perha^,'dearest, it will 
be best that you should not go to this detestable ball to-night ? 
There are enough of us assembled here, aU desperately bent upon 
the enterprise, to satisfy the claims of relationship, were she ten 
times our atmt; indeed, it will be best that you should remain 
quietly at home.” 

“ It would be a great deal best for my pleasure, mamma; but, 
unless you insist ui)on my staying at liome, I had rather go.” 

“ There may be much to try your spirits, my dear child, and 
it is quite clear they are not very strong to-night. Neither you 
nor 1 should choose that anythiiig you may chance to feel 
sliouhl be suspected.” 

“Trust me,” said Elizabeth, beseechingly. 

“ T will trust you, my sweet girl ^ you shall go or stay, just 
as you lik(i best at the moment; there is no occasion to decide 
about it yet. If 1 were you, dearest, 1 would lie down. Claridge 
can easily arrange your hair again.” 

Elizabeth silently nodded hiT assent, and, after fondly kissing 
her ])ale cheek, her mother left her. • 

(.lirreturiiing to tlie drawing-room, Mrs. Hubert found the 
whole party, consisting of Lady Stephenson, and her sister-in- 
law Nora, Mrs. Henderson, Elizabeth Peters, and tw’-o Miss 
Nivc'tts, Avhom, by some of her skilful manajim'ings, Mrs. 
O'Duiiagou.i^i had contrived to inscribe on her vLsitftig list, in 
high, and aimost loud debateg concerning the possibility of Sir 
Henry Sey)nour’s having fallen in love with Miss Cb’Donagough.^ 
Lady Stt‘])honson gave it as her oianion that all things wu're 
possil)le^ but that the thing umhu' discussion was not probabl(?.» 

Mi‘s. Henderson observed that, after the scene she had wit- 
ne.s!s<“.l l)etw(‘en Miss Seymour and the O’Donagough ladies, shw 
could (,!nt(‘rtain no doubt wdiatcver of the truth of the report 
they had heard, imisfugch as the ytRing lady’s conduct Was per¬ 
fectly natural rq)oii that theory, aud perfectly unintelligible 
uj)on every other. , • 

IMiss Petc'i s dc'clared that, though IMrs. O’Doiiagough ivas her 
aunt by marriage, she must say tliat«be thought her more likely 
than any one she ever knew to take in a young mm^ aud make 
him marry hc'r dangiiter, whether he would or no. •« 

The two Miss Nivetts both folioMcd on the samc«ide,l5i^ 
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one, and then the other, remarking that nothing occurred 
so constantly as instances of men l>eing drawn in to marry odious, 
disagi’eeable women, and exactly tlie very sort of people they 
most dislikof^l, by mere art and good management; and that 
was the reason, to their certain knowledge, why so many ad¬ 
mirable young women remained single, just because they ^uld 
not condescend to do the same sort of tin ngs themselves. A^|k)th 
these young ladies were considerably past thirty, their judgment 
had naturally njuch weight; but, notwithstanding tliLS, and all 
that had precedechit, Mrs. Stephenson scrupled not to raise her 
silver voice in the glorious minority of one, and to proclaim Ikt 
positive and complete conviction tliat, Qitlier from knavery and 
misciiief, Or from fun and foolery, the report was altogether an 
invention, having no more foundation in truth than the cele¬ 
brated error which in ages past had assigned to our humble 
earth the honoured place of centre to the solar system. 

On the appearance of Mrs. Hubert, her opinion was eagerly 
called for by the wdiole party ; but her answer was morf; oracu¬ 
lar than satisfactory, being summed up in that very safe formula, 
“ Time will show.” 

An hour of’two followed, wiiich were wiled aw’^ay by coffee 
and criticism. The court circle, as a mattix of course, pjissed 
under a general review, a*d then, for the gratification of Mrs. 
Hendemon and her sister, the only ladies present wiio had not 
been that day at St. James’s, Mrs. Stephenson entered upon a 
very graphic description of the dress and appearance of Mrs. « 
O’Donagough and her daughter, obseiving'that as all present 
were either her relations,”or her relation’s relations, there could 
be no sort of objection to her speaking with unaffected t'j uth of 
the general effect produced by them upon all beholders. By this 
time the gentlemen had joined the party, and many a burst 
of irresistible laughter from Fredeiic Ste])henson attested his 
continued enjoyment of liis pretty wife’s powere eff persiflage, 
though he ceased not to protest all the time that he did not at 
all approve ■ quizzing the O’Donagoughs, that O’Donagough 
himself was a capital good fellow, and that he meant to invite 
thorn all to dinner, to meet Seymour, very soon, 

At length the clock struck twelve. 

“ The carriages have been waiting a long time, Agnes,” said 
the general, “ and, if we intend to go at all, I think we must go 
notv.” '■ ' ^ 

The whole party declared themselves to be perfectly ready, 
but where was Elizabotli ? 

“ Wait for us one moment! ” said Mrs. Hubert, as she left 
the room to inquire how her daughter had decided. It was 
with a very gentle hand that Agnes opened the bedroom door, 
for she was <liot without hopes that she should find her cliild 
jBileep. Had she decid»od upon going,” thought she, “ we 
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slioiilti have seen her in the drawing-room ere this.” But she 
was mistaken. Elizabeth was seated, fully prepared for the bah, 
her dress no otherwise differing from that of the morning than by 
the removal of the train and plume. She was reading, and her 
beautiful features showed no traces of their recent emotion, 

“ You mean to go, then, my dear love ?” said her mother. 

" Yes, mamma! I am quite ready,” she replied ; and quickly 
wrapi)iug her shawl about her, shc^set forth upon an expedition 
which any one, w'ho could have known what w'as passing in her. 
lieart., must have allowed required more*" courage than the 
mounting many a “ deadly breach” has done^ 


CHAPTEU XXXIII. 

Though, for some cause, which it is reasonable to suppose was 
originated by the retiring timidity of his natme, Mr. O’Dona- 
gougli did not himself go to court, he was nevertheless exceed¬ 
ingly anxious to receive a full and true description of all that 
had befallen his lady and their daughter there, and accordingly* 
was in waiting, together with the ISlisses Perkins, to receive 
them on their return. “ Where the deuce hav5 you been stay¬ 
ing all this time? ” demanded Mr. O’Donagough the instant his 
wife’s portly person was within the library door. For in that 
sanctum, the only spot uninvaded by preparations for the ball, 
were the party to dine, and, with the exception of the dear inter¬ 
val of dressing, recreate themselves till theii' company arrived. 

“ M'hat in the world have you been about ? ” reiterated Mr. 
O’Donagough. 

“ iiy, part of the time, my dear, we have been in the 
]»resence of Her Most Gracious hlajesty, by w^hom we were 
received in the most flattering manner possible. 1 am sure I 
quite longed to stay and talk to her, she looked so very obliging. 
Well, and pfg’t of the time w'e w^ere wdth all the rest dlf the fine 
folks, you know'—^seeing, and being seen, Donny, and I know 
one young lady by sight, at any rate, who was pretty tolerably^ 
Tidmired, 1 can tell you. I never did see a girl stared at ^ 
Patty w'^as—that’s the fact. God knows I don’t want to flattei^ 
her, and luake her vain, for I hate it like poison, I never was 
vain myself, and I trust my daughter wdll follow in the samd* 
path. . But truth is truth, and there was not a man could pass 
h. r wdthout turning found, and*havjng another look.” 

“ I am not greatly surprised at that, my dear! ” replied Mr. 
O’Donagough, looking ^ery complacently at his "glittering 
riaughter. “ Patty w'as a devilish fine girl when she w'as dressed 
with no finery at all, to speak of; and I can’t Say but what she 
looks all the better for what she has got on now. It lyould have 
been rather strange if the people had not looked at hit', I think.” 

“ Strange! ” exclaimed Miss MatiUa, “ it would Imve b*eeiP' 
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downright unnatural I You do look beautiful to-day, Pa 
and there’s no good in denying it, even to your face. So don’t 
be angry, my dear, for I can’t lielj.) it.” 

“ Well, thji'n, if the truth in to be told,” said IStiss Louisa, 
“ I won’t be afrai<l to give iny opinion, even before it is asked, 
and I must say that never in my life did I ever see JVIrs. 
O’Donagough look so beautifully wtdl as she does to-<lay. My 
goodness! how those feathers do become her, to be sure! ” 

, After a few more delightful moments such as these, Patty 
and Matilda raA tip stairs, leaving ]\Irs. O’Donagough to ex¬ 
plain at length the^ jocose manoeuvre of her noble friend, which 
hid occasioned her late return. 

“ Well,'Patty! tell me all. Did you enjoy it?” was the 
opening of the teie-a-tke in the bur bed-room. 

“ Enjoy it? I am sure I can hardly tell whether 1 did or 
not. It was all done in such a flurry. Of course I liked to 
see the people looking at me, and for once in her life mamma 
told the truth, for upon my honour and life, iVIatilda, 1 don’t 
think tliat there was one man passed, unless perhaps it was 
some very old ones indeed, who <lid not turn his la'iid round 
to look at me. ' And they were all, I suppose, dukes and lords, 
or else baronets, at the very least. And that is not like being 
stared at in a common way, you know.” 

“ 1 think not, indeed,” replied her friend, with great energy. 
“ Tliere’s many a girl may get a g(X)d stare from ])eoplo at the 
playhouse, you know, or anything of that sort, wlio Avould 
never get a single look from a lord. But I shoidd think, Patty, 
that you were exactly tli/.; sort of girl to produce a great effect 
at court. Because you know that when tliere is sueii a quantity 
of rank and fashion, as thepa])ers say, all brought togetlier in a 
crowd, nobody that was not something particularly striking 
could hope to be looked at at all. I always have saiil tlu're was 
somethin^' uncommoidy striking in you. But you have not 
told me half yet. Did you see many ]»t*ople that }*ou knew? ” 

“ Yc'S ! we saw the Si(!pliensons and tlie Huberts—and there 
Avas another that 1 saAV, t</), that! })lagued aacII, I’ll be hanged 
‘If I didn’t-—nasty, false-hearted villain as he is!” 

“ You don’t mean Sir Jack, do you ? ” 

“ Yes, but I do, though; and 1 Avould jAlague and torratmt liim 
into his grave if I did but know the way, and dancer ovefit. 
Avkh ytm knoAV who, Matilda'^, when 1 diad got him tlici'. 
You’ll stare, perhaps, when 1 tell you tliat 1 got liold of his sii-- 
ship’s ariUj and made my beau of liim for an hour and a half by 
any watch in Christendom. And didn’t I hold him tight ? I 
do believe, at tile very bottom of iny heart, that he Avould 
have had yie in the middle of the Red Sea, if he could.” 

“ Nonsense, Patty I why should ho have given you his arm, 
"IT lie wanted so bad to g^ rid of you ? ” 
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lyiiy?—ask mamma that, Matilda. She did manage it 
capiiai, to be sure! But she didn’t dinow one half-quarter the 
delight 1 took in it for all that. She don’t see so far into a 
millstone as I do, and though I don’t much think she herself 
believes all the lies she is so fond of telling about «his being still 
my lover, I am quite sure that she lias got no notion of what 
else he’s after. But I have, Matilda, He is in love now, or 
pretendiiig to be in love (which is much the same thing to him, 
good-for-nothing villain), with my whey-faced cousin Elizabeth. 
And I’ll just ask you to guess how well pleased he was at being 
made, absolutely made, Matilda, to let go both Miss and Madam 
Hubert, in order to take mamma and me jn tow, instead of 
them. Oh ! it was capital fun, I promise you, and I’ll have 
some more of it to-night, or I’ll know*the reason why. But I 
won’t talk any more about it now, Matilda, for I am as hungry 
as a hound, and I won’t be plagued all through dinner time with 
fearing to spoil my lovdy jhnk satin. A spot of grease, you 
know, would just be murder. I know how I eat w^hen I’m 
hungry. I’m not one of your mincing misses that’s afraid to 
enjoy their food, for fear of spoiling either their gown, or their 
com]>lexion, or their gentility. Ibit I’ll just make free with my 
finery, and cover it alUip upon tfie bed till it’s tnnet^ put it on 
again for the ball. You must help me to take it off, Matilda, 
for our lady’s maid Is over head and ears in business about the 
supper. ’Twill be such a glorious supper, Matilda! won’t we 
enjoy it after the 'waltzing ? ” 

Everything being of course out of joint throughout the man¬ 
sion on this important day, Mr, O’Douagough and the four ladies 
sat down to dinner in the library at hVv^ o’clock, and from tliat 
hour tilW'ight enjoyed themselves in all tin* luxury of the most un¬ 
ceremonious deshabille, eating, drinking, and planning improve¬ 
ments for all the great and little glories of the coming night. 

But when the clock struck eight Patty started u]3, exclaim¬ 
ing, “ Now, t^en, Matilda, let us be off. Tl»ere are four of us 
to dress, and only one .maid to do it all. Just let’s have a look 
at the ball-room as we go by. As to the suiopei^ there’s no 
getting a peep at that, without having mamma too, for th§ 
door has been looked up ever since nine o’clock this morning; 
but I gyt in* once, though, before they could turn the key, and 
saw siglits, I can tell you. Such a trifle, Matilda! and no less 
than four tipsy cakes I ” • 

While taking theft* Jook at tlie ball-room, and admiflng dUl 
the arrangements for lighting and decoration, which, like every- 
tliing else performed by Mr. O’Donagough at this j)eflod of his 
existence, was done uiwn a scale of gi’eat expense, Patty seized 
her friend Matilda by the waist, and began dragging her round 
the room in a waltz. • 

“ Don’t you long for it to begin ? ” said she, ltopping,at 
length to recover breath. 
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“ i'Tes, I should, Patty,” replied Matilda, in a plaintive ’‘;oice; 
“notwithstanding nil 1 have sulFored, I really do think I should 
enjoy it, if-” 

“Ifwdiat?” demanded Patty, wdiiiling hereelf round and 
round before ghiss. 

“ Why—^if i was as sure of having partners as you are. 
Girls at home are always sure to g('t the pick of the market! ” 

“ As / am,” replied Patty, with an expressive wink. “ 1 can’t 
say anything about that, ^my dear; I rather think 1 am 
. tolerably sure of a partner to waltz with to-night. However, 
PU promise one thing, and that is, that you shall l)e serveiiwith 
second best.” . 

“ Darling giil!” exclaimed Miss Matilda, with sudden ani¬ 
mation. “ Anybody that suffered themselves to be out of 
spirits and unhap])y with you would never deserve to* have a 
“Mend. I don’t believe that there ever was such a dear, kind 
creature as you are! You may depend upon one thing, I’atty, 
that 1 will stand by you through tliick and thin, let what will 
come. You haven’t said a w'oixl yet, have you V ” 

“ No, not I.—^the best time of course must be when they Inive 
hundreds of eyes upon them, for they can’t fly out, then, you 
know, let them 'wish it ever so* much. 'iVust me, Matilda, Pm 
the girl for a plot, and you see if I don’t carry it through. Put 
not a word; up stairs fw your life—come along! it’s bill time 
to begin beautifying.” 

Interesting iis were the scenes which followed, and amusingly 
diversified iis they were by the nmnings in and runnings out of 
those engaged in them,from Mre. O’Donagoujrh’sroom to Patty’s, 
and from Patty’s room tr Mrs. O’Donagough’s, they must not bo 
narrated at length. The two Miss Perkinses were iiii^greater 
raptures than ever at the uncommon beconiingness of everything 
Mrs. O’Donagough and Patty put on, and weio rewarded for 
their goofl taste by having the loan of sundry ornamental 
baubles bestowed upon them. Everything is comparative; and 
the magnificent hlrs. O’Donagough and her daughter, in all 
, their courtly trappings, scarceJy entered the ball-room more 
completely satisfied with their own ap])earance, than did Miss 
’llouisa in a yellow silk dress, set ofl’ by a prodigiously massive set 
of garnets belonging to Mrs. O’Donagough, while litr head was 
‘admirably awanged with a few flowers, a lew curls, and one little 
red plume, all from the stores of the same liberal lady. The, 
gentle 'And now revived Matilda wore htii* white dress, adorned 
at every possible corner with blue bows and W’hitc beads, which 
had once decorated the charms of hcn^ generous Patty. 

At length they were all complete! Each passed in review 
before each, and‘each deckred that each was perfect. 

“ Nowr then, let us all go dowm stairs I ” said Mrs. O’Dona¬ 
gough. Tide ball-room w^as by tliis time lighted up, and blazed 
Hi way in nil the mingled glory of lamj« and wax-lights. 
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“ Well, then, I never did see anything so beautiful Iex- 
claiinca the two Miss Perkinses at once. 

They found Mr. O’Donagongh and his friend Foxcroft em¬ 
ployed in giving with their own hands the last finish to the 
attractions of tlie third drawing-room, which thotgh last and 
Iwist of the suite of rooms, was by no means either as to their 
importance in the consideration of their present owner. 

Smne people may suppose that such social meetings as the 
present Ixjtween Mr. Foxcroft and Miss Matilda Perkins must 
have been awkward, an<i that even the traiy][ui]-minded Miss 
Ijouisa might have felt in some degree embairassed by his pre¬ 
sence. But such persons know not Mr. Foxeroft. There was 
a quiet, luml, dry audacity about him, w^hich served his purpose 
as well as the purest self-approving innocence; and so admirably 
did he sustain the demeanour of a slight, but very respectful 
acquaintance to both the ladies, that for very shame they could 
not testify emotion before the eyes of one so incapable of shar¬ 
ing it. Tliero was, tlierefore, no drawback whatever to the 
exhilarating brightness of the scene, nor to the throb of satisfac¬ 
tion with which the first thundering knock at the door was 
w^elcomed by all. Another followed, and anothej, and another, 
so closely that even the practised looker-on, Louisa, could hardly 
have ventured to specify which of the many guests came first. 

It was not long before the business of the tliird drawdng- 
room commenced ; not, indeed, that most important part of it 
for the bringing on of which the whole costly entertainment was 
arranged, but such little skirmishing affairs as sometimes mark 
the coming on of a battle on which hangs much. 

The j)lan of Mr, O’Donagough, boldly co’iceived, and carried 
into exe<iution with as strict adherence to his Parisian model as 
the manners of the country would permit, had answered per¬ 
fectly. The name of Stephenson had certainly helpefi him in 
some quarters, and that of Hubert in others; but it is jrobable 
that he would Jiave done all he wanted without either. A few 
tolerable good diunei's^with tolerably good wine a disenUion^ 
and the power of playing high, playing low, or not^)laying at 
all, which fc)llowed them, had made it easier than some genuine, 
gentlefolks may deem probable for Mr. Allen O’Donagough to 
make u^boMi his dinner table, and his card table, very greatly 
to his satisfaction. But such a mode of life as he was now 
pjLii-suing w'as not entered into juppn any idle speculation of en¬ 
joying a giiy existence While it lasted,»and just winning enougfi 
to keep himself clear of ruin when it should be over. From the 
first hour of its conceptionf up to the very imfiortant epoch at 
which he had now arrived, one object had be^ ever steadily 
before him, namely, the making prey of some rich, unwary 
novice, whose ruin should establish him in idleness and luxury 
for ever. On first becoming acquainted with Sir H'fen^ Sey¬ 
mour in his real character, he for a shtlrt time really believed 

w '2 
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Patty ’s positive assurances that the young gentleman her 
lover, and intended to be her husband ; •which violent impro¬ 
bability could only have been received as truth by such a man 
as O’Bonagough, from his overweening admiration of his- 
daughter’s beauty. But the being present at a very few inter¬ 
views between them sufficed to open his eyes to the real state of 
the case, and he quickly atoned to himself for the gross and 
stupid blunder of which he had been guilty, by dooming the 
young whist-loving baronet* to the expiation of ail his falsehood 
'in love, by th^ syurendcr of all his fortune at play. Mr. 
O’Donagough, however, had yet another blunder to acknowledge 
in his estimate of. Sir Henry Seymour’s character. His losing 
an occasional rublier at whist, when pkying at five guinea 
points, was no surer proof of his being a probable victim to the 
maddening orgies of the gaming table, than his having kissed 
Miss Patty was of his intention to convert her into Lady 
Seymour. And this blunder, too, Mr. O’Donagough found out, 
■without any very long delay; but he found out two other things 
also ; first, that the highly-connected young baronet made an 
excellent decoy duck to his evening parties, it being quite 
enough to mention, qa ct la, tlnat ho was one of the wdiist par^, 
to guarantee the perfect respectability of the rather high play 
sometimes found there. The other discovery taught him, that 
whatever advantages the company of Sir Henry Seymour brought 
were, and ever would be, at his command, so long as the ill- 
advised young man continued to tremble at the idea of Sir 
Edward Stephenson’s becoming acquainted with the fiict of his 
mad-cap voyage to Sydney. » 

With this he had manoeuvred very skilfully—never pushing 
Ids troublesome friendship so far as to make the youjgjg man 
desperate; in which state he might have been tempted to do 
the wisest thing possible, and have opened the whole of his hot¬ 
headed, but essentially harmless proceeding to vSir Edward. 
But to this he had never yet been driven; anfl having been 
made perfectly aware by the admirable .tactics of Air. O’Dona¬ 
gough, that he was not expected to be in love with Patty, he 
,scrupled not to remain on very civil visiting terms with the 
whole family, which, with its chief, assumed somethinc: like a 
tone of intimacy from the secret which existed between them. 

But, though foiled in his hopes of becoming master of the 
broad lands of 'Sir Henry Seypiour, Air. O’Donagough had not 
stood the heavy charges of «two London fseUsons in vain. He had 
made moliey, a great deal of money, considerably more than he 
had expanded, and that, too, quietly and snugly, without any 
eclat or disagi’e^ble gossip whatever. But the time for which he 
had all along quietly waited was now come; and the night of 
the day ®n which his wife and daughter had been presented at 
cqjirt, thefiiight on which his house was to be sanctified by the 
presence of many persons, not only of high condition, but of 
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Character, was chosen by liim as that on which liis great 
tour de force was to be made. 

Among many young men with whom he had made acquaint¬ 
ance at the various clubs to which he had contrived to get 
admitted, was one on whose fair low forehead nature had written 
gullible in characters not to be mistaken. No sooner did Mr. 
O’Donagongh look in the face of this personage than he 
sought and obtained an intnxluctiop to him. Ilis next care was 
to ascertain who and what he was; and having learnt upoij^ 
satisfactory authority that the youth had ,jlisf thrown off the 
odious control of a brace of guardians, and that he was in undis¬ 
puted and uncontrolled possession of a fine e^ate, than he culti¬ 
vated his acquaintance with an assiduity that left* the young 
gentleman very little chance of escaping liis friendship. 

This doomed person, whoso name was Ronaldson, no longer 
a canny Scotsman, however, whatever his forefathers might have 
been, was one of those unfortunate, but often amiable, indi¬ 
viduals, wlio are born without the capability of uttering the 
monosyllable No. lie was not very wise, certainly, but there 
are hundreds of weaker intellect than Mr. Ronaldson, who go 
through life without making tiny very remarkable blunder, 
merely because tliey have the power of pronouncing it, and are 
capable upon occasion of exelaiming, Such “ a w'ord in due 
aeason, how good is it!” 

Hut poor Kobert Ronaldson had no such power, and when he 
was asked to dinner, he dinal; and when he was asked to play 
cards, he did j tlay yards; and when he was asked to bet, he did 
bet,—high bets, low bets, or middling bgts, precisely according to 
the in’^itation given, an<l regulated by no other law whatever. 

The three or four thousand pounds which hir. O’Donagough 
had already ti'on from this unfortunate young man, had but 
whetted his appetite; and there wiis such an ungrumbling 
sans-sotuiance in the manner in which he drew his cliques, that* 
the ojteratiol^ of ruining him completely, seemed peculiarly fitted 
for, and suitable to,'such a remarkably good-nat^ired man as 
Mr. O'Donagough was generally declared to be ; so that, in ^ 
word, the complete lleeeing of Mr. Robert Ronaldson Wiis decided 
upon between Mr. Od)onngough, and his chief clerk of the 
worl^lMr. Foxeroft; and the evening of Mrs. OT)onagough»s 
gntml ball, fixed o)i as the time for performing it. 

, Mr. Ronaldson was not qitite ,the first, but Very far fjom 
being the la;^., of the* invited guests wdio arrived.. Dancing, 
hough it ha<l not yet Reached the height of wjiitzing, was 
liegun, and a somewhat stiff and sober quadrille was being 
tvalked through, by way of prologue ^o the evening’s amusement. 

O’Donagough had not yet played himself, thoujA for nearly 
an hour jiast a steady j>arty had been at work ^ the tliird 
room, of whom Foxeroft was one. Wljpn Mr. Ronaldsqn arriv»*h 
therefore, he found the master of the mansion lounging about, 
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and Sritieising the ladies with an air of the most perfect ntrkTia- 
lance and hon ton. 

“ Ah! Ronaldson 1 how are yon ? are you a dancer ? ” adding, 
however, before the young man had time to answer, “ not you. 
I’ll answer fbr it. Yoxx understand life better than that, 
Ronaldson; nothing but the Johnny Raws are seduced into so 
very laborious a process for the mere gratification of looking at 
pretty faces, and pretty feet.” 

“ Why, to say the trutli! I do not very often dance. It is 
*not half so amusing as a game at cards ” 

“ I don’t think it is,” replied O’Donagongh, in a tone of great 
indifference; “hoV«ever, 1 can’t let you jday cards now, Ixicause 
there really is a monstrous number of fine girls here, and we 
must give them a look. Come with me to that corner, Rouald- 
,BOU, we shall find it a very snug look-out.” 

The facile young man followed liim to the place he indicated, 
and began looking at the ladies as he was told to do. Having 
got liim there, however, Mr. O’Donagongh made no great ex('r- 
tions to amuse him, merely saying fi om time to time, “ Mercy on 
me! what a crowd we shall have! It will be ])i‘rfcctly stifling,” 
which words, acoempanied by nwny expressive yawns, and a fre¬ 
quent shifting of the weight from one leg to tlio other, speedily 
produced the in tender! effect on his companion, who began to 
yawn likewise, and to declare in a tone not the least in the world 
expressive of pleasure, that there w.is a very gi-eat crowd indeed. 

“And not a chair to be hoped for!” exclaimerl O’Dona- 
gough. “ For mercy’s sake, my dear fellow, don’t let us stay 
here, stuck np for show, jike deals in a timber-yard. Upon my 
soul I cannot stand it—nor Mand any longer. Let us se^ if we 
cannot do better in one of the other rooms.” 

To the second drawing-room they repaired accordingly, and 
a very narrow c.ane bench being Ibrtunattily disengaged, they 
.seated themselves upon it, having before them a pleasant peej) 
now and then across the crowd, of the snug coinforls of the 
card-room, jvhero the chairs and sofiCs were of the iiiost 
'luxurious form possible. 

, t “ Is there any reason why vm should not go into the caf'd-room 
now, .O’Donagongh V ” demanded Mr. Ronaldsmi, aftiT having 
epjoyed the luxury of tlio cane biuich for about ten ininifit'S. 

“Not if you wish it, certainly. Heaven knows I shotdd 
prefer iLmysif, for it is the only place tliQ^t looks comfortabl(j; 
buf^ as tins is the first dance you have ever been at.liero, I 
thought I i^ust do the honours. But yoxi are something like 
me, 1 believe, and have no great tast’e for such Tomfooleries.” 
And so sayingf his attentive host now led the way to the soft 
sofas, easy chairs, and quiet’ rubber of the third room, 
t RonalfMm threw himself into a delightful herefere at the cor- 
np'* cf the wnist-tsxble, and for some time seemed to amuse him¬ 
self exceedingly well by xfktcliing the progress of the game," but 
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at oGfigth he was again seen to yawn, upon which Mr. O€)ona« 
gough, who had been in the room a little, and out of tlie room a 
little, and in short, doing everything that looked the least like 
being anxious to play, said as lie again drew near to him, “ Don’t 
you think, Konaldson, we might contrive to make up another 
table ? As you don’t dance, you vvill tind it monstrous stupid 
if you don’t play.” 

“•I should like it of all things,” replied Ilonaldsou, “if you 
think you can be spared from the*ball-rooin.” 

“ Oh, hdth! I’ve done my duty there. JJui I don’t see a so«l 
likely to play a real good rubber, such as you and I enjoy. Let 
us have a game at piquet, KonaldsonV” • 

“ 1 shall like that better than whist,” rejilied th^ young man, 
“ for I am a better match for you there.” 

“ You have found that out, havm you?” said O’Donagough, 
laughing. “ You are quite riglit, certainly, but never mind. If 
I lose at piquet with you, I’ll win at whist with somebody else. 
It all comes wonderfully even at the end of the year.” 

W'ithin live minutes after he had pronounced these words, 
Mr. Allen O'Donagough found himself placed at the very iden¬ 
tical little table, in the xjrcci^e chair, in tli^f. precise corner of 
the room, with exactly the degree of light, and bo more, and 
exactly the same companion, and uootlier, that he had planned 
^nd })r(!dct(*nnined, at least three months before. 

d'he progress of the game vario l but litth; from what pretty 
generally happens upon such occasions. From the time they 
began playing, till the majority of the company began moving 
down stairs to supper, ]\lr. Itunaklson wtm. every game, with the 
exception of two, which lui was pern’utted to lost;, that the sti- 
rnulatit of variety might not be altogether tvanting. When the 
word sapper^ however, caught the ears of the young man, who, 
notwithstanding his exhilarating good fortune, was by tliattime 
very seriously hungry, lie hinted a wish to follow the tram 
tltatw'asstil pouring througli the tloors; but Mr. O’Donagough, 
wdio sccmetl vexed tind irritated by his continued losses, said, 
“ iVo! u}>on my soul, Ilonaldsou ! That is iiot^fair, you hane 
won firetty well every game, and now you are for carrying, 
the spoil without giving me even a chance, of revenge.” 

♦Siis accusation startled, and somewhat nettled the young 
Elan, who, with all his defects, was not in the least degi'ee ais- 
posed to take an unfair advai*tage of any on5, . 

* “ Upon my honour, O’Donagobgh, 1 had no such idea,” tie re¬ 

plied, very ^avely. “ I will play after supper as loi^ as you like, 
and for what you like, fnit in simple truth, I am very hungry.” 

“Foxcroft! your table is up, is it no!'?” cried O’Dona- 
gougli, to his faithful and obsorvaiJt friend. 

“Yes! they are all off to the supper table^li replied th# 
accomplished minister. 

• “ Then do you be off to the supp^-table too, my ^ood fellow, 
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and 8^3 that Richardson brings us up a tray worth having„.^ith 
a flask or two of champagne ; it’s your deal, Ronaldson. TIutg 
is nothing I abominate like standing about in a supper-room, 
pushed right and left by a hundred hungry and thirsty women, 
who never drecm that any one can want anything but them¬ 
selves. You will do fifty times better here, Ronaldson, you 
may depend on it.” 

“ likely enough,” replial his easy companion. “ Give me 
half a chicken, and a glass'of champagne, and I’ll play all 
Right if you likek.it.” 

Meanwhile, the more ostensible business of the meeting was 
going on in an e<ivally sfitisl'actory manner in the balbrooin. 
The party, which w’as really large and biilliant, aaseiulihHl 
with fewer exceptions from disivppointments and excuses than 
might have been expected, and the wdiirling wuiltz -went on 
^eatly to the satisfaction of Patty; and now aii<l then, of 
Matilda too, for about one sot in four slie was blessed with a 
partner by a sudden fit of recollection in her devoted friend. 
At a little after midniglit, ]\Iis, Hubert and her dauglit-er, toge¬ 
ther with the wh6le party who liad dined with tliem, onti red 
the rooms. Gen(|j,ral llubert wa^ prevented from aceomjianying 
them by a g^intleman, who, having called upon him very late 
in the evening upon business of importance, still remaiiuMl with 
him in his library, when the rest of the party set oft' for Mrs. 
O’Donagougli’s ; but he sent doAvn a slip of papi'r to Ids wife, 
on which was WTitten in pencil, “ I shall come to (.’nrzom-street 
the moment I am at liberty—send back the cavringe for me.” 

Mrs. Hubert and the party wliicli enteret’ with her, could 
not have made their appedrance in any salon in Europe without 
producing a sensation^ and it may easily be iniiigined thaf JMrs. 
O’Donagough was not sparing in her efforts to circulate the 
fact of their very near rclationsliip to herself. Of all her 
glorious (h^Y? was decidedly the most glorious moment, 
and perhaps in her own lu^art she ndght have feli a sort of 
undefined consciousness that she had readied her eulminating 
ppint, for as she looked round upon the gi-and display of lights, 
anil flowery decorations—as she listened to the gay strains of 
Sfrauss—as' she maiked tlie grand display of dancing eh^gaiice 
that floated round her—and finally, as she gazed the 

gr&ceful array of distinguished relatives as they walked up the 
room, she heaved ‘a deep-drawn figli as if ovtu'pow'ered by the 
fulness of her contentment. ' 

Sir Ilem'f .Seymour had Ix^en for some time in ii.c room, and 
joined Lady Stejdienson, hlrs. Hubeiv, and their train, the 
moment they appeal ed. But of all that fair host, there-was but 
one who met him kindly, nay, even that one felt in her heart 
pf hearts tlitt lie w'as unw'orthy, and though, when she re- 
marke,(i that fill looked upon him coldly, a sort of relenting 
softness letJ' her still to gibet him as a friend, she w^ould hji-ve 
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bpt^nr liked that the state of things should have been rtversed, 
and that, as heretofore, be should have been welcomed by the 
smiles of all, so that she might have been released from the sort 
of pitying necessity of being civil. But this state of things 
endure.d but a short time; he immediately ask»d her to dance, 
and though she agreed to do so, merely because she knew not 
how to avoid it, her judgment of him was completely changed 
before the mciisure ended. 

Little {IS Sir Henry Seymour*had hitherto given his friends 
reason to admire his deliberative wisdom, jieJiad been for 6o«e 
time past giving proofs of it, though they knew it not, which 
miglil well entitle hiiii to respect. He had loved Elizabeth, 
young as she was, almost from the first moment he had renewt^d 
acquaintance wdth her idter his return from Australia. This, 
however, wjis not till they met in Paris, about a year after the 
departure of the Hubert family from Brighton. But the feed¬ 
ing she iuspir(Ml wjis not, at tliat period, at lesist, such as alto¬ 
gether to cast out fear. He rememltered that the guardian he 
had so grievously otlended Avas by marriage her uncle, and 
though the reconciliation between them was perfeet, he dreaded 
lost thoharem-searenn irputatiou of hisboyliq^Hi might become an 
imjxHliinent to the dearest hope of his life. For jthis reason he 
very Avisely determined to look and love for a Avhilo longer, and 
though i)i spite of all liis resolutions he certainly had betftyed, 
both to Elizal)et}i and I'hizabelli’s watchful friends, the secret of 
his heart, he had never, till this eventful evening, breathed a 
word which could be fairly construed into a coidession of love. 

But now, though the time of his self-imi>osed probation w'aa 
not yet over, he couhl no longer Astrain the impulse wdiich 
urged him at once to avow hiswishes, and receive his doom. More 
circumstanees than one led him to this, ddie evident sensation 
produced among the critical croAAal at St. James's that morning 
by the apjH^araJice of Elizal)etli, had S(.mt a quainnof terror to 
liis heart, 4om the idea that she must inevitably be asked m 
marriag(! by half the peerage. In addition to this misery, came 
the oulnigc' to his feelings produced by IMrs. D’Donagougi^’s 
p{iblic*seizure of liim, and his consequent enforced desertion 
*h(i most loved, lor all he most disliked; and, to crowii all, he Avas 
by<^-#mt^ans slo^^ to })erceive in the altered eyes of his friends, 
v’hen he jtresc-nteTl himstdf to them in Mrs. O’Donagough’s drSw- 
ing-room, that he had often^led them, as hd could not doubt, 
•by his invohj|itary*share in the allvciitures of the morning:. 

The reskdution ujaou Avhich he had been pontk^ing from the 
moment he had boAved ^limself awuy from the carriage-door of 
Mrs. O’Honugough, became at that moment jixtxl and unchange¬ 
able. He had ejidured to linger AA^th very tolerable philosophy 
on‘the threshold of Inq ipiness, but to see himself tlirust from i4 
in consequence of his presumed attachment to thefO’l)om 4 ^<jUigh 
raae, Wiis beyond his strength. He determined not to leave the 
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room 1)&11 he had asked Elizabeth Hubert to be his wife—ar^^lm 
determined, too, that should her answer be favourable, he would 
not live twenty-four hours longer without exonerating himself 
from the intolerable thraldom of feeling at the inere.y of htr. 
O’Donagough,»by confessing both to Sir Edward and the 
general the whole history of his foohsh masquerading expedition 
to Australia. 

In both these resolutions he was quite right; and for all the 
wisdom of the first of them ho was S})eedily re\vard(Kl by the 
l)«autiful simplicity "vyith which Elizabeth perinitt(!ii liim to read 
her innocent young heart. How far the closing of that day was 
mdike its ojrming, t® both of them, may be very .safely hdfc tp con¬ 
jecture; while the narrative turns to scenes of rather a diftl-rent 
character, which were going on at no great dlstanee from them. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

There was, besides Elizab'.dh, one otlier person of ISIrs. 
Hubert’s party who entered the rooms with a sj)int pre¬ 
occupied, and nevertheless awake in no common degree to a 
feeling of deep iiHerest, concenpng all that miglit efjance to 
pass there. P‘-"^’son w'as iMrs. St(,'phenson. From the time 
she had met hli's. O'Donagough at tlii? house of ht'r father, this 
lively lady had been labouring without internnssion to obtain 
intelligence respecting the scijirce of her newly-ac<|uired wealth, 
together with every particular possible to be got iit, rjispecting 
the position and manner of life of Mr. O’Donagough. Having 
an extremely clever lady’s maid, and a saucy i'reneh j)age, who 
could have worked his way through a deal board as rea lily as a 
gimlet, had he expected to find either mischief or jtrofit iK-liitid 
' it,—having two such functionaries, Iwth veiy <levotedly attaclied 
to her, and bound in all ways to do her bidding, it is not, per¬ 
haps, very ^extraordinary that she contrived to obtain a few 
hints which confirmed her in the belief that*, good ME 
JiVilloughby’s suggestion of a largo fortuiiie having fallen into 
possession•'Of Mr. O’Douagongh was less pi'(jbable than de- 
«|Bir^ble. In short, she came to the houst; fully .aw are that liigh 
' plhy was carried on there, and was much inclin;:d to suspect' 
thht Sir Henry Seymour’s intimacy in tlie family w’as*OA'»i<!;g to 
this. With a great deal of w'arm-hearted .good feeling, Nora 
had also a little of*that species of/inimated interest in the afiaii-s 
of tlto.se Aie loved, which sometimes leads* tb intiyfercaice nK»r6 
active than jigUcious. Mo.st women loving ami tiVeing a hus¬ 
band, as coilipletely as she loved and tins ted hers, -would liave 
confided all their suspicions to him, and trusted to his manage¬ 
ment the delicate task of dis^^^overing whether the man she had 
rwished to se(*.thehusband of her niece wa.s undeserving tliishappi- 
ne^, either frbm his being a gambler, or an inconstant. But no, 
Mrs. Stephtenson very greasy preferred managing the whole mat- 
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ter herself, and, excepting her maid and her page, no living being 
the slightest saspicion of what she had got in her head. , 

For a shqrt time after Seymour and Elizabeth had stood up 
side by side for the purpose of‘walking about a little, and 
tJilking a good deal to the various airs of a, quadrille, Mrs. 
Stephenson took the trouble of moving from one side of the 
room to the other, and back again, and then a little on one sidt*, 
and then a little on the other, in order to ascertain whether they 
apj)eared to be on the same sorUof terms together which she h;ul 
formerly remarked with so much satisfactioi;. It was not #ei y 
long before she became perfectly satislled on this point, and 
then she determined to take advantage,of having completely 
separated herself from her party in order to* penetrate to the 
card-room, and make, her own observations u’pem what she 
might find there, without being interrupted by anybody. 

The crowd that lilled the rooms, and which at thattimo*wa8 
at its height, prevented this manoeuvre from being remarked by 
any individual of her own party. Frederic was not there : for 
hlr. O’Donagough, having long ago ascertained that lie was not 
a playing men, had gradually, as his connection increased with 
those who wcTO, made himself less agreeable, and less obsi^rvant, 
•.so that the acipiaintance begun at Brighton woujd have been a 
decided bore in London, had it not tacitly died away by mutual 
concert. Without any interruption whatever, therefore, tlie 
enterprising Nora made her wayperSss tin: first room, through 
the set^md, ainl into the third, till she found herself witlun a 
fev' feet of J\Ir. O’Donagough, Mr. Uonahlson, their snug little 
table, and thei^ very quiet game of ])iquot. She perceived a 
considerable ([uantity of gold upon*tht’ talde, which surprised 
her yot, but it did surprise her to observe that it was the simple¬ 
looking young man who constantly won every game, while her 
strongly suspected acquaintance, IMr. O’Donagough as constantly 
lost without manifesting any symptom of vexatioii. or indeed of 
•emotion of any kind. Beside Air. Bonaldson, anu iinmediatfdy 
ojjposite (PDonagopgh stood Air. Foxcroft. To Airs. Stephen¬ 
son this gentleman was totally a stranger, noi* would his %p- 
pt'arauce in any way liave attracted her attention, had slie not 
observed that a slight smile, which he sought to conceal by 
parsing •his hand across his mouth, was pereeptible each time 
that Lie elder gentleman counted over a handful of soverAgns 
t6 the younger one. She was qni^e sure, tfto, by the tlirection 
^of the eyes of botlf, j-liat whlttevoe* thoughts produceit thi? smile 
were in c|)j|iJfiion between Air. 0’Douagough^i<l the gaunt 
figure from whom it paoceeded, though nothing lu the slightest 
degree approaching to an answin-ing smile epuhl be perceived on 
the well-regulated features of the former. 

• It was just as she had observed this for the third^irae, and th»b 
some vague notion not altogether uidiko the trufti was gfQj^ing 
into verv shrewd susnicion in the ni;*id of Airs. SteUiienson. that 
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Bhefeltiierarm touched by some onebeside her, and looking round, 
, perceived Elizabeth Peters staring at Mr. O’Donagough 'Tely 
earnestly, while at the same time she w'as calling her attention 
with more familiarity than their acquaintance warranted. 

“ Ibeg your pardon, Mrs. Ste])henson,”sho said, “but will you 
be so kind as to tell me the name of that gentleman opposite ? ” 

“It is the master of the house—Mr. ODonagough.” 

“ O’DonagoughV ” re]-)eated Miss Peter’s in a cautious wliis- 
per. “Ijjdeed, Mrs. Stephenson, that is not his real name.” 

«At any other tpne it is possible that this abrupt contradic¬ 
tion from a person very nearly a stranger to her nriglit have 
ol)tained from Mrs. Stephenson a look of olfended surprise and 
nothing more; -but in the present state of her mind, nothing 
could be more certain of commanding her attention than such a 
communication as this. She immediately passed her arm under 
that of Miss Pet(TS, and silently drew her through the crowd 
till they reached the landing-place on the top of the stairs ; there, 
comparatively speaking, they were alone, and ]\lrs. Stephenson 
after mounting a stej) or two of the ascending flight for greater 
security, turned to her siirjuised companion, and said in a tc*ne 
of the deepest inte:fc^t, “ Tell me^ ]\liss Peters, for mercy’s sake, 
tell me instantly, what it is you mean by the wDrds you just nor. 
spoke to me.” 

“ I mean, Mrs. Stephenson, that unless I am a great deal 
more mistaken than ever I w-jig in my whole life before, that per¬ 
son who you say is the master of the house is Major Alhjij, a man 
that I know very well at Clifton very nearly twenty years ago.” 

Never ccrtfiinly did any lady in the act of weaving a romance 
and eluciilating a mysteryf receive a piece of intelligence more 
well-timed, or more comi)letely*german to the subject <tf lier 
thoughts. 

“ My dear Miss Peters! ” she exclaimed, catching the hand 
of her coin^nion, and fervently clasping it, “are you indeed 
convinced, fully convinced, of the truth of wluit you pow a.ssert! 
It is no idle curiosity which makes me ask ypu this : your answer 
is«of real impoi'tance.” 

“Indeed Mrs. Stephenson, I am; and I would not^say it, 
unWs X was quite sure.” 

“ But how can we account for no other persons havi^^re- 
oo^iised him? Did not Agnes know that Major Allen V and I 
well remember heftiing Mr,? Stephenson, and the general also, 
talk bverXhat same season at •Clifton of wliitdi you must now be 
speaking, an'd^maming him in a manner tliat jird^[ they must 
have known'him personally. I thinks Miss Peters, tluit it is 
iinjwssible.” ^ 

“It is not impossible at all, Mrs. Stephenson,” replied 
Elizabeth Peters, “dwell remember that neither Agmvs-Luor 
eitl;pr,of the V*nfl<-men you name, ever spoke to him at all; 
whereas I ^as the pei’son *o whom he always addressed him|elf. 
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I T|as very young then, and did not find out till afterwifi'ds that 
lie was not so gentlemanlike a ptTson as he pretended to be.* 
liut I was more witli my aunt Barnaby than any of them, and 
this man was certainly making love to her, though it did not 
come to anything then. You may dei)end upcfti it that what I 
say is true—1 remember every feature in his face, bfit most 
]>articularly I remember a wart that he has on the left temple, 
whicli the wig that lie wears now is intended, I suppose, to 
cover ; but while I stood lookiifg at him he wiped his forehead 
with his pocket handkerchief, and just pushtid back the hait^ so 
that I Siiw it perfectly. I was very sure it was Major Allen 
before that, but I could not have any doulJt afterwards.” 

“And he calls himself Allen O’Donagough! ” exclaimed 
Mrs. Stephenson in the Softest of whis|>crs, and suddenly feeling 
perfectly convinced of the fact. “ Nothing was ever so ior- 
tunate as my meeting you here, rny dear hliss Peters. You will 
not, I am sure, refuse to assist me in the project I am bent upon, 
of completely unmasking this detestable man. It would be a 
very righteous thing to tlo it, even without any personal motive 
—but 1 have many. AVill you then return with me to the card 
room—remain close to me—jfcnd withou4i-4Kttracting attention, 
even by a Avhisper, let us both carefully watch wluit is going 
on ? You have alrtiady provt'd tluit you have a keen eye—I am 
not quite blind myself; and witii your help, and that of my eye¬ 
glass, I fully expect to sec sojnethhig worth noting.” 

ExfCi'dingly well plejised to liud herself of more conse¬ 
quence than usual, Elizabeth Peters expressed her readiness to 
do anything tlufl. iVIrs. Stephenson wished ; and once more linked 
arm-i)i-arm, they re-entered ^e card room togetlicr. By the 
time*they recovered their posWbn near the little piquet table, 
a murmur about “going down to'su[)per” began to make itself 
heard, and a movi'inent was already perceptible among the 
jCrowtl. Silently pixssing the arm {)f her compani«i, Mrs. Sj^e- 
I)herison vfry skilfully fell back, as if pressed upon by the pass¬ 
ing throng, and entKfconced herself and Miss Peters in a dra}»eried 
recess, which contained a sofa, and which might, by letting tiie 
curtaiTis drop, bo made exactly to correspond in appearancoi^th 
the one^window of the ajtartnnmt, giving to the irregular room 
tl(^ ilftvantageous eifect of two windows instead of one, and a 
i.ichc. During the long consultations which had been held 
between Mrs. O’l^onagougl^ and 'tier friend Ijouisa, concern¬ 
ing the nio^xdvanthgeous manntu' of setting oft' her “ beautiful 
rooms” fli^us great ^ccasion, nothing had dt^ned them so 
long as this puzzling rec(!ss. Miss Louisa was vefy strongly of 
opinion that the general eth'ct of the three rooms altogether 
would be a great deal indeed rnor? gi-and by making it appear 
that there were two regular handsome windo-^ in the cailS. 
room. Whereas Mrs. O’Donagoiigh hereelf, rcmeinberiitgfper- 
Lfps, the days of Silverton and dliitain Tate, declared that 
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nothing nomd look so inviting as that pretty sofa with the difi 
series festooned before it. At length the amiable W'ife ex¬ 
claimed, “ We wdll ask l^onny about it.” And JMiss Louisa 
was aocordingly despatched to the study to invite the master of 
the house to the fonsultation. 

“ W^l, Mr. O’D., what do you say to it?” demanded iiis 
wife, after fairly stating the pros and ixms. 

“ It had much better look like a window at obce, iny dear,” 
he replied. “ I don’t want people to be tempted^ as you c.all it, 
intcTsitting in this loom at all. Nobody can enjoy a game at 
cards unless the room is quiet; and though I know just at first 
that the people will b£ pushing in and out, I am determined tp 
have a quiet hour or twm after supper, and I shall just lock the 
door, you may depend upon it.” ^ 

V That is just as you please, my dear,” answered his wife, 
gaily. “ By that time, all the people Avill have seen that we 
have three rooms ; and, of course, jthat’s all I care about it.” 

“ Very well, then, that’s all right; but I’d rather you would 
make the recess look merely like a window if you can.” And 
so the discussicoi ended, Mrs. O’Donagough very obediently ar¬ 
ranging the curtains-5# the window' and the recess exactly alike. 
But about half an hour before* the company began to arrive— 
while Mr. O’Donagough was giving some last instructions to 
Foxcroft in the library, and while the two Miss I’crkinses and 
Patty were still indulging in seme last looks, last pins, and last 
pinches before their looking-glasses above—the highly-dctSghted 
mistress of the fete beguiled those moments of cxj)ectation by 
walking backwards and forwards through whfL she loved to 
call her suite of rooms, and pushii^a bench an inch one way, and 
pulling a chair an inch that, iWlhe idle attempt to impfbve 
what her heart told her wuvs already perfect. In the course of 
these repeated promenades, it occurred to her that the appear¬ 
ance both of <tlie real windoAV and the fictitious one w'ould be 
gi'eatly more elegant were their draperies partially dcaAvn up, 
disclosing in the one.case a small portion of’a coloured blind, 
which slie great!!^ admired, and in the other a very slight peep 
into, her beloyed recess, which, though not sufiicient to iiiduce 
anybody to penetrate its darkness, nevertheless might gjve the 
idea^of some addition to tlie extent, of which she w'as so jfSrti*- 
culai-ly proud. This last improvement comjdeted her labours of 
preparatioij, for the three ladies fr(?m al)ove pntered the room 
immediately a;fter ; and their admiration of* her ani^ her rooms, 
and her admiration of them and their dresses, left rK time for 
any more finishing tpuches, before the coriipany began to arrive. 

It was, then, into this dark recess tlmt Mrs. Stephenson and 
her assistant conspirator slid, hnobserved of any, during the in- 
t&‘esting morafe^t when all but the piquet-players were pressing 
forwe^'d to supper. A slight touch of the finger caused one of 
the curtains' to drop entirely, and behind this shelter they 
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Beated themselves, having, by the partial elevation of th#other, 
a perfect view of the persons whose proceedings they were about 
to watch. 

They heard Mr. Ronaldson’s petition for supper, alid Mr. 
O’Donagoiigh’s answer to it. They saw the “ tfay wor^ hav¬ 
ing” brought in by the intelligent-looking Ilichardson. *They 
saw Mr. Foxcroft, the only individual left in the room besides 
themselves and tlie players, quietly lock both the doors, and then 
assume to himself the office of bufiler, which he performed with 
so much zealous gaiety, that one flask, of* champagne 
finished and another begun before he attempted to eat or drink 
anytliing himself. Neither did Mr. O’l)on#gough share largely 
in the conviviality of the moment, lie professed himself to be 
quite out of heart from.l«s infernal beating—swxire that he had 
never met with any one so completely his master before, but 
declared that if he sat up all night and lost his last shilling he 
w’ould not give in. 

Mr. Ronaldson, whose head was not very capable of bearing 
steadily cither his goodgfortune or the good wine, was beginning 
to grow loquacious, w^hen O’Bonagough, perceiving that the 
champagne had done all the wqrk he wantedi^rom it, at least for 

ju-escnt, brought back the attention of the young man to the 
business part of the entertainment, by sjiying— 

“ Now% Ronaldson ! have at you again—double or quits— 
double the whole of my confoundtid losses, or quits. Do you 
agree? ’V* 

“ To be sure I do,” replied the young man, with a jovial laugh. 
“ What do you t^^e me for ?” 

“ For a very honest fellow^ Ronaldfeon, who, knoAving he has 
got th« advantage in play, is wdliing to let his adversary take a 
chance from luck ! Just put that tray back tipon the other table, 
I'oxcroft—we shall have no more whist to-night, I dare say.” 

Foxcroft obeyed, and then placed himself, as befitre, behind 
Jfbnaldson, *nd prt'cisely opposite to O’Donagough. It w^as then 
that IMi-s. Stephensor*, w'hose interest in the scene passing be¬ 
fore her was now^ workcxl up to a point that made her utterlj* 
Ibi'getfuiJ. of the awkwardness of her own situation—was iittw 
1< >r the first time that she began to comprehend fully the value, 
if n# ofcaftly the nature, of the telegraphic signs jnade by 
Fo^mroft for the benefit of Mr. O’Donagough. It was quite 
, impossible, unlcBS he had turn^ hirnJKilf completely rou^id, ^lat 
Iki'ialdsou coii|J evefl Ae conscious bf Mr. Foxcroft being near 
him ; whiles'll the other hand, not a glance of eye, or a 
motion of the finger, coulRl escape being seen by O’Donagough, 
and tiuit so distinctly, that the mere act of saising his eyes for 
an instant w'as all that was required to obtain all the informa¬ 
tion 'which it W'as the purpose of Mr. Foxcroft to cgAvey. 

Mrs. Stephenson felt, as she said afterwards, that |he "wotfid 
williiigly have staked her own life, aud%imost that of one of her 
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childreti, upon the issue of that game. Nor would there in 
truth have been any great risk in doing so. The evon^ iis 
all must anticipate, was in favour of Mr. O’Donagough, who, 
as soon as it was ended, said, very composedly— 

“ Well, theit', Ronaldson, now we start fair again. I liave 
had a %’emendous beating, nevertheless—nine games to three. 
However, I scorn to show a white feather! If I lose, my De¬ 
vonshire estates must pay for it. If you wdll, I am jt-eady to 
play you again for the same amount Jis I have now won, and I 
wfli tell you whatid will do besides—for I can’t endure the idea 
of turning craven, merely because I have mot with a better 
j)layer than niyself-* I will go on witli you for six games—just 
write it down, Foxcroft—I will go on with you for six games, 
double or qiiits every time—^and rathe» than let you count mo a 
cra ven, I would go on for a dozen so, only I think we shall have 
liad enough of it by that time, and the party will be broke up, 
and we shall all be ready to go to bed. Do you agree to it ? ”, 

Poor Ronaldson, who at the freshest hour of the morning 
would hardly have been capable of juciging accurately of the 
nature and extent of the proposition now oifered to him, was 
at this moment as piterly incapaj'le of doing so as if his age had 
amounted to.^ one lustre only, inste^id of live. ^V'^ith a laugh 
that was very nearly that of imbecility, he rubbed his hands, and 
repeated again and again, “ Done, dtme, done.” 

Another, and another game was then played, of course with 
the same result as the last. The young man’s purse and v»U -stored 
pocket-book were by that time exliausted, upon which Foxcroft 
brought forth writing materials, and the hsflf-sobered, half- 
stultified Ronaldson set his hand at the termination of the next 
game to the acknowledgment of an enormous debt. 

Mrs. Stejhenson’s jjosition now became extremely painful. 
Though perfectly certain of the nefarious nature of the transac¬ 
tion that wfis going on before her eyes, she began, as her embfir- 
rassment increased, and her spirits sank, to doubt j.vhether sht- 
would be able to prove it to others in such a manner as fo ex¬ 
onerate the unfortunate young man from the eflects of his folly. 
lf,«iot, she .w^as conscious that in thus quietly looking on, and 
suffering their play to proceed, she was making herself a party to 
th^ poor victim’s ruin. A moment’s calculation sufficed Iw d:ow 
her that the stake, if again doubled at the monstrous amount, to 
whi^ it J^iad reached, would of i^gelf constitute a large fortune, 
and this again had to be doiVbled, and tl*e 'amoiu't doublexi yet 
again, befora the match which she had heard agre^V*! pi* could be 
finished. As to any char)ge of fortffne in the event of the 
games being played, she felt perfectly assured it cordd not occur; 
and thus, if her fears as to thfe value of her own evidence were well 
“grinded, skg should be doomed, unless she summoned courage to 
^ see a vast robbery commititnl, which it was most 
certainly, at the present fiioment, in her power to prevent. » 
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So euTBOstly had her attention been fixed upon the events of 
card tabic, from the time of her entering the recess, that 
she had paid no attention to the sounds proceeding from the 
ball-room; but she now, as the fourth game of the match was 
rapidly progressing to its conclusion, listened gittentively, and 
became convinced that though the music had not ceased, the 
company were departing. She heard many names called upon 
th<! stairs, a <loor to whi(di stood open in the middle room, and 
tlius at intervals permitted the guilds to reach her, despite the 
closed doors of the card-room. The idea that she miglit, if *he 
lingered longer, outsbiy her own party, and cause them thereby 
the most serious alarm, as well as place hei^elf and Miss Peters 
in a situation the most painfully embarrassing, sufficed to screw 
her courage to the fitting point, and as Mr. Ronaldson at the 
end of a deal said, in a*trembling voice—“I am forty-five to 
your ninety, O’Donagough, and the deal is yours,”—-just^as 
these boding wf)rds reacluvl Ikt cars, she started uj), and, seiz- 
big her companion by the arm, drew her with her across the 
i-oorn, overturning two chairs in her progress, and on reaching 
the door, tlie key of which readily obeyed her hand, she turned, 
and said in a voice much more distinct than she. herself hoped 
for—“ Play no more, young im'lii! We haV(?Vatched the game, 
aitd know' that you have been cheated. Th^ow down your cards 
and }>lay no more. Your ju-omissoiy note is not w'orih a farthing, 
for wt; can both wdtness to the manner in which it w'as won.” 

hlr. Koimldson had sj(»rung froffi his chaii- the moment the 
twm la<liT's*had become visilde, and standing aside to let them 
j)ass, stared, much after the manner he might have done had he 
siM-n a .sj)ectrc. Mr. Foxeroft, wdio ky^ew neither of the ladies 
by sight, llew^ to the door ‘w ith some vague hope of preventing 
their ^oing out, and w'h('ther he thought they might be sub¬ 
sequently pushcHl up the chimney, or thrown out of the window, 
he jrobably did iK>tknow^ himself at the moment; but whatever 
h^s ])rojects might have been, they were rendered jftiortive by 
the door liavfiig yielded to the hand of Mrs. Stephenson before 
he reached it. 

hlr. O’Donagough himself sat immovable, nor would it have 
been (‘a?iy to perceive from his countenance* tluit any thing vei^ 
remarkable ba<l hayipened. The triumph of perceptibly shaking 
his 'f!hi'S)SO])]iy remained for his old acquaintance Elizabeth 
P('K'rs, wdio, recovering her courage^ the moment she saw the 
light str(;aming in upon them f«)m t,h(?now fast-thinning rodlns, 
hikibly dre-\^ bpck Mr^. Stephenson a stej) or two,'and while 
sevi'ral paassMs-by entered from curiosity, pronouncM very dis¬ 
tinctly, as she fixed her eyes upon his face— 

“ I should like to know, sir, why,it is that*yon go by a false 
name? Your name is Allen. At least, you were al^'ays called 
Major Allen at Clifton, and that you know, as wxd^as 1.” ,, 

On hearing this, and on seeing thjj many eyes which were 

X 
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Ijy tliis*time fixed upon him, the ijold spirit of the iimquhile 
. O’Donagough, now again Major Allen, was so far moved lnh 't 
he rose from his chair, and taking advantage of Ms accurate 
local knowledge, left the room by a side door which led to a 
back staircase, and was no more heard of that night. 

Even the short moment occupied by these startling words of 
Miss Peters, was sufficient for the drawing together so many of 
the remaining guests around the door of the card room, that 
sometMng lik^e a crowd appeared to surround it as the two 
ladles, BtiU pale aijd strongly agitated, passed through it. Their 
only object was now 'to find some member of their own party 
who might assist thqir retreat from the scene in which they had 
played so strange a part; but her first glance at the rooms 
made Mrs. Stephenson exclaim—“They are gone! Gracious 
hQp,ven ! "Wlrnt terror must Frederic be enduiing on reacliing 
home and not finding me! ” 

Great, indeed, was her delight, when she j^erceived Gcntual 
Hubert approacMng wdth hasty steps towards the sj)ot when 
many voices were already discussing the adventure which nobcxly' 
imderstood, but wMch everybody was endeavouring to exjilain. 

“ Thank heavep.! he excdaiined, eagerly recxiiving the hand 
which the trembling In ora held ofit to him. “ What does all this 

mean? Where have you been hid? W^e have been lookingf()r 
you in every direction for above an hour. Fre<leric is just gone, 
for the second time, to see ^ you have reacluid liome 1 ” 

“ I have guessed it all I But for mercy's sake ask no ques¬ 
tions now,” replied Mrs. Stephenson. “ Take me JTW'ay, dear 
general I Take us both aw'ay! we have both suffered together I 
We have been shut up*, looking on a horrifi scene lor hours. 
Yet now it is over, I am thankful that w'e had courage to act 
as we have done ; but take us away, I implore you.” * 

“If we go now, my dear Nora,” replied the general, inex¬ 
pressibly mizzled by her words, but convinced tliat it w^as no 
'time to ask for exjilanation, “ if we go now', Frederic will agipn 
miss you. Agnes is still in the other room—nothifig could ]xt- 
«suade her to Mave the house tiO she w'as convinced that you were 
j)pt in it. If you will sit down quietly with her a few niinntes, 
Stephenson will return, and I am sure it wall be bettel’ for you 
both. Miss Peters does not look so deadly pale as you do, but 
r feel her arm trembling like your ow'n.” 

WMle this was said, tjie general supported the two ladies, 
w'Hose st^jps very unaffecWly fi<,lter(!d, ^ lyuoss tlni room whiclf 
divided tlfq^,ard-room from the principal drawiiig-room; fiMt 
on reaching the door of it, instead o**^ finding tlk;^quiet he had 
offered them, they were met by a scene which rendered any tiling 
like tranquillity in the neighbourhood of it quite impossible* 
Standing i/n the middle of the room w'as Mrs. O’Donammgh 
wdtU hands clasped, head-dress dishevelled, and her lireast 
heaving*with convulsiijp sobs. Beside her stood Miss Louisa 
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I^erkins, with a pocket-handkerchief at her eyes ; whil|, with 
th^^ |xceptiou of one silent grouj> whicB occupied a sofa in a 
distant corner, every individual not making part of the crowd 
now in possession of the card-room, stood around her listening 
to her lamentations, and occ:xsionally uttering a word or two of 
what seemed very unmeaning consolation. * 

“ She is gone! She is eloped! • Heaven only knows where, 
and for what! AVhere is her father ? He has got his hands 
full, I dare say. But for mercy’s sake let somebody go and 

bring Foxcroft to me—he shall* go- Oh! dear! Oh I 

dear I Where shall ho go ? Where shall I scftid him ? I have 
no more idea than the child unborn I But I am sure and posi¬ 
tive, as I stand here, tliat it is that horrid -^^le yellow man with 
tlje black wliiskers that luis taken her! Hoes nobody know 
such a person tis Hon ToAiorino V or Tornapino ? or some such 
name as that, "wasn’t it, Louisa? Hear, darling, good-fw- 
nothing creatui*e as she is! 1 saw her waltzing away like one 
j#ossessed with him, and wlitm 1 asked her bow he came to be 
here—for goodness knows I never asked hin»—^slie answered, 
dear, wicked, clover creature, in her own droll way, ‘ Never you 
mind tliat, mamma I Here he is, and that’s enough?’ Oh 
dear I Oh dear! If he does i*!)t turn out Jfj be a man of rank 
IujTI fortune I shall die and break my heart—kncAv I shall! ” 

Such were the sounds that from the crested pride 

of the unfortunate Mrs. O’Honagifugh poured forth amidst a 
Uirrent ef tears, and a wdiiriwind ol’ sighs, interrupted at inter 
vals, but not checked, by the interjections of her hearers. 

“ How very, distressing! ” 

“ Boor woman ! It is quite sliockil^g! ” 

“ l*don’t wonder at her being so terrified.” 

“ 1 am sure if it wiia my child I slicjuld die on tlie spot.” 
Such and sueb-like wniro the only sounds wliich broke in upon 
t||e expi'ession of her mental anguish, till at length while th* 
unhappy lady paused for a moment to blow her nose, the gentle 
voice of Miss Louisa Perkins was he<ard to say, “ po you think, 
ma’am, that there is any gentleman gone off with Matilda too ? ’• 
“ Never mind whether there is or not! ” replied the anxii^ 
motber. “ What can that signify coinjiaxod to my beautiful 
l*at?y ?• Jknd such a fortune, too, as her poor, dear father tgid 
me tin's very day that she would be sm’o of.^ Oh! it is too 
•cruel of her! ” 

'••All this, and a grciht, a very great, aeai more tne same 
strain, was^Attered by ^le bereaved lady, somClimes sitting, 
Bornetime-s standing, and occasionally lying at full length upon 
a sofa, and ever with the much-enduring Lbuisa by her side, 
till at length every individual at all wntliin hearing, became 
fully"aware, that Miss Patty O’Honagough had deciftecUy elwed 
with a black-whiskered Hon, and that Miss Matild^i. Puffins 

^ X 2 
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had e]|j)ped too, but whether with her or with anybody elsfe, 
there appeared no eviddHice to show. 

Nothing but the consciousness that her interference could 
do no good, kept Mrs, Hubert at a distance from her really 
very unhappy aunt during all these lamentations; but quite 
aware that shelbould render no assistance, and being in a state 
of very painful anxiety respecting the unaccountable dis¬ 
appearance of her sister, she remained with Mr. and Mrs. 
Ilenderson, who were equally anxious with herself, silently 
vraiting for the return of General Hubert, who had left them 
for the pmpose of OKce more entering the empty supptr-rooin 
and once more inquiring of every servant in the hall if Mra. 
Stephenson’s equipa^’e had been called. 

Much too occupied by their own anxiety to remark the 
absence of their hostess, they were no# aware that, for the last 
haif hour, that unfortunate lady had been employtid upon tlie 
unpleasing task of convincing herself, by various inquiries 
among her domestics, that her precious dauglito? had mosi; 
certainly left th* house without giving a hint to any one of her 
intention of doing so. And as the black-wliiskered Don (too 

well-remembered as the first-floor Icxlger in-street) had 

also suddenly Ti)eco?wf invisible, it was but natural to suppose 
that lie was her companion. 

Great, indeed, was the joy of Agnds and her friend IMary, 
when their two sisters ajtpeared aftcir their mysterious ri'treat, 
and greater still was that of Mr. Stephenson, who retunnjd in a 
few minutes afterwards pale, vehemently agitated, ai^l•bringing 
the terrible intelligence that no tidings could be heard of them. 
It was then that Mrs. Hubert, her spirits Ix^og relieved from 
her own great anxiety,'felt desirous of uttering some word of 
kindness to her aunt, but this now seemed to be rendered 
inqtossible by the earnest conversation in which she was en¬ 
gaged with Mr. Foxcroft. • 

4 “ No, 10 , Agnes! ” said Mrs. Stephenson, as she hoard her 

sister proposing to the general that they shouldn; before tlu:y 
left the hou^e, express some feeling of‘sympathy with poor 
^Irs. O’Donagough’s alarm about her daughter, “ No, Agnes, 
y?u must not speak to her now ! It is not on account of her 
daughter’s running away that she is looking as horror-struck 
au/1 teri'ified as you see her at this moment. Poo:^ sf.uD. she 
has heard worse^news than that! But where arc Lady 8te- 
phqnson and the Nivetts,‘and where is yoiu* dear girl ? ” 

“All gone home long ago, Nora,” replied Mrs. Hubert. »* 
Then fdr pity’s sake let us go tqp ! This ian^io place for 
us to remain in ! How kind you are to question me only with 
your eyes! But tired as I am, I am willing to tell you all our 
adventures before I sleep, ?f my poor frightened Frederic feels 
strength eif^ngh left in him to drive to your house for an hour, 
bdlofe hejetreats to his own. 

MX. 
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• -iTlie whole party wore, in truth, much too anxious to htsar* 
all the mysteries of this strange evening exj)lairied to leave 
them any memory of their fatigue, and they all drove together 
to Bcrkcley-square though five strokes froiA the general’s 
repeater warned them that it was high time to go to rest. 
“ But who,” said Mrs. Henderson, “ could rest till this most 
incoinpreliensible adventure is explained ? ” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

• 

The breakfast in Berkeley-square was not ail early one, but 
tliere were other causes this besides the lateness of the hour 
at which tlie gtmeral and his lady had retired to rest, for OeiKi-ral 
Ilubci't, under all circumstances, was sure to be in his bath¬ 
room by e^ght (>’clock. Neither was it the protracted slumbers 
bf his lady which retarded the morning meal; for though on 
this occasion he certainly left her fast asleep. 

Her waking eyes had seen the light * 

•^ojjg before the clock struck nine. But it somefimes happens 
that bedrooms and drdssing-rooms are used for other purposes 
than sle(q)ing and di-essiiig. 

Tlie first object which greeted* the eyes of Mrs. Hubert as 
she opo;^e<i^them, in conse([ucnce of her ears being invaded by 
a gent le sound near her pillowq w'as her daughter Elizabeth in 
her robe de chainj^n’^ with her beautiful hair all collected in one 
nymph-like rolt at the back of her small but finely-proportioned 
Inuid, #,nd her fair fime gloAving with an expression of happiness 
too vivid to suffer drowsy sleep to t^ist 1)01010*11. 

‘iM'ill yi)u forgive me, mamma V You have been waked by 
a k)*s. It is 1 who opened your shutters and*di-ew yoty 
curtains.” , 

“Is it late, deaijist?” said Mrs. Hubert, rousing herself 
with tlie alertness of an alarmed conscience, fearful of having 
kept a diungry party w^aiting for breakfast. “ Make the t«tL, 
Elizabeth. J)o not mind me—I shall be down very soon.” 

B#t/*I don’t want you to be dowui very soon, mamma,” 
rephed Elizabeth, laughing and blushing beautifully at the 
sanTe time. “ I w'ant to spieak to yog first. *Let me ,be jfour 
Lilly’s maid to-day, may IV ” * • 

“ Williiidy, dear love! ” said her mother, •accepting an 
offeretl kiss, and, shrewdly suspecting the subject of the oftered 
conference, she wrapped a dressing-gown rou«d her, slipped her 
feet into her quilted satin slippers, and seating hersell’ on the 
sofa^t the bottom of the bed, said, “Now, darl^pg, sit down' 
close, beside me, and teU me all you have got to say.” 

‘U^ot unless you will dres^yourseli( mamma.” Ana going 
to the proper receptacles of stockings shoes, she found all 
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that was needful and held them with pretty oteequiousnesf iD 
her mother’s hand. 

Mrs.-Hubert looked up into the face of her daughter as she 
took them; but* the fair conscious girl turned away from the 
speaking glance, with that true feminine shyness which 

Would be wooed, and not unsought be won, 

even to speak the words slie had come expressly to utter. 

iThcre would Ijiave been sometliing pretty to watch in the 
struggle between thi 8 ‘shyness, and the wish to disclose the secret 
that was bursting :Qpom her lips, but on such an occasion a 
mother’s heart has no leisure for such speculations, and sympa- 
tliising wth Elizabeth, though she copld not quite be siiid to 
pit^ her, she tlirew her arm round her, and pressing her to her 
bosom, exclaimed— 

“ Seymour loves you, Elizabeth! and last night h^ told you 
so. Is it not this you would disclose to me ? ” * 

The only answer for a minute or two was a fond clinging 
return of tlie embrace, and a shower of ha2)py team shed on tin? 
maternal bosom. ^ ^ 

“ You guessed it* then ?” sliokiid at length. “ Ah, mamiqja*,!< 
how cruelly "we wi’onged him ! ” 

“I thank heaven for it, Elizabeth,” rci)liedher mother, “and 
he may well forgive a wrong^^which had its origin in- such feel¬ 
ings as ours towards liim.” 

“ Oh yes, mamma! he is quite aware of that. I*clo not be¬ 
lieve he is at all inclined to complain of that or of any tiling else. 
Papa will be so kind as tej see him this afterm if/ir, will he not V ” 
“ And w 4 iy not this morning, Elizabeth ? ” 

“ I doji’t know, mamma, llenry said the afternoon. 

“ I suppose he must have some business, then, for of course 
he must be very anxious to see your father.” 

* “lie {.S'very anxious, my dear mother, and ver;^ anxious V> 
see you too,” rejilied Elizabeth, in a pleading tone. “ Indeed, 
mileed, you nmst never susi>ect him again of feeling anything 
Hiat ho ought not to feel.” ^ 

*^From tliis point the conversation proceeded with about equal 
pleasure to botli parties, and it was not till a inultitwk^ pf jilea- 
gaut things had been said and listened to, that Mrs. ilurert 
Stopped the couiK^e of thcitl by exclaiming, “ I am very g&d, 
Elizfrbctli, that this explanrdion*'took piaf-e between you l^t 
night! I should have felt more perfectly ashamed of our siispi- 
cions, I think, than I do now, if the fitst removal them from 
your mind had bet^ produced by an event of which you are still 
both ignorant, inste^ad of by the much more agreeable mode of 
•his confessing his affection for you.’* , 

AVhat tfient, mamma?” demanded Elizabeth. 

“ Our*anfortunate cjwsin Patty eloped le^t night fronji her 
father’s house,” replied Mrs. Hubert. 
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* 

“ Oh, mother! Have I not reason to he glad that I had 
'fci|irage enough to go to tlie party last night ? You know not¬ 
ch ! you can never know how I dimded it! But I thought il 
was right—thought it was less weak, less indelicate than 
remaining at home to weep over departed hc^es, which I then 
tiiought I must have had no right to form. Had I yielded to 
this weakness,mother, might it not have been said, that he only 
proposed to me because he liad lost her?” 

“ I don’t know, my dear,” replied her mother, laughing; “ it 
is strange how much darkness may be dispelled by onejittle 
gleiim of light. It now seems to me to*have been so perfectly 
al)surd in us all to imagine for a momen| that Henry Seymour 
could be in love with I*atty O’Donagough, tliat the idea no 
longer appears admissible. But what 1 might have thought 
witliout tins gleam of light, I know not.” 

“ I wish, mamma,” said Elizabeth, “ that you wouIS tell 
papa wlmt has hapiiened before I see him at breakfast. You are 
all but dressed now: may I send Clandge to tell him that you 
wish to see him in your dressing-room ?” 

“And wliy not toll him yourself, dearest?” 

“ Because I do not like to see him imain til^he knows all.” 

“ Well, then, send Clariifge to him.” * 


It was with feelings of happiness as pure and unmixed as 
those of her young daughter, that Mrs. Hubert communicated 
to ller husband the disclosure -which liad been made to her; but 
to her very great disappointment, he shook his head ominously 
as he listened€o her. ^ 

“ My dearest Hubert! Are you not pleased by this news ?” 
said she, looking anxiously in his face. “ I trust in heaven that 
you know notliing against this young man, for that oui' Eliza¬ 
beth’s happinass depends upon him is most certain.” 

“ Agnes!” he replied, “ I doubt if I have feSlings of n^ich 
stronger ‘Jjartiality towards my own sons, than I have felt to¬ 
wards Sir Henry Seymour. I have liked ami loved the* boy 
from ^childhood upwards; and though from a feeling of resect 
for Su* Edward I never uttered the ojunion, I blamed mucif le^ 
t^iai^I,sympathised with the feelings of the ardent young man 
•when he rebelled against tlie authority which insisted upQii his* 
i^ibmitting to a routine of aiucation for ’^vhigll he was not fitted. 
Therefore I freely allow that all, the ill-behaviour cS wdiich we 
heard so much beM’c he re-appeared from his self-banishment, 
has loft n^minful imp>essiou on my mind what^er. No, Agnes, 
it is what has happened since that has displeased me. A& to the 
idea that Henry Seymour intended to nurry our red-cheeked 
ypung cousin, I never entertained it for a moment, but that he 
li^s paid her a very unwarr^table degree of atidntion I do be¬ 
lieve : and this, whether it.Droceeded from fun or fondness, ia 
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equallyiat variance with the cliaracter I should desire to find in 
^e husband of Elizabeth.” 

^ I sliould agree "with you perfectly, Hubert, did I believe 
it. But. what better authority have we for this unwarrantable 
degree of attention, than for Lord Mucklebury’s history of the 
intended marriage? If you reject the one, I cannot understand 
how you can receive the other.” 

“ Because in the one case I have no proof, nor ever had 
any, beyond vague report, white in the other 1 have the evidence 
of Sir Edward.” , 

“ (_)n wlxat occasion, Hubert ?” 

“ The occasion tq, which I particularly allude occmred but 
yesteiday. You know ho was detained at St. James’s till long 
after you left it, and in coming away he^aw Sir Henry Seymour 
and Miss O’Donagough arm in arm and ttte-a-tcte, at the bottom 
of tfic staircase, as no lady and gentleman could possibly be seen 
without di-awing upon themselves a degree of t)bscrv<jtion that ^ 
Sir Henry Seymour ought to have becui desirous to avoid.” 

“ Believe me, Montagu, I can explain all that to you and 
Mrs. Hubert described with the most grajdiic truth Sir Henry’s 
enforced surrcyialer of ,herself and daugiiter in consequence of 
the manoeuvreing of Mrs. O’DoifUgough. “ I confess,” sli«i» 
addfd, “ that .'t the time I icas very angn(," with him, bcc^ause it 
seemed to me that no man could feel himself obliged to yield 
such veiy civil acquiescence to any arrangement that did not 
accord mth his inclination. But surely the declaratmu gj' last 
night is sufficient to convince us that it was no partiality of a^’iy 
kind for Miss O’Honagough which induced him to yield to my 
unfortunate aunt’s attack upon him.” ’’ 

“ After all that has passed between us on the subjecti my 
dearest Agnes, you will not think me too completely a convert 
to the opinions of Aunt Betsy, if I coni'ess to you tliat Avhat I 
most object to in the busimss is Su- Henry Seymour’s leaving 
any acquaintance at all with the O’Houagoughs, pr Allens, 
or ’v^hatever their real names may be. I’he, case was far dif¬ 
ferent with us, «xiear love, when Mrs. Compton blamed us so 
severely for our cirilities to them at Brighton. In t>ur ca.'^e the 
alttlT-hative w'iis a rude and almost cruel avoidance of a yeiy near 
relation ; but no such apology can be offered in the cs^seofi.Scy- 
moua la the highest paroxysm of her displeasure, Aunt Betsjy 
nev^^spected either of us of seeking their society from prefer- 
however, can by* no b’'->ssibi]ity>’assign any other, 
cause far the :^amiliar intercourse which has unquestionably 
existed between them ami Sir Henry. I have never elicbuntei’ed 
tliis wretch O’Donagough Allen anywhere without Ms alluding 
to Seymour’s having recently /lined with him. More than once 
I have questioned the young man, witii as great an air of iu- 
differgu^o as I%juld assume, to {u><;*^rrtjun whether the stateimyiit 
were true on not; and tl^fOugh he*' certainly stammered, Jitcl 
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coloured, and looked very heartily ashamed (which in my judg- 
ftililt by no means made the matter better), he never denied 
that it was true. I do not like this, Agnes. It shows a specie^' 
of coaracness, or at best of indifference in the selection of ac¬ 
quaintance, which your Ehzabeth, dearest, is §s httle likely to 
relish as her sweet mother.” 

Mrs. Hubert sighed deeply. There was too much apparent 
truth in these painful observations for her to attempt to reason 
them away, yet she felt that if they were to be the means of 
separating Sir Henry and Elizabeth, they w^uld bring a di^gree 
of certain misery greatly disproportioned to their importance. 
As usual, her husband seemed to read her j^houghts, for he added 
immediately, “ Do not, however, fancy, my dear love, that I 
have any desire to sejiarate these young hearts. It would bo 
making poor Henry pay a heavier penalty for his folly than it 
deserves, but I think you will agree with me in advocafbig a 
lo^er j>eriod of probation and delay than would have been 
necessary had there been no such symptoms of levity. The ad¬ 
ventures of last night, of all which he is probably still ignorant, 
will assist pretty effectually in opening his eyes to the character 
of his strangely chosen friends. Let i^jt pur dmqf girl have her 
‘ieelings woundtd by a singl? word of all tliis.” 

The breakfast, dfc which the young Emilvtand her good 
goveriKiSS w'cre present, passed off as such agwifting meeting's 
should always be permitted to dc^ A look, a (Shile, a silant kiss, 
Bai(i»iill4,hat it was necessary to say, and when it was ended 
I^lizabcth retired to her own room, astonished at her own com¬ 
posure, and cfuable of enjoying without any drawback whatever, 
the doar delimit of mc<litating for^the first time with the pri- 
vik^-ed freedom of sanctioned love ujjon the unsx)eiikabie hai)pi- 
ness that awaihxi her. 

AVhen General Hubert and his wife were again left alone, 
ElizalKith and Sir ITcnry‘w’-ere for a moment forgotten, while 
they discussed together the terrible discoveries the })re-vious 
night. The testiviony of JNIrs. Stephenson and jMiss Peters was 
too ch^ir to leave the slightest <louht resj)octing the character of 
the man with whom “the widow Barnahy” had connected 
herself, nor had they either of them any doubt that he #aB in 
te ufii the identical Major Allen who had 

• caused them both so great annoy, 

nineteen long ymrs ago ^t CKfW. It wanted 31o %-arning 
voice fro^ aunt Betsj to awaken the generqj the necessity 
of separating himself and his family now and. for ever, from all 
intercourse with so infamous a personage.. But ho half fright¬ 
ened the gentle Agnes, by telHiag her that he was exj)ecting 
!l^deric Stephenson to call upon him for the express purpoaj of 
ipying a ■visit in Curzon-^^t. 

“ We mean to tell hiiix*’ said tue general, “»iat we recom- 
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mend l©s immediately taking measures to leave the country, in 
order to avoid the dangers of a legal process which woul(f Be 
• very likely, to terminate in his being obliged to do so in a much 
less agreeable way.” . 

“ Would it ^ot be better, Hubert, to leave him to his own 
devices ? ” said his wife. 

“ No, Agnes; not in this country at least. He cannot be 
permitted to remain here after the double discovery of last night. 
Frederic is extremely anxious t^iat he slumkl be oil' immediately, 

. for |is long as he remains in the country, he will be living in 
dread of his wife’.s *beihg called into a court of justice, to give 
evidence of the fraud of which she was s-witness. Miss Peters 
too will live under the same terror, avid indeed, Agnes, I think 
it desirable, for all our sakcs, that he J^iould leave England tis 
early and jis quietly as possible.” 

“ You cannot doubt my being of the same opinion, hlontagu,” 
replied Mrs. Hubert. “ I only dreaded for you the r^trei^ly , 
disagreeable operation of telling him so.” 

“ Fear not for that, Agnes. The visit mil be a very short 
one, depend upon it. Besides the real motive, we have the 
ostensible one, jjou know, of inquiring if they have received an)’- 
news of Miss O’Donagough.” 

IVIr. Stephi;|ison was punctual to his arppointment, aiul tlie 
two gentlem&^uset out together for Curzon-street. To the 
questiQu, “ Is O’Donago^gh at home V ” the answer given 
was, “ No, sir,” short and decided. 

“ Is Mrs. O’Donagough at homo? ” 

“ I don’t know, sir,” was the liesitating reply. 

“ Be so good as to her that a gentlemail wishes to see 
her on very particular business.” # 

“ Please- to walk in, sir,” said the small and incautious page, 
opening the dining-room door for them, and then galloping up 
the stairs. ' 

We liad'better follow him, Frederic, or the al%ir will be* 
endless,” suggested the general. 

“ I agree witli,you,” answered bis companion; and before the 
little page had half deliverexl his message, General Hubert and 
Mr.fiOtephenson were in the room. 

The busine^ wliich ha<l brought them there was mori* K-kelf' 
•to arrive at a speedy conclusion than they had liojvcd for, whep 
they ent-^Ted it, for.grcatly to their surprise they found assem¬ 
bled iiitthft second drawing-iboen, a group cipsisting of Mr. and 
Mrs. Allen O’Ponagough, their daughter, the yellow gentleman 
with black mu^achc and whiskers, dnd the twm faithful 
Perkinses besides. 

“ I w’ill not apolo^se for dij^turbing you, Major Allen,” said 
General Hubert, advancing, “though I\lid not expect to lltrd 
yoS her,e when's^entered.. The bite’ciess which brings us hcre\|‘s 
yours, aM not our own, canne/.^ as I think you will allc®3, 
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be considered as an intnision. But it may perhaps ifoe more 

calde to you to converse with us in another room ? ” 

Major Allen measured his two visitors with liis eye, anfll 
then threw a glance .towards the Don ?• but whatever his first 
thoughts might have been, his second, wliich ai^j proverbially the 
best, induced him to rise from his chair and with a very digni¬ 
fied demeanour to marshal General Hubert and Mr. Stephenson 
into the next room, the eventful scene of the last night’s misad¬ 
ventures. Nay, he^ 4 jven moved his hand in token that they 
might be seated ; ^]^ .pita.bh> notificg,tion did not appear 

to be noticed, for neillieF gentleman accepted it. 

“ My business wiltt you, sir,” said ^e general, “ need not 
detain us long. A very disagreeable accident* iiiade a lady, for 
whom both tliis gentle^jian and myself are nearly interested, the 
witness to a most nefarious transjiction in which you were the 
principal agent. It has also come to our knowledge tliat you 
are the^ame person who many years since at Clifton was im¬ 
plicated under the ap})cllation of JMajor Allen in a transaction 
which, if I mistake not, caused you to be sent out of the 
country. Ferliajis, sir, as a citizen, I should be doing my duty 
better by mentioning these facts to a 4 »oij.ce r«agistrate; but I 
•visli, from motives purely i^Blfisli, I confijss, that vou should now 
leave England by ^lur own act, instead of t^t of the legis¬ 
lature. But this, if done at all, must be do^’promptly. A 
very short time will probably rentier it too latiK Are yo\ ready, 
sir**to gi^x‘ me an assurance that you will depart immecliately ? 

not, or if hereafter 1 should find such assurance falsified, I 
shall feel myst:lf obliged, however reluctantly, to obtain the same 
object by a f Irocess that will not dejend upon yourself.” 

•Major Allen was, as usual, exceedingly well dressed, and his 
wig, greatly relaxed in its wavy outline since he made liis first 
re-appearance at Brighton, was a perfect model for the head of 
a middle aged man of fasliion. Though his visitors stood, he 
had seat^'l himself in a deep arm-chair, and asslumcJ thci Atti¬ 
tude rather of on« who was passing judgment, tlmu receiving it. 
During tin; greater })art of General Hubert’s* addreas iJb him, 
his countenance might have been studied in vain for aii^ex- 
pression indicative of what was passing within. But at itS con- 
•luHioft a mocking smile took posseasion of his features, and 
hooking at each gentleman steadily in the face for a miafiute of 
two, he said— 

“ I am reallji ioo ha|!py im Ending that my con¬ 

nections ^nd myself ^ree so entirely resjxictipg ihe little expe¬ 
riment in steain navigation, for wliich I am preparing. Bray, 
sir (to General Hubert), remember me v($ry aifectionately to ifiy 
charming niece Agnes, and boliwe mo to be your very obedient 
2]»nble servant, JohTi William Patrick Allen O’Donagough.’* 
^strong emphasis was la^npon the last word^for thg purpose, 
5#obably, of making his editors understand that he was aware 
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of and Jippreciaf ed the privilege by which every man lias a right 
to designate himself liy any appellation he may choose to seliifetr' 

Having-uttered this sjieech, he permitted himself the aurla- 
cious gratification of *• another steady stare at them •botli ; 
and then, risingt with an air of great hauteur and delibca-a- 
tion, stalked through his favourite side door, and closed it 
after him. 

Convinced that the business ujion which they earner was 
satisfactorily executed, the two gentlemepr''"*!’® too well pa iu,.>d 
by kicowing that it,was over to,feej_,;• (ji^oaiion to quarrel 
with the manner of their recepticSi. Aftev tC moment’s consul¬ 
tation, they agreed tli^it it would be betrer to visit the unfor¬ 
tunate Mrs. Allen O’Donagough, for whom they felt nmeli 
compassion, a civil “ good morning,” aivl therefore prejiari'd to 
make^their retreat by passing tlirough the room by whicih tliey 
had entered. ' 

No symptom, however, of any feelings whieJi ci^led for 
coinjiassion seemed to exist amidst the party they one.e more 
came iqion, Mrs. Allen O’Donagough was lying at full length 
upon a sofa, Sv|ueezed in at the f*ot of which perched IMi.ss 
Louisa Perkins.^* luv. full view of. the well-pleased maternal 
eye, upon anot^ier sofa, sat the yellow gimtleman, and Palt^T 
extrenuJy clof^\ beside him, Iht arm loV^ngly thrown round 
his neck , whu^^the fair Matilda, with eyes full of very me- 
lancholiy tendernesb, and her tall kgure sustaining itself against 
the mantel-piece, stood watching them. 

General Hubert was about to utter something like a 
friendly farewell, but ^rs. Allen O’Donagough ^avo him no 
time for it. « 

“ You are making us an early wedding visit, I must sjiy, ji^on- 
tlemen—but it is all very right and proper between near rela¬ 
tions. Give me leave to introduce tqwou my marrietl daugiitc'r, 
Madame Esp^rtero Cliristinino Salvator Muiidi Tornoiino.” 
Theue names sue read from a paper ingeniously attu^lied by a 
couple of pins to a cushion of the sofa that ws exactly within 
reagh -yf her eye.'- “ You see, general, I liave had the good foi-- 
turie to marry my daughter before you liave married yoftrs— 
and ‘lo a man of extremely high rank too. Permit me to 

present to you-1 beg pardon, permit me to jiresent t^ 

‘Don Bi'oartero Christinino Salvator Mundi Tornorino, my son- 
in-law. 'Neither yiu not Ppederic Stephenson have any title, 
you kn6\v,%od therefore it is, of coufse, propc^r that you should 
be presented to hijn, and not he to you. .1 am sure J heartily 
hope that my great niece Elizabeth may do as well. 

“ But, by-the-by, *.general, I think it is but fair to give you 
a hint about that young scamp/ Henry Sevmouj;^. It’s no thanks 
to Irim if my daughter is married to a nuin of*^itle and qua?’fy 
—it w<6ald have*oeen all the samiTIf his false-Iteirtedn css lu^ 
driven her to 'marry a mereoobody, which, with my high spiFm 
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^ •* 
and exafted feclir^gs, would certainly have broke irijr heart. 

CMt it is not only his al)oniinal:)le falsehood in love-making that 
I ttiiiik it right to mention—1 wish also to let you know that 
there i^i a secret which he has taken the •greatest of all possible 
care should never come to any of your ears, you none of you 
guess, I belic:vc, that the young scapegrace was off to Australia 
will'll his penitent fool of a guardian thought he had shut him¬ 
self uj» Vmiewlierc, all in the dumjis, because of their quarrel? 
"Nyh'-’/W^^^re go^yfriends, together, -he tdld us all about it, 
and if he had to have done, I won Id rfi ever 

have said a word t miyDo?^*!W7 the sul^ect—but he has pro¬ 
voked me, I won't de\y it.” ^ 

llow did you find out he had been to Australia, Mra. 
O’Donagongh V ” derm^nded the general. “Did you get hc- 
qnainted with liim there ? ” 

“ Xo, not I, general—^luit I knowmt just as well as iflL had, 
for we {j|jl came to England in the same sliip.” 

“ And it was then that you became acquainted with liim?” 

“ '^’e.s, to lie .sure it wns.” 

'• Noav, tlieii, madam,” said the well-Qontentod General 
Hubert, ‘‘we will-wish you good moi^iii^^,” ;,xid with a slight 
t^nw to the whole i»arty, tlultwo gentlemen turned to leave the 
room. 

“Isay!” cried Madame Espartero Chri .iiiin^^^alvator 
Aluiuli d’ornorino, culling a%r them, doif.' you forg^to tell 
mv ciaein Idizalxth what a famous lark I have had. Slxfe must 
D; .sure to come and ]iay me a wedding vi.sit.” 

On retni: .big to ])erke!('y-.sq,uare, (IWncral Hubert found liis 
wil’ij,aud d.mglitcr very anxiously gazing ujion the outside of a 
large jiacket which had been just left at tlie door by the servant 
of .Sir Henry Seymour. Kighlly guessiiig that it coutained a 
confr.ssion of the exyiloit (jl wliieh he lunl jvrst learnt the parti¬ 
culars fngm Mrs. O'Donagough, he fearhjissly ^•^.'ved it in tjieir 
pi-tvsenee.* It contained more than one sheei*'of closely-wriiaeri 
])uj»ei\ and detailed at length, and with very ainiablc peidteuce, 
tlu' l^^story of Iris escapade, the rebellious feelings which hau^.ed 
to it, tiie very iinpli'a.sant acquaintauce that it had'entailed iipon 
J^im*aiid lastly, with all the eloquence of deep feeling, it ex¬ 
plained how his ardent •dove for the general's lovely daughter' 
liad rendei-ed galllig/ilie idea of appcjiring. more wiE‘* and ill- 
eonducted in the/ri^s of Iwr fan*il^ than he had yt.;.|<hpue, and 
induced liim to cmuire the martyrdom of pro]utiating the good 
will of M?. O’Donagohgli in ox'i'ier to secure his secre.sy. 

“ Then Sir Homy, it seems, has not ti^en more pleasure in 
the ac<|uaintance than oiii-selves,.General llubert,” said Agnes, 
v»it4i a very hap|w smiili. 

‘‘ Thank luxu-Cn that I k;: it! ” he replied,;j^i!)yousl 5 ,-x“ Xnd 

my sweet Elizabetlit^ij>’ lie aik^ed, fondly smibracing his 
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lilusBingwiaughter, “ I can tell you with a S8.fe consciSice that 
I know not another to whom I could resign the cliarge of in,'^-; 
iiig you harpy, with so firm a conviction that the precious trust 
would be executed faitlrfully.” ^ % 

Who needs b(^told that the young Elizabeth’s bridal was a 
gay one ? Wlien it was known as a certainty that the Allen 
U’Donagough ainily, together vdth their illustrious son-in-law, 
were actually clep rted for the United States, Mrs. Ilulp-rt ven¬ 
tured to write a fuh*, true, and fiarticular .^ijjfjonnt 
recenk adventures ^ her aunt, ‘ Compton; 

announcing at the sanfe time ner cO;. -%ny wiis earnestly 
entreated at the appr^)aching wedding, jtssuring her tinit 
she should meet there no nieces but such as she had ttx> long 
honoured with her love, for them to fed any doubts as to her 
pleasure at a reunion. 

Tlie delight of the still active old lady on receiving this letter 
was great indetd. She coidd not have died lia})})y, §,nd she 
knew it, so long as “thellarnaby” was an inluibifant of the 
same land as the Huberts. A dii-ad of mischief and disgrace 
arising from tha iu(:ongruous corinectioTi perpetually haunted her, 
and in so ser auj^a shQ;pe„as very nml erially to disturb her tran- 
quilhty. dlut she how felt that tlft; danger wjis over for evei^ 
and immed’^lteh* wrote an acceptarico of tlic joyous invitation, 
in a tone hcj^sifelt hajqdness that caused tears of pleasmo to 
dim fo]^4i momciiWhe beautiful of the, bride c;Ioet. 

Ohall the guests assembled at those splendid nuptials, tl^re 
was not one, perhaj>s, who excited so univt^rsal a dt^gree ol' iutere»t 
as hturself—^all sought t^o the venerable and animated old lady 
honour, and no one co*d receive their iionours lli»>rc gaily, or 
more gracefully, giving throughout the whole day but ^one 
slight indication thiit she still ciuild lie a little mischievotis, if 
she chose it, and that was by whispering in tlio gonend’s car, 
when Emily was assisting in distribiu'’i..g the wediliug-cake after 
breakfast, ^t'-.wf')p^j!V3au to send any wodiling-cake ^uross tlie 
tl'ciunuc, djy,i‘geutxai’r'” 
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CHAPTER I, 

All persons tol(Tably well read in biography are aware that 
the amiable IVlre. Baniaby, ci-devant^ Miss Martha Compton, 
)f Silverton, after liaviug lost her second husband, the Reverend 
vir. O’Donagough, from the effects of an unfortunate accident, 
vhich occurred to him near Sydney, in New South Wales, 
-estowetl her still extrera(‘ly fair hand on her former friend and 
f wvoiirite, Major Allen. But the events wliich followed these 
tird espousals, thougli umpiestionably of as much general 
iftlerest as any which preceded them, have nevei* yet been given 
t the public with that careful attention to the truth of history 
»> Inch th(*y deserve; and it is to remedy tliis obvious defect 
in English literature, that the present narrative has been 
'om|K)sed. 

The existence of Mre. Barnaby (this name is once more 
r led as the one by which oui- heroine has hitherto been best 
aown), the existence of Mrs. Barnaby, up to the hour in 
fliicli she pledged lier vows to Major Allen, before the altifr of 
.le principal church in Sydney, had, on the whole, been a very 
appy one. She had, in fact, very keenly enjoyed many things, 
/•hich persons less fortunately constituted might have considered 
^irtnisiortunes; and to the amiable and well-disposed reader a 
ontinuation of the history of such a mind can liardly tail of 
oeing useful as an encouragement and example. 

Mrs. O’Donagough, on the day she married Major Allen, 
was exactly thirty-eight years of age, At IcvOst she only wanted 
two days of it; and it is possible that her wish to enhance the 
Festivity of every scene*in which she \?as engaged, might have 
led her to name her birthday as that on which her third wedding 
should take place; had it not been that a sort of dislike which, 
ihe hadn;aken, while still Martha Compton, of diWerton, tiO thjef ’ 
annecessary dragging fortli the date of the day and %0x»iSki 
which people were Itoni, still continued. She, thesrelbti^'fiaid 
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nothing at all about her birthday, but prepared for the solemn 
oeremony with as much tender emotion, and as delicate a bloom, 
as when she first pledged her virgin troth to Mr. Ilarnaby. 

Born under a hap]>y star, a pleasure yet awaited Mrs. Major 
Allen, the wXnt of which she had often lamented, and of which 
her hopes had long since withered and faded, till at length they 
assumed the worn-out aspect of despair. But in due time, 
after her third marriage, Mrs. Allen communicated to the 
Major the delightful intelligence that he was likely to become 
a father. 

Major Allen behaved exceedingly well on the occasion; pro¬ 
fessing his entire satisfaction at the news, and adding with 
newly-awakened j)aternal forethought, “If that is the case, 
Mrs. AUen, we must jnind our hits as to money ma.ttei'S, and 
take care that our little evening card-parties answer.” 

To tliis Mrs. Major Allen had not the slightest olyection ; 
but how powerful is maternal feeling in a woman’s heart! 
Though she failed not to render her little Sydney soira's as 
attractive as ever, though she walked about the room, and behind 
the card-players as usual, never forgetting a single instruction 
given to her by her ingenious husband—^notwitlistanding she 
did all this, her heart was almost wholly in her work-biiskct I 

It was really beautiful to watch the development of a 
mother’s feelings in a heart which had never yet been awakened 
to them 1 For instance, Mrs. Major Allen had never shown 
hers(df, in any country, particularly fond of poor I)eoj)lc ; but 
now she never saw a woman in her own interesting situation, 
without feeling her heart, or, at any rate, her attejdion drawn 
towards her; and many a question did she ask, and many a 
copper coin did she bastow, in consc*quence of this most amiable 
species of solicitude. 

Inuring the first months of her residence at Sydney, she had 
ncft'i perhaps, chosen her intimates among the most domestic 
ladies; hut now the case was entirely altered. Tl>crc was an 
excellent woman, a Mrs. Sheepshanks, the wife of an attorney, 
enjoying great business in the town, who liad more litt^-o 
children than any other lady, in it, and with her, Mrs. Major 
Allen now sought to form an intimacy of the most familiar 
kind. She delighted in nothing so much as stepping in to call 
upon her as soon as breakfast was over, and entering with her, 
even while her nursery avocations rendered everything like 
regular conversation impossible, into a soft of zigzag intcrcourae, 
between saying and doing, that to . any one less delightfully 
alive to the innocent attractions of little children, must have 
appear^ exce%ii«gly tiresome. 

Sheepshanks, poor woman! like all the other ladies in 
the setjlement, found it very difficult, not to say impossible, to 
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]:eep atiy decent servant in her family; the few young women 
who deserved the epithet, getting married themselves with such 
certain rapidity, as to give every reason to suppose that Air. 
Hood’s interesting anecdote of an offer of mairiagg being made 
f hrougii a ,speaking-trun)pct, to a vessel approaching the coast 
with young ladies aboard, must have been founded strictly on 
fact. 

At the time Airs. Sheepshanks and her little family took 
such hold on the affections'of Airs. Alajor Allen, the only at¬ 
tendant the attorney’s lady had to assist her in the labours of 
the nursery, was a girl of seventeen, whose domestic education 
not having been particularly attended to, left lier with rather 
less knowledge of her duties in such a situation, than might 
have l>t;en wished. 

Tlie confusion, therefore, which sometimes ensued in this 
«1o])artment of the household, was considerable ; but Airs. Alajor 
Allen bore it all; nay, she rejoiced at the excellent opportuni¬ 
ties f ills afforded of obtaining information concerning many 
infantine facts, of which she had hitherto lived in total igno¬ 
rance. 

Airs. Sheepshanks, who, though sometimes a little fretful, 
was in the main a good-natured woman, always receiverl these 
visits vipy kindly; and, indeed, her respect for Airs. Allen was 
so great, that she considered them as an honour. Por Airs. 
Allen had, with friendly confidence, mentioned to her how near 
she liad bo(,*n to marrying a lord, of which, indeed, her beautiful 
she]] necklace gave the most convincing proof; and she also 
cx])Iaiiu‘d to her the very hxdish bit of fun formerly recorded 
about ihe old clothes, by which she offended her w'ealthy aunt, 
and so lo.st tlie chance, or rather the certainty, of becoming hea* 
hoiiN'ss. I'liesc, and many other anecdotes of her former l^fe, 
slie had recorded in a manner which left no doubt on the mind 
ef ISIrs. Siieepslianks respecting the distinguished rank of the 
society in whicb she had mingled in the mother coimtry. 

“ Hear me, Airs. Alajor Allen ! only to think of your doing 
all that with your own hands!” exclaimed tliis kind-heart(^ 
mother of many colonists; “I anr sme if it was not for the 
interest which 1 know* you take in all these little matters just 
at presv'nt, I should be actually fit to die, to see you do 'such 
•things! ” * 

“ Never you mind, AIjs. SheepshankE^” returned the mia|oris 
lady, “ I ean’triell you how it all interests me I Pretty fittle 
darling! it shall do everything it likes, that it shall. Laugh a 
little bit then—^that’s it—laugh again, baby—laugh, laugh, 
^ laugh, ki*8s, kiss, kiss, tickle, tickle, tickle. , its- sweet 

I heart! I am sure it knows me!” And again Airs. Alajdl 
; Allen applied the pap-boat to the last born SheepghaE^’s 
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mouth, though the over-fed and intelligent infant immediately 
returned the superfluity witliout ceremony. 

“ How do you think I hold a baby, my dear ? ” demanded 
the anxious spirant to maternal dignity. 

“ Oh, very well!-—very well indeed, considering—only you 
must mind about the pins. Little Van Diemen is pursing up 
his mouth now, very much as if he were going to have a cry— 
and he mostly cries.when he gets a pin into him,” observed 
Mrs. Shee|jshanks. 

Little Van Diemen here gave the most unimpeachable testi¬ 
mony in favour of his mamma’s sagacity, for they had a cry, and 
such a long and lusty one, as might have daunted any novice of 
less firm spirit than Iklrs. Major Allen. She, however, hugged 
the little screamer tightly to her bosom, and though it did not 
seem at all to comfort him, held him there very close indeed for 
many minutes, swaying her person backwards and forwards in¬ 
cessantly ; while one widely-extended hand pressed firmly ujxm 
the upper joint of the vertebrae, and the other upon the lower 
part of the infant’s person, kept it in a position as likely as any 
thing, short of suffocation, to still the sound. 

“ It is no good, my dear Mrs. Allen,” sjiid the mother. 
“ He’ll go on that way till he’s undressed again, I’ll bet any¬ 
thing—just stop till I have finished combing these two, and I’ll 
look him over myself.” 

“ Oh, do let me undress him from top to toe,” cried Mrs. 
Allen, eagerly, “ I liave never done that my own self yet, and 
I cannot tell you how I long for it—will you let me try, Mrs. 
Sheepshanks ? ” 

“Yes, sure, if you like it—stand still, Eliza, can’t you!— 
am only afraid you’ll find it a great plague, and him scream¬ 
ing so.” 

“ Why, I should like it better if he didn’t, to be sure, 
because it frightens me, and in my situation, that is not exactly 
the thing. However, it is quite needful I should get my hand 
in; not but what I shall make the major give the highest of 
wages; and that, you know, if anything can, will get me a 
nuise; so that I shan’t have more to do than what my maternal 
feeling naturally leads to. But, nevertheless, it is quite right 
and proper that I should know all about it myself^—there’s a 
darling now; ” continued the fond mother-expectant, addressing 
the still screaming baby. “ There’s a^love—just let me untie 
these strings, only these strings, my beautiful darling! There, 
there, there—‘now donty wonty These last words being 
uttered in the coaxing idiom of her native country, attracted the 
attention of^the nursery-maid of all work, who at that moment 
filtered the room. This girl having some yearn before accom- 
uanied her moth^ in her voyage &om London, under circum- 
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stances that, by skilful management, had rendered the excursion, 
young as she was, equally nece^ry fca* both, was apt to boast 
of her metropolitan education, and particutoly prided herself 
on her “ parts of speech.” # 

“ Veil now, vat does donty vonty mean, I should like to 
know? You’d better give over the child to me, ma’am—I 
knows his vays, and he knows my vords.” , 

The style in which this dainty damsds, who was frightMly 
marked by the smallpox, approached, was not conciliatory, for 
her red arms were stuck akimbo, and her ncse, always of the 
retrousse order, turned up in very evident contmpt. 

“ Mind your manners, Phebo! ” cried her mistrc^, but 
Phebc strode on towards the low rocking-chair on which Mrs. 
Major Allen was seated, and placing herself before her as close 
as it was passible to stand, while a pair of squinting eyes, that 
were intendtMi to look boldly at her, seemed wandering, heaven 
knows where, repeated in no very silvery tones—“ You’d better 
give over the cliild to me.” 

Upon every former occasion when Mrs. Major Allen had 
mixed herself up with the nursery arrangements of. her friend, 
the scene of action, however active and interesting the business 
going on, had always been the parlour. But this happened to 
be washing-day, and the absence of Phebe being ateolutely 
certain till dinner-time, Mra. Sheepshanks gave herself up alto- 
geti^cr, as she said, to supply her place, and nothing less than 
the pertinacity of Mrs. Alien could have obtained an entrance 
into the house. Once pursued, however, into that receptacle of 
all litter, her nursery, the poor hidy was perliaps not sorry to 
have some one as willing as Mrs. Allen to nurse a baby—for she 
had made up her mind that (hiy to have a general review of all 
her children’s heads 5 and accordingly the major’s lady wast,put 
in possession of the nursing-chair, and permitted, as we have 
seen, to revel in the delight of handling a baby to her heart’s 
content. 

So earnestly was she engaged in unravelling the manifold 
mysteries of baby buttons and strings, that, notwithstanding 
Phebe’s abrupt address, Mrs. Allen did not raise her eyes towards 
the girl, till she stood close before her face; and when at last 
she did so, she pphed the chair violen|ily back, very nearly let 
little Van Diemen fall out of her arms, and uttered, “OhI 
good gracious me 1 ” in a voice that® alm(At amounted to a 
scream. * 

“ Lord have mercy! what’s the matter, Mrs. Allen ? ” cried 
Mrs. Sl^epshanks, pushing aside the head upon which g^e was 
operating, “ Van isn’t taken with a fit, is he? ” * 

By this time the agitated Mrs. Major Allen had risen 
the nursing-chair, and having hastjjy laid the baby in cradle 
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beside it, she approaebed her friend with strong (^rnptoms of 
agitation. 

“ For Heaven’s sake come into the parlour with me for one 
moment, my dear Mrs. Sheepshanks! ” she said. “ 1 will not 
detain you more than a moment. I am going home dii-ectly, 
but indeed, indeed, I must speak to you first.” 

“ Dear jaie ! I don’t know wbat to do, I’m sure, with tlie 
butter and beer, and*all lying about in this way. Wouldn’t it 
do Mrs. Allen if I was to come in and hear what you want to 
say after diimer ? ” 

“ Good Heaven, no ! you have no idea of the state of mind 
I am in! Indeed, you must let me speak to you direc'tly.” 

Thus urged, poor Mis. Sheejishanks, though IcMildng exceed¬ 
ingly distressed, resigned her sponge and her combs, phiced 
everytliing upon the chimney-piece, as much out of reach as 
she could—wiped her liands upon her linen apron, before she 
took it off, and then followed her terrified-looking guest to the 
parlour. ' 

Oh, my dear friend! tell me youi* opinion honestly and 
truly—1 conjure you not to deceive me! You have had gieat 
experience—you must be able to form a judgment. Do you 
think there is any danger of my child’s being like that dreadi'ul 
girl?” 

“ "What girl, ma’am? What is it you mean, IMrs. Allen ? ” 
said Mrs. Sheepshanks, looking a little cross, and as if shf did 
not as yet perceive any good and sufficient reason for her 
having been forced to abandon her important avocations in the 
nursery. 

“ What girl?—oh 1 ” with a violent shudder, “ that fiiglit- 
ful, frightful girl that you call Phebe. For Heaven’s sake, Mr.s. 
She^lianks, don’t be out of temjier. Don’t beangiy witli rue, 
but consider my situation! Though I liave been a married 

woman, as you know, for some years, tliis is the first time-. 

In short, you know what my condition is, and now I imploi 
you to teU me if you think there is any danger, nervous and 
delicate as I am, that my looking up so very suddenly close 
under tliat horrid girl’s face, is likely to mark the child.” 

“ What, with the smallpox, Mrs. Allen ? ” said IVIrs. Sheep- 
fiianks, with great simjlicity. 

“ I don’t know. Mercy on me! how should I know ? Small¬ 
pox, squinting, that dreagiful nose too! • Oh, Mrs. Sheeplianks, 
hlrs. Sheepslmnks! all the happiness, all the delight I have 
jH^omised myself, will be lost and destroyed for ever, if my child 
is bom in any way like that horrid girl! ” 

Here Mre. Major AUen burst into a very passionate flood 
of* tears, and wrung her hands so piteously, as she fixed hei'' 
streaming eyes upon her n^ghbour’s face, that the good lady^ 
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though thinking her cause oi ^ef rather visionary, couM iwt 
refuse her sympathy, and answered very kindly, “ hfo,Judeed, 
IMrs. Allen, I don’t think you have got the least bit of reason 
to fetir any such thing. It is much more likely^ depend UfKaj 
it, that your dear babe should resemble its good-looking papa, 
or your own self, Mrs. Allen, who have got such good, striking 
features, than a girl that you never happened to^ look at but 
once.” 

“ That’s it, Mrs. Sheepshanks—^that’s just the most shocking 
and provoking part of it. If I did not know that the Major 
had always been considered jis exceedingly handsome, and my¬ 
self too—1 won’t deny it, for why sliouhl I ?—^I was always 
counted something out of the common way, in that respect, and 
if I did not know aU this as well as I do, I should not mind the 
tiling half so much.” , 

“ But why should your child be like Pliebe Perkins, Mrs. 
Allen y The girl is no beauty, to be sure. I'm not going to say 
slie is; but yet I can’t understand why her ugliness should ppt 
you into such a way as this,” replied Mis. Slieej-ishanks, with 
some little .^verity of emphasis. 

“ For mercy’s sake don’t be angry with me my dear, dear 
friend. For mercy’s sake don’t reproach me I Something very 
unfortunate will hapixm, I’m quite sure, if you do. You can’t 
tliink, I am certain you can’t, how«I feel. ’Twas the sudden¬ 
ness, Mrs. Sheejishanks, the shocking suddenness, with which I 
looked up, that made the danger, as I take it. TeU me, for 
pity’s sake, without being hasty with me, did any such thing 
ever ha}>pen to you ? ” 

“ What thing, Mrs. Allen ? The seeing Phebe? ” 

“ No, no, that I suppose you got accustomed to a little at a 
time, as I may say, and by degi-ees. So unlike poor unlucky me! 
But what I mean is, if any of your children were ever nulrked 
in any way V ” 

“ J)ear me, no, Mrs. Allen,” replied this fond mother of 
many children, with a very natural air of displeasure, “ can’t 
you see that they are not ? ” 

“ Oh yes, to be sure—not in sight, not in sight, certainly,” 
sobbed out the agitated lady. 

“ Nof out of sight either, I assure you, ma’am.” ' 

“ Oh my dear, what a happy, happy, woman you are f and 
so many of them like you too! ” rejoqjed Mrs. Allen, in so very 
flattering anfl conciliatory a tone, that her friend’s little feelmg 
of displeasure vanished at once, and cordially semng her band, 
shesaicj, ^ \ " 

“Don’t you worry yourself about any such^nonsenae, my 
dear Mrs. Allen. Y'ou go home, and look in the glass, and 
there it is that you’ll see what your dear baby will be mc»t likoi” ; 
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There was something in this assurance so calculated to touch 
the heart of IVIrs. Major Allen, that she could not resist it. 
With an emotion over which she really seemed to have no con¬ 
trol, she threw her arms round the neck of the kind prophetess, 
and bestowed upon her a very fervent kiss. 

“ Heaven grant that your words may come true, my dear, 
dear Mrs. Sheepshanks! ” she exclaimed, with her eyes once 
more flashing tlmougt her tears. “ 1 do declare, that if 1 could 
have a girl exactly like what I was when Captain Tate first 
came to Silverton, 1 should be the very haj)piest woman in the 
world! ” 

“ Well then, I’m sure I hope you will. But I suppose you’d 
like it to be a little like the Major too V ” said Mrs. Sheepshanks, 
playfully. 

“ Oh! about that I don’t know, my dear. If you could 
know what I was at the time I talk about, I don’t think you’d 
jidvise any alteration—unless it was to be a boy, indetxl.” 

“And then I suppose you would bo better pleast^d stilL 
Most ladies like to have a boy first.” 

“ But I don’t though,” replied Mrs. Major Allen, rather 
sharply. “ That’s all very well for pcoifle who are never cele¬ 
brated for having anything particufar about them. But where 
there is beauty, and great family beauty particularly, it is certainly 
most desirable to have a girl, because it’s likely to answer best.” 

“ Well then,” returned Mrs. Sheepshanks, rising hastily, for 
she heard sounds alarmingly indicative of a general nursery riot, 
—“ well then, dear Mrs. Allen, go home, sit down before your 
looking-glass, and take iny word for it, there is a deal better 
chance that your child viU be like what you see there, than to 
poor pock-fretten Phebe. Good bye, good bye.” 

Mrs. Major Allen delayed not a moment longer, but took 
leavfe as briskly as Mrs. Sheepshanks herself could desire. There 
was certainly something like superstitious respect in the rever¬ 
ence with which Mre. Major Allen listened to every word 
d propos of maternity which fell from the lips of this lady. 
Looking neither to the right hand nor to the left, and terribly 
afraid that some acquaintance might stop her ere she reached 
her home, Mrs. Allen hurried forward, with as rapid a step as 
she considered prudent under existing circumstancef, and the 
moment her door v^as o;^ened to her, hastened up staim without 
pausing to make any o^ the little dojnestic inquiries which 
usually followed her return. * 

For a moment she sat down to recover breath, and then 
slowly and carefully, and without too much exertion, pemitted 
herself to draw the table, which served her for a toilet, into 
wl^t she considered to be the most advantageous light. Not 
the strong^t, perhaps, but that which by former experiments 
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Bhe knew would show tlie most favourably to her own eyes, that 
lar^ife portion of her charms still left unscathed by time. 

Having hazarded this active, but unnecessary exercise, Mrs. 
Allen placed herself in a soft and ample chair, and sat for some 
minutes of complete and soothing repose, with her mirror at the 
right angle, and her own still bright eyes very fondly fixed upon 
it. The motive for the oceupaiion in which she was employed, 
jierhaps gave an additional charm to hqf exjjression, and she 
tliought she was almost as handsome as ever. 

dhere w^as, however, none of tliat dangerous confidence of 
self-conceit in Mrs. Allen, which leads some people to fancy that 
tliey are (|uite handsome enough, and need no improvement. 
On the contrary, in her v(‘ry best days she had never encouraged 
the belief that lier beauty, remarkable as it was, required no 
assistance from human ingenuity and skill. She knew the con¬ 
trary, and even now, alone as she was, and under the influence 
oidy of motives the most pure and sublime that can elevate the 
heart (or tlu! art) of Avoman, she shook off' the feeling of fatigue 
which lier exertions at Mrs. Sheepshanks’s had occasioned, and 
ceased not to add touch to touch, and divide, and subdivide 
ringlet from ringlet, till, ^ she gazed on the finished picture, 
she felt that there was no TO>re to be done; 

A poet has said that 

Industry to beauty adds new grace. 

And though it is probable that this expression originally alluded 
to labours of another kind, it is impossible not to perceive that 
it may be bejiulifully applied to the charming woman whose 
image is now before our mind’s eye. 

Nothing, surely, c^in be imagined more touching than the 
occupation and appearance of Mrs. Allen at this time ; and a 
l^ainter would do well to seize and embody a moment of feeding 
so calculated to find sympathy in every female heart. We all 
know that pretty women love to adorn themselves for conquest, 
and we smile, though Avith no very harsh sjitire, at the vanity 
that flutters the Avhile around their fair l)osoraB. 

Ihit how ditt'erent was the spectacle off'ered by Mrs. Major 
Allen, asffihe sjit in her lone chamber in Van Diemen’s Land! 
Her whole soul occupiid, it is true, wtth t^ idea of her own 
beauty; but in the hoT)e, not of slaying whole hecatombs of 
lovers with tkit beautjq as perhaps sIk? might have dreamed of 
in the giddy days of yore, but of transmitting it to a dear pledge 
of wedded love, who should carry it down through unnumbered 
generatftms of posterity! 

Callous must be tlie heart, and lifeless the imagination, that 
does not kindle at tliis image I 
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CHAPTER n. 

At length the happy hour arrived, and Mrs. IMajor Allen be- 
came.a mother. Only those who have waited as long iis this 
lady had done for the honoured blessing can be capable of ap¬ 
preciating her feeling^s on the occasion. 

It is faot, nevertheless, recorded of her by those wdio knew 
her best, that any very remarkable development of the organ of 
philo-progenitiveness was perceptible in her fonnation. The 
triumj)hant gladness of her heart arose from a complex variety 
of intellectual impressions with wlii(di this sort of mere; animal 
organisation had, in truth, very little to do. It was the con¬ 
sciousness that, wdiile almost all other married ladies had 
children, she had none, which had galled her. It was the idea 
that her well-secured money would “ Jiave to go to someb(.»dy 
who did not belong to her ” that rankled at her heart; ami it 
was a vague suspicion that her gay husband occasionally alluded 
to her childless condition, and quizzed her ignorance of till 
nursery concerns in his conversa^n with other, and pci'haps 
younger, ladies, wliich iiTitated iw spirit. It was, thc'refon*, 
the cure for all these gnawing griefs that she blessed and hailed 
with rapture, when a bouncing, stout-scrcamiug little girl was 
put into her arms. 

Most ladies love a little fuss upon such occasions, and it is 
not very wonderful if Mrs. Major Alien coveted a go(jd deal. 
Though feeling as little like an invalid as any lady ever did 
under such circumstances, she would not abate an hour of the 
regular stipulated month’s confinement, whieli she had heard 
repeatedly spoken of as the }>roper period of ladreat for ladies of 
delicate health. Not, indeed, that slie desired to live alone Lill 
the baby-moon’s evolution was com})lete—on the i;ontrary, not 
only her friend and constant preeepti-ess, hlrs. Siieepslianks, but 
all the other genteel ladies of Sydney, were given to umha-stand 
that they might come to’ look at Mrs. ]\Iajor Allen and her 
beautiful baby every morning if they liked it; and as veiy 
sufficient caudle, and vast quantities of plum-cake were daily 
distributed, they all did like it voiy much, and €lime ac¬ 
cordingly. * 

Any lady of any lan^ might, indee^, have found much in 
Mrs. Allen’s Sydney dressing-room, at this timc,*to repay the 
trouble of a visit, provided, that is to say, it was Avithin 
tolerably easy reach of them. It might not, perliajis, have 
been worth while to sail round half the world in c'rder to 
enter it ; yet there was a vast deal there both to see and to 
admire. 
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Keafling people already know that Mrs. Major Allen was 
ren.arkable lor her taste in dress; and that wherever display 
was called for, her peculiar genius appeared to the greatest ad¬ 
vantage. I'he retirement of a sick chamber might, by many, be 
considered fis likely to check, at least for a time, this propensity 
for striking decoration ; but such was not the case with Mrs. 
Allen ; and, though in a different style, her toilet j^as as dis¬ 
tinguished during her first month of mat(irnity as at any period 
of her existence. From the hour she quitted her bed, which, 
feeling lierself exceedi ugly strong and well, she insisted upon doing 
with as little loss of time as possible, her costiune was perfect. 
Fiiis ])art of tlie business had been long meditated upon, and 
the ])reparation for it having commenccKl at a very early stage 
of her liopi-'S, was persevered in with unwearied industry to tlie 
end. Her long-loved satin-stitch, was, upon this occasion as 
heretofore, of the most essential inse to her; indeed, without it, 
slui n(3ver could have reached tliat perfection of attire for her-, 
self, her room, and Ikt child which became the admiration of 
ISydiuy and all its neighljouring villas. 

"Where a great elfeet is produced by very delicate touches, it 
is not altogether easy either to follow the process, or do jmtice 
to the result; but what is both original and beautiful sliould 
never be passed over in silence, from the doubting timidity of 
those whoso duty it is to describe it. 

The curtains of Mrs. Major Allen’s apartment were, upon 
this occasioi), of full rose-coloured calico, covered with a species 
of iiiuslin so open in its texture as to be exported for mosquito- 
nets. ljj)on the draperies of the.se she had, some weeks before 
her confinement, afiixed some wliite scallops of her own inven¬ 
tion, each one having a little tassel of rose-coloured calico, cut 
into slips, attached to it. Her sofa, removed from the parlour 
for the o(;casion, was clotluMl in the same style, and elicite<l an 
exclamation of wonder and delight from every one who ap¬ 
proached it. Thrc(‘ small cushions, carelessly l)alanccd on the 
back and arms of this extensive couch, were also of the same 
gay and hapj)y hue, and not a corner of them but showed in 
patterns of labyrinthine grace and intiicjacy the powers of a 
skilful needle. 

Mrs. IMajor Allen herself was habited in a robe of white, 
wliieh, though not of a particularly fine texture, was really 
ex<|uisitely el(‘gant, as ^ill the Syduey^ladies agreed, from the 
profusion of Elaborate siitin-stitch bestowed u|K)n its cufis and 
collar. 

“I always said so,” observed Mrs. Major Allen to hernuree, 
the first*time she put on one of the two beautiful rdJbes thus pre¬ 
pared, ‘‘ 1 always said that there Wiis nothing in the whole wofid 
like satin-stitch for giving an elegant finish; and I will tell you 
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what, nurse, you may depend upon it, that amongst all the things 
that a woman does, there is nothing, positively nothing, that 
answers so well as satin-stitch.” 

It is no use to talk of the cap of Mrs. Major Allen upon 
this occasion, for she not only wore a succession of caps, all 
more or less indebted to the same favourite de(;oration for their 
superiority;^ to all other caps—^l)ut moreover, with a retineinent 
of taste and ingenuity of arrangement only to l>e equalled, 
perhaps, by the manner in which progressive sunshine is made 
to steal upon tlie pictures of the diorama, almost every day was 
made to chronicle her approach to convalescence by some deli¬ 
cate strengthening, if I may so say, of her beauty. I'he rouge, 
which long habit had. made so habitually a i)art of her daily 
puttings on^ that within twenty-four hours of Aliss Allen’s birth, 
the maternal cheek had received 

-a little red, 

was, nevertheless, used with such forbearing moderation, tliat 
the lady looked, as she ought to do, considerably palei- than 
usual; and it was only by increasing, day by day, the skilfully 
modulattd bloom, that at the happy termination of “her 
month''’ Mrs. hlajor Allen appeared as glowing a representation 
of youth, beauty, and health as before. The copious quantity 
of ringlets, too, which, excepting that they hapj>ened to be of 
a somewhat softer texture, diftered little from those which had 
fanned the dusty air of the Silverton ball-room, winm she 
danced with Captain Tate, appeared in like manner by de¬ 
grees, and, to use Voltahe’s charming words, returned to enchant 
the world 

-Pas U pas, 

Comme un jour doux, dans les 3 eux ddlicants. 

When first she sat up in bed, one shining black corkscrew, 
peeping forth from each side beneath the embroidered nightcap, 
Wiis all that she deemed congruous to her {;ondition. On the 
morrow a second came, and then a third, till at length the 
whole pendent imiss, black as night, yet lusti'ous in its rich and 
oily glossiness, once more spread its lurid glories on each side 
hei’ radiant face. 

As to the dress and general appeu,rance of the baby, it 
varied according to the hours of the day. Its admirable 
mother, who piqued heraelf on being /in excellent manager, 
was a great economist in all that a|)pertained t<5 the laundry 
department, and before it was many hours old she discovered 
that care must be taken as to its dear little expenses^ in tliat 
line, as well •as in its papa’s and her own. So the darling 
poppet was not always prepared for company ; but when it 
was, the fulness of the motW’s heart might easily be read in 
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the elaborate decoration of its attire. In a word, New South 
Wales had never before seen such a mother and <jhild; and 
nothing could exceed the admiration they inspired, or the 
high consideration in which the Allen fgfimily, one and all, 
were held. 

Meanwhile, the Major kept his word, and did take care that 
all tlie little parties in which he was engaged, either ^t home or 
abi-oad, should answer. Nevertheless, his parental prudence 
kept pace with his success, and his lady’s tightly-settled, and 
regularly-remitted income, continued to supply all their ex- 
])enBCS; so that the Major’s steady winnings went on accumu¬ 
lating in a manner that spoke strongly of the fundamental 
improvement which had taken place in his- character and morals 
since the period when th(‘ reader and Mrs. Barnaby were first 
introduced to him at Clifton. 

I'liese winiiings, indeed, particularly if stated night after 
night, or day by day, would, to European ears, appear more 
bagatelles, hardly worth recording in a professional gamester’s 
account; but to an inhabitant of Sydney, the yearly aggregate, 
if roundly named, which, Iiowever, never liappened to occur, 
would have been considered as enormous. In tliis case, as in 
every other, unremitting persevtTance does wonders. 

Nulla dies sine lines 

is a receipt to fill volumes; and on the same principles, a purse 
of no small dimensions may be filled, by one who, playing wth 
assured success, nev# suffers any hour in the day and night to 
be passed in idleness, when it is possible to put a pack of cards 
in action. 

Such was the system of Major Allen; and, though on a 
small scale, Sydney was no bad field of action for him. As- 
8ur(?dly there w'as no Crockford’s, where, within the space of 
half a night, a man, without quitting his chair, may be sure of 
finding an opportunity, if he seek it, of beggaring himself or 
his neighbour. But there were little quiet corners where, by 
day or night, small hazards might be played for among the 
idlers, of which the more industrious part of the population 
know little or nothing; and a taste for that tempting seesaw, 
the gaming-table, generated, perhajB, in. the brilliant salons of 
Baris, or tlie club-houses of London, may find wherewithal to 
keep itself alive, even ii^the deep retreads of New South Wales. 

Major Allbn w^as, therefore, by no means an idle man, 
neither could he fairly be called an intemperate one. Hie glass 
of rum-and-milk that greeted the morn, and the tumbler or 
two of whisky-toddy that haded the genial hours of nigJft, can¬ 
not be justly quoted in contradiction to this; for nobody ev5r 
saw Major Aden drunk. . Moreover, bis habits, in all thines 
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apperbaiiiing to expenditure, were exceediiif!,ly careful; though 
he by no means denied himself tlie constant comfort of a good 
dinner, or the occasional gratiti(Nation of a little display ; so that 
he and 'his Ijvly were decidedly oltissed among the very tirst 
people in Sydney. In temper, and general domestic demeanour, 
as lavourablc a re})ort may be made of iiim as most genthanen 
under simijar eh-eumstane,es would be likely to deserve; so on 
the whole. It is to bt' hoped that the chara(‘l(“r of this individual, 
who, from his near eonneotion with iny luToimj, must make* an 
important ligure in the drama of her future life, may be consi¬ 
dered in all respi'ots jis imjjroved rather than the contrary, since 
the reader parted from him. 

But, notwithstanding all these cxccdlent domestic qualitie.s. 
Major Allen was not what could be calk'd a conli lentiid hus¬ 
band. Indeed, there were some ciremuhtances connected witli 
his first appearance in the colony, which his wdh; was ncAer 
fully abh' to understatid. It was tvident that he had some 
powerful friends ajnong the ]»ersons in authority, aiid the deh'r- 
ence and very strict obstrvunce he])aid tJiem, jaoved him to he 
of a most grateful temper; but lie never enten'd with his charm¬ 
ing lady into any exj)Ianation of the origin of thi% dost* con¬ 
nection between them. "Neitlu'r did he api)ear 'to de('ni it 
nec^sary that she should l)e troubled with any stat('m(‘Jit 
respecting the little sums ho w^as aeeumulating; nay. In's notions 
of a well-regulati*d family economy might have hnl him to 
prefer biking Jiis lady’s income under his own immediate and 
separate control; but here, after a .somcwlftit spirited trial tm 
occasion of the two fir.st (piarterly ])aymcnts, he gave in, Mts. 
Allen not being a woman to give way easily, wliore she IVlt 
. herself to bo right. So thenceforward lu* eoiiteiitt'd liimsclf with 
knowing that all household (xjH'ns('s, of every kind whativer, 
including of course his own dre.ss and little jtcrsonal a])]K)inl- 
ments, were defrayed regulai ly, and in the most creditable man¬ 
ner, that is to say, W'ithout credit, by this fund. 

Now and then, indeed, thinking the little occasional assist¬ 
ance wliich her quick faculties enabled her to afford whenever 
bis favourite amusement went on in her presence, gave her 
some right to inquire, she ventured to question hiih resi>eel;i7ig 
his winnings. But tlig following short s])ecimeu of sucli dia¬ 
logues will show tliat he well knew how to answer them. 

“ Nor lu'aven’s sakoj;Major! what you do with all your 
winnings? ” she said to him one day, when she -ft'ould greatly 
have liked to have got hold of a portion of them to assist in tlio 
purchase of a little finery. “ 1 see you j)Ocket lots of ci^Ii night 
after nij-ht, and when am I to be the better for it? ” 

• “ Don’t put yourself in a flurry, my love; T often lose 
money, of course; though God knoiys, and you know, too, my 
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love, that I always take every possible precaution to avoid it j 
but, nevertheless, «it will happen.” ' ' 

“ You have not got.the face to tell me, that you do not make 
money by playing? ” said Mrs. Major AUen, with some appear¬ 
ance of excitement. 

“ No, my love! I know my duty both to myself and you too 
well, to continue phiying if such were the case. BuJ it is an 
amusement that 1 like, and I take the most ^crapulous care that 
it shall never become any annoyance to you, my dear angel! 
w’hich you know it must do, did I not take care, when I win, to 
lay by the amount to bo in readin(^ for the time when I may 
lose.” 

hlrs. Major Allen snuffed the air with a slight appearance 
of agitation, but only said, “I hope you do lay it by,'Major 
Allen.” 

This occurred some months before the birth of the little 
IMartha; and it was when she was exactly three montlis old, 
that a snug small evening party at- home, attended with a run 
of very obvious good fortune, ledAo a renewal of the subject. 

“ A pretty sum you must have pouched last night, Major,” 
said his lady, Jis she poured out his tea on the folloxving morn¬ 
ing, while theA infant heiress ky sweetly slumbering in a cradle 
at lier side. 

“ Yes, my love, pretty well.” 

“ Then 1 do trust our poor child will be the better for it,” 
said Mrs. Ma,jor Allen, putting down the teapot, and placing 
her riglit hand on the top of the cradle, while with the other 
slie fondly dallied with fhe little coverlid, as if it wanted more 
tucking in than she had given it a dozen times over already. 

“ I do hope, Major Adieu, that for the first time in your life you 
will do something to assist in the maintenance of your family.” 

‘‘ My family,” replied the Major, cherupping very affection¬ 
ately towards the cradle, “ have not been very long in want of 
maintenance.” 

“ WJiy, we have been married,” replied Mm. Allen, “above 
a year, sir; and except jiist furnishing the place, and giving 
^ me that trumpery necklace, wliich is no more to be compared 
to my shclLs tlian light to darkness, you have never spent, to my 
knowledge, a single farthing of your own, from that hour to 
this. If it had not been tor my own 5)rtune, your femily 
would have been pretty niuch in want of|i maintenance.” 

“ My dearest creature! can you imagine that a man of my 
knowledge of the world, and general samir vivre^ would ever 
have been guilty of that most unpardonable of -^ll human 
actions, tBe marrying a woman without fortune my 

beautiful Mrs. Major Allen, I adore you far too vehcaaaeotly;,* 
ever to have been guilty of such treacherous, unmanly ba^e^ 
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as to have seduced you into marriage with—with—^in short, my 
love, with myself, had I not known that, though not so ricli as 
I once thought you, there was no danger of your actually 
starving in consequence of your affection for me.” 

“ And you probably thought there might be no danger of 
your own starving cither, dear Major ?” replied the lady, laugh¬ 
ing a sort of experimental laugh, as not quite certain how the 
hit mighf be taken. However, her excellent husband was in 
extremely good humour, and only laughed a litt le in return, 
buttering his toast the while as pleasantly as possible. 

This, of course, acted as an encouragement upon the lady, 
and she again hinted that she should like a litth; morny. 

“ Upon my word I shall be delighted to oblige you, my 
dearest Mrs. Allen,” he replied, with every appearance of gravity ; 
“ but the birth of this darling babe furnishes the very strongest 
motive a man is capable of feeling, for prudence and economy. 
I cannot give you money, my dear love! It is thi.'i greatest 
possible grief for me to be obliged to say so, but 1 should never 
forgive myself, never! Nor ever, I truly believe, should I sleep 
in peace again, did I for a moment yieW to any temptation that 
might affect the future fortune of our dear little daughter I ” 

Here again the Major cherupped at the cradle, and Mrs. 
Allen, heaving a deep sigh, only muttered in reply, “ Then it is 
quite impossible I should buy any feathei-s for her bonnet I ” 

The tone of this very happy New South Welsh couple to 
each other was, in more respects than one, rather singular. 
There was occasionally a vast deal of fondm^ss displayed on both 
sides, yet a sharp observer might sometimes have fancied that 
there w^as some latent feeling of suspicion and reserve at their 
hearts. If this, however, was renlly the case, they conducted 
themselves on the wlioli with great discretion, and might not 
unaptly have been quoted as a proof that all feelings, with pro¬ 
per schooling, may ever be made subservient to will. This, indeed, 
must always be the case where motive is strong; and motive 
was strong enough both in the Major and his lady to i)roduco a 
line of conduct in each, running so parallel to each other that 
there was little or no danger of their ever producing a concus¬ 
sion by crossing. Thus, Major Allen never, even in his most 
playful moments, nor when the whisky-toddy liad been the 
most seductive, hazarded the slightest allusion either to his 
friend Maintry, or to Jiis excellent servant William, or to the 
cause or manner of his voyage out, or to the beautiful Isabella 
d’Almafonte, or even to the Duke of Wellington. Wliile, on 
the other hand, Mrs. Major Allen appeared totally to have for- 
gottesLls^’v^iTton Park, and her beautiful set of gra^s; never 
gaye the slightest indication of remembering such a place as 
Clilpton, such an Abigail aa Betty Jacks, such wretches as the 
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tradesmen of Cheltenham, or such an extraordinary dull place 
as the Fleet Prison. 

There can be no doubt in the world that this was the best 
plan they could follow; for without it there would have been so 
remarkable a discrepancy between their confidential reminis¬ 
cences, and the dignified strain of their ordinary bearing, as 
must have made their lives appear, even to each other, like one 
long-drawn-out conspiracy. Whereas, under the e3fisting sys¬ 
tem, everything went on so smoothly, that it might almost be 
doubted whether they had not really and truly undergone some 
Lethean process wliicli had cleared oft’ effectually and for ever 
all the heavier shadows that hung upon the background of their 
past existence. In a word, “ bygones are Bygones" would have 
b(‘en the most expressive and appropriate motto tliat they could 
jxjssibly have ado|)tcd. 

Mrs, hlajor Allen was certainly in many respects a very 
clever woman. Having acutely enough found out what the 
Major’s tactics were and were likely to be, respecting the past, 
she not only adopted the same "^ith very excellent feminine 
tact, but taking the fullest advantage of the general amnesty 
tlius granted by memory to all former faults and follies, she 
gazed at her black-eyed little daughter -wnith renewed hope, and 
jaaiewai ambition, and felt as fresh in spirit, and as ready to 
set off again in pursuit of new plots, and new projects, as if she 
had never met with a disappointment in her life. 

But if she wisely cast a veil over what it was disagreeable 
to remember, the same w’isdom led her, as much as it w^as pos¬ 
sible to do so, to keep for ever before her husband’s eyes, her 
own, and those of everyl)ody who apj)roached her, the recollec¬ 
tion of all tliat was creditable in wdiich she could claim a share, 
d'hose who know the character of the man can feel no doubt 
that here, too, the happy sympathy of disposition existing 
between the married ])air waiuld have manifested itself, if the 
thing had been j)ossil>le; but herein it .w’ould seem that the 
lady had the advantage of the gentleman. For while she dis¬ 
coursed pretty considerably at large concerning her aunt 
Comjiton, of Oom])ton Basset, her dearly beloved niece, Mrs. 
General Hubert, and above all, of her gi’eat friend, and great 
connection. Lady Elizabeth Norris, the Major, though now and 
then in general Sydney society echoing the affectionate family 
allusions of his wife, was never heard to obtrude the mention of 
his own relations upon Anybody. * 

If- w’as impossible for a woman so acute as Mrs. Major 
Allen, not to perceive that these freqiusnt references to the old 
country, increa.sed their consideration in the neWj^g|j ^and this 
indeed so evidently, that at length it struck her as being yjgU 
worth while to make an effort tow'ards renewing some intercourse 
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with those, the far-off sound of whose names was so advan¬ 
tageous. 

One afternoon that the Major, who not unfrequently passed 
his soirees from home, had declared his intention of remaining 
during the entire evening in his own mansion, w'here he hoped a 
friend would call and perhaps play a quiet game or two at 
piquet with him, he happened to say, after giving his lady in¬ 
structions atiout making the toddy, and one or two other httle 
Ijarticuljirs, “ I like td think, dearest, that wdiatever I do win 
will be sure, sooner or later, to help out the fortune of our 
darling baby.” 

Nothing was so sure to put Mrs. Major Allen in good 
humour, as an observation of this kind from her husband; 
for the charming buoyancy of her spirits was such that she 
already—though her young daughter w'as httle more than a 
twelvemonth old— had determined in her own mind, that the 
third Martlia should do better in life than either of her beautiful 
predecessors had done. With a degree of contentment to wliich 
no words can do justice, slie perceived in the features, hair, and 
complexion of her child, that she had not gazed upon her own 
image in vain; and bles.sing the prescient tenderness which had 
dictated her doing so, she prophesied, as edie contemplated the 
black eyes and dark hair of the darling, that in her the race of 
Compton should rise higher than all aunt Betsy’s economy laid 
ever yet contrived to place it. Mindful, however, of the many 
proofs wdiich had met her in the course of her cai’eer, that money 
teas an important auxiliary in all affairs of love, she became, 
perhaps, almost immoderately anxious as to everything tliat 
concerned the little Mai-tha’s pecuniary interests. It is pos¬ 
sible that the Major was in some degree aware of this; for it is 
certain that whenever particularly desirous of insuring the con¬ 
currence or aid of his lady, in any of his little schemes, he now 
invariably Idnted that it was probable their result, if well 
managed, would be favouiable to the future prospects of their 
daughter. 

On the occasion above alluded to, his reference to this 
produced the happiest effect. Mrs. Allen smiled with the 
greatest sweetness, and even jffayfully pinched his cheek as she 
replied, “Never fear me, dear! Hoard away. Major, and 
when you have got enoifgh to take us back, why back we will 
go, won’t we ? ” 

The Major returned *the pinch, nod&ed his lusad, but said 
nothing. 

“ 1 suppose you are afraid to promise. Major, for fear I 
, should pj^^you about it ? Hey Don’t be afraid;»I shall 
kn^w how" to mind my hits, and shall not be over stupid, I dare 
say, in giving a guess about the when and the how too, though 
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I may not happen positively to know anything about it. How¬ 
ever, if you will take my advice, you will turn your thoughts 
that way, let it be as long'as it will before you can turn your- 
unless, indeed, there is any particular reason why you 
should stay here for life.” 

“ For life ? Oh, no! my love, decidedly not for life,” re¬ 
plied the Major, rather eagerly. “ But I don’t quite under¬ 
stand, dear, what you mean by turnii^ my ‘thoughts tliat 
way,’ ” he continued, with a musing air; and then, after a 
moment’s pause, added, “ To say the truth, my dear Mrs. Allen, 
my thoughts seldom turn for long together in any other direc¬ 
tion. The doings here, my dear, let a man be as persevering 
as he w-ill, are loitiful in the extreme; and it is impossible to 
think of what’s going on every night on the other side of the 
water, without being devilishly provoked, I promise you— 
particularly when a man feels that he improves every day he 
lives.” 

INIrs. Major Allen listened to this with the greatest satis¬ 
faction ; it was the first time she had ever heard her husband 
distinctly declare an intention of returning to England ; and 
though, at the very bottom of her heart, she had determined to 
do so herself one day or other, even if she found herself obliged 
to leave liim behind, the discovering that his wishes accorded 
with her own was highly gratifying, and she immediately de¬ 
termined upon opening her mind to him concerning a scneme 
that had for some time past occupied her head. 

“ My darling Major ! ” she exclaimed, “ how delighted I am 
to hear you talk so! Remember the saying, ‘ Where there’s a 
w’ill there’s a w^ay and do you only give me your promise that 
when you can go, you will, and I will give mine to push on in 
every way possible to the same delightful end. I will spend 
just next to nothing, dearest, in any way;—will.buy no 
feathers either for baby or myself, and almost no floweis 
neither; I’ll promise not to think of any more satin dresses, if 
it is for—almost a dozen yejirs to come; and I will trust, for 
making a decent appejirancc, altogether to turning, trimming, 
mid satin-stitch. In short, my dearest Major, there is nothing 
in the wdiole w'oiid that I would not do to get back.” 

“ I am glad to hear all this, my lov< 4 , very glad. There is 
nothing like having a few beforehand, my dear, depend 

upon it—stick to the saiing plan aboift clothes and all your 
own little expanses, and it is quite impossible to say what may 
be the fruits of it one of these days.” 

“ Oh j but you don’t know. Major, w^hat else I have got in 
niy head,” replied his wife, with a gay glance that'"f&nind^ 
him of Clifton; “ when w^e do go back, it shall not be my fault* 
if we do not find somebody worth i:i|troducing our child to.” 
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“ Who will that be, my dear ? ” said he, with a ghnce almost 
as gay as her own; “to my Lord Mucklebury ? ” — for, with a 
degree of generous confidence which really did honour to her 
heart, Mrs. Major Allen had confessed to her husband how 
very near marriage she had been with that nobleman, and how 
completely it was owing to a mere accidental misunderstanding 
between thorn that the match had been broken off. 

“ It is by no means impossible that I may do that good 
service both to you and to her, my love,” answered the lady; 
“for I have every reason to flatter myself that what was love, 
very fervent love certainly, has now mellowed into friendship, 
and I have little doubt that by,the time we return he may be 
able to see me, and even iny child, without pain—though he 
may perhaps heave a guiltless sigh that he is not the father 
of it. But it was not of him. Major Allen—I do assure you 
that it was not of him I was thinking.” 

“Of whom, then, Mrs. Allen,—of those Clifton people? 
Pray do not let us talk about them. For, in the first instance, 
I hate them all particularly; and in the next, they are not 
in a station of life that can do me, or any man of flishion, 
service.” 

Mrs. Allen was not at all displeased at hearing her husband 
thus class himself; but her change of colour would have been 
visible had she not worn rouge, when he named Clifton. The 
emotion passed, however, and she resumed without any trace of 
embaiTassmeiit. 

“No, no, no, no. Major Allen, I am not so humble-minded 
as you imagine. It is not my brother and sister Peters, nor 
any of my nephews aiid nieces in that very commercial district 
that I am thinking about, but of persons in a very diffen;nt 
station, I assure you. Be patient for a moment, and I will 
explain myself.” 

The Major was at that moment smoking a cigar, and 
continued the operation with as nmeh composure as she could 
have desired, while she rose from her chair and opened the 
drawer of a work-table at the further extremity of the apart¬ 
ment. From this drawer she took what might be recognised 
at the first glance as an English newspaper, and which, though 
of no very recent date*was the last that had been received in 
the colony. 

“ I have promised nerer to be extraviagant again, my dear,” 
said the lady, advancing up the i*oom, and searching the precious 
columns as she walked, for the article she wished to show him, 
“ and therefore you must not scold me for having boi^ght this 
new8pap«r7*!f really could not resist it when I found this para- 
^ph concerning the very nearest relations I have in the world. 
L^t me read it to you, shaJlJL ? ” 
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The Major smoked on, but graciously nodded his head. 

“ It is the account of a drawing-room held at St. James’s 
Palace, Major Allen—I was always fond of reading those sort 
of articles even in England, for nothing keeps up our acquaint¬ 
ance with the fashionable world so well—besides the insight it 
gives one into dress ; and here of course it is ten thousand times 
more valuable still, to prevent one’s forgetting thq very names 
of one’s relations, and all other persons of rank.” 

Here Mrs. Major Allen began reading a very long list of 
persons present at the drawing-room, and at length came to 
the names of “ General and Mrs. Hubert,” as being among 
them. 

“ I suppose you know who she is. Major AUen, if you dO' not 
remember him.” 

“ Not I,” said the Major. 

“ AVhat, my dear !—don’t you remember my darling niece, 
Agnes ? Thti girl that I devoted myself to so completely, before 
she married? ” 

“ What, the little Willoughby, who was so skittish that she 
would never let one siieak to her. Oh! dear yes, I remember 
her perfectly.” 

“ Well, Major, it is she who is now Mrs. General Hubert, 
and who hjis been, as you. perceive, presented at Court.” 

“ Oh! she married the stiff-backed Colonel did she ? I forgot 
all about it, my dear. And is it to the General’s lady that you 
are going to introduce me ? ” 

'I’here w%‘is a comic sort of leer in the eye of the Major as ho 
said this, which his wife did not altogether understand; but 
after looking at liim for a moment, she replied, 

“ I'o be sure it is, my dear. IMy darling Agnes, Mrs, 
General Hubert, as of course I must now call her, will be beyond 
all question the most fitting and proper person to introduce our 
daughter into society. Nor is there the slightest reason why 
slie should not bo present^ at court when she is old enough ; 
and it is just because she is not old enough yet, that I am con¬ 
tent to wait so patiently till it may suit you, my dear Major, to 
accompany us back to Europe. But tliough there might be no 
particular use in our going, as yet, it will, as I have lately 
tliought, be extremely proper for me to write to my niece, and I 
certainly shall do so immediately.” * 

“ Depend upon it, giy dear, 1 shall jpake no sort of objection,’’ 
replied the jftniable Major; “ but don’t you think it just possible 
tliatshe m{\y not answtsr you? ” 

“ No, Major Allen, I do not. I know better than anyone 
else cab, except herself, dear child! how devoted w.:.s the attach¬ 
ment I showed her—-and it is not in nature to believe that 
whenever I choose to recall myself to her remembrance, she 
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should be otherwise than delighted at hearing from me. I will 
not deny that some trifling circumstances occurred previous to 
her marriage, and to mine, Which displeased me. However, 
everything was made up, most affectionately, before I left 
England, and a very touching scene it was, I assure you, with 
poor dear Willoughby, her father, who suddenly returned from 
some place like this, I don’t know where, abroad, and brought 
another daughter wit|j him. A charming creatm-e she is—^not 
quite so lovely and elegant-looking as my niece, but very pretty, 
and married to an extremely rich young son of a baronet. So 
you see. Major, the connection throughout is most extremely 
desirable for our Martha, and when the time comes for our 
return, will unquestionably be of the greatest importance to her. 
So write I shall most decidedly.” 

The indifference with wliich the Major at first appeared to 
listen to her, relaxed by degrees as she went on, and when at 
length she paused, he said, without any sneer at all, 

“ Very well, my dear; you are perfectly a woman of the 
world, which is exactly what I would wish you to be; and 
nothing could be more desirable than that our little girl should 
in due time be introduced to such very near relations. But, I 
believe, I have hinted to you before, that there are two or three 
reasons which should render my immediate retmo to England 
inconvenient. I have, hitherto, never entered upon any explana¬ 
tion of them ; because, in fact, they possessed little interest in 
themselves, and were of no consequence whatever to ns in our 
present situation. But if it should prove that there really is 
any chance of our getting among the set you mention, when wo 
get back, it may be as well to make you understand the aiiuir 
sufficiently to prevent any awkward blunders on your jjart, 
which might be inconvenient. Not that the tiling, in point of 
fact, is of any great consequence; but nevertheless, as it involves 
some trifling etiquette, that some sort of people think a great 
deal about, it may be as well to put you an fait of the business; 
and I shall have great pleasure, I am sure, in giving you this 
proof of my confidence. 

“ But here comes our friend Belmaine. Eemembcr, love, 
all our established hints and tokens; and remember, also, that 
whatever I do chance tq win will be added to the fund, which I 
trust we sha,!! be able to lay up for our dear girl’s benefit. 
There! he is obliged to kaock again! Why dbes not that stupid 
girl open the door? We will finish our talk to-morrow, dear. 
Only remember that you are not to write to England till I have 
explained myself.” • 

The worthy Mr. Belmaine here made his appearance, and 
was received in the most friendly manner, both by the Major 
and h^ lady, lie was not an old acquaintance, but appeared 
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to be a very valued one, for nothing was omitted that could 
make their substantial tea-drinking agreeable; and the little 
Mai’tlui, who with almost precocious strength of limb already 
w'addled fearlessly over the floor, was induced to add her note 
of welcome, by a wonderfully articulated “ ta, ta.” 

Soon after the meal was concluded, Mrs. Major Allen retired 
for a few moments to superintend the coucher of her beautiful 
child, and, ere she returned, the two gentlemen had very 
rationally sought and found consolation for her absence in a 
pack of cards. 

Whenever Major Allen indulged himself in the presence of 
his wife with a game at whist, or ^arte, the only 

amusements of the kind he ever ventured upon, his lady had 
the ai)j)earance of being in, what is vulgarly called, a fidget; 
for she walked al>out the room, looked at the different hands, 
and, in short, seemed in search of amusement for herself which 
she coidd not find. On such occasions, it was usual for the 
Major to say “Pray, my dear love, do sit down; you have no idea 
how you worry me by moving about so.” And she replied, 
“ Well, then, my dear, I will take iny work, and amuse myself 
now and then by looking at your hand.” And then she did 
take her work, and sat down behind him, very close indeed, 
sometimes twitching liis hair in a lively manner, and sometimes 
jdayfully running her needle into his shoulder, always per¬ 
mitting her animated eyes to invite his pailner to take part in 
the jest. After enduring this for about five minutes, it was 
usual for the JNIajor to lose his jjatience, and to exclaim,— 

“ Upon my word, my love, I cannot play if you go on so. 
You are fis frolicsome as a kitten, dearest, and I give you my 
honour I can’t bear to check you; but, %pon my soul, I am 
such a nervous jilayer, that I don’t know what I’m about for 
two minutes together, while you are playing your monkey 
tricks. Could you not take your work a little further away, love ? V 
Mrs. Major Allen could never stand this reproof, but con¬ 
stantly replied, rather in a plaintive tone— 

“ And pretty dull sort of work I shall find it! I dare say, 
Mr. This, or Mi\ That (whoever the Major’s partner might 
be), will not be so cross as you are, dear, so I will go and sit 
by liim.” ^ 

And she did go and sit by him, or rather behind him, but so 
quietly, that it was nejct to impossibl%that he should be churlish 
enough to niake any objection to her remaining there. 

This little domestic scene was repeated on the present occa¬ 
sion, with just sufficient variation, as to the phrase and frolic, 
as mi^ht suffice to prevent its appearing stupidly rei>etitive; 
but when it had been gone through, and Mrs. Major Allen 4iad 
established herself exactly in the place she wished to occupy. 
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her attention involuntary wandered from the game she over¬ 
looked at the pr^ent moment, to the greater one, in which she 
flattered herself she should be engaged at a future time. 'Jlie 
mysterious words of her husband, too, haunted her rather pain¬ 
fully. The spelling and putting together which her active 
intellect rendered inevitable, pr(^uced a result, which, if not 
quite new to her imagination, appeared at this moment 
more than usually important; and, in short, it was with the 
greatest difficulty that she conducted herself 'throughout the 
very long evening according to her husband’s wishes. 

She really exerted herself, however, to do the best she could; 
and when at length the beef-steak, sweet potatoes, and wliisky- 
toddy were called for, she perfonned all the duties of a careful 
hostess perfectly. So that at last, at about two o’clock in the 
morning, the snug little party broke up, under circumstances 
perfectly satisfactory to the Major, who gave his weary wife the 
reward she well merited, by saying, as he drew up the strings 
of his inflated purse— 

“ Thank you, my dear—everything -was very nice, and very 
well managed. Now let us get to bed, and to-morrow morning 
we will have a talk about the best Avay for you to write home 
to your relations. It would be a line tiling for our little missy, 
to be sure! and I think it may be done if we manage well. 
People talk of good fortune, and bad fortune, but depend upon 
it, my dear Barnaby ” (it was thus he ever addressed her when 
in particularly high spirits), “ depend upon it that it is human 
skill which regulates human affiiirs, and that when some great 
misfortune befalls us, it is because we have committed some 
grefit blunder ; while, on the contrary, if some striking blessing, 
as it is called, rewards our endeavours, it proves, beyond the 
possibility of any reasonable doubt, tluit we have known how to 
set about what we had to do, and performed the task skilfully 
and well. There—don’t let us talk any more to-night, because 
that last glass of toddy has made me Yhry sleepy. Good night, 
deal*, good night I ” 


CHAPTER HI. 

That nothing might imterrupt the conversation which Mrs. 
Major Allen was quite determined should not be* delayed, she 
would not even suffer her daughter to appear at the breakfast- 
table the following morning; but, though the young Icyily was 
crying pretty lustily at the other end of the house, ventured to 
assare her papa, when he kindly inquired for her, that she was 
£e^ asleep. 
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Having set all things in such order that no further assist¬ 
ance from without cduld be required, Mrs. Allen thus began:— 
“Well, Major Allen, I have made up my mind not to let 
this blessed day pass over my head, without writing to my dear 
niece, Mrs. General Hubert. I have been looking over the 
paper again—^there is the whole account of her dress at full 
length, which I quite forgot to show you, my dear. Such taste!— 
such splendour I Don’t you think, my dear Allen, that it is 
our bounden duty to leave not a stone unturned, that might 
help to place our dear child among such cousins as these ? ” 
“We will leiive neither sticks nor stones unturned, as you 
call it, my dear. But the matter must be managed very 
judiciously. There is no doubt in the world that the relation¬ 
ship is quite near enough to render our entering their circle 
perfectly natural and proper; and considering all you did for 
that girl Agnes, it can hardly be doubted that she will welcome 
you with open arms. She must be a monster, indeed, if she did 
not! Nevertheless, strange as it may seem to you, my dear 
creature, tluire will be a good deiil of caution necessary in the 
manner in which you introduce me to them.” 

Mrs. Major Allen put dowm the portion of buttered roll 
which she was in the act of raising to her lips, and turned 
rather faint. However, as she by no means Avished the Major 
to guess what was passing in her mind, she made an effort to 
recover herself, which was as successful as such efforts always 
are; and then she rej)lied with great apparent composure, 
“ AVell, deary, you said I should know all about it to-day—so 
get on, there’s a good man,—I am afraid of nothing, nob I, so 
speak out, and you shall never see me flinch.” 

“ You are a charming creature, my love, and deserve all the 
devoted attaclunent I have shown you. Now listen to me, then, 
and join your excellent judgment to mine, as to the best mode 
of conquering the difficulties wliich lie in our way. But first, 
I must ask you if you have written at all to England since the 
death of O’Donagough, or since your marriage with me ? ” 

“ Why, no, my dear—to say the truth, I have not,” replied 
the lady;—“ for, to Bj)eak honestly, I felt half afraid of being 
laughed at, for the facility with winch I suftered my former 
passion to regain its hold upon me.” ^ 

“You were right, perfectly right. I am exceedingly glad 
of this, for reasons which I can easily eaq)lain to you. Then in 
fact, dear, yoii have never sent any letter to Europe, signed 
with ray name? Nor any announcing your last husband’s 
death?” 

“ No,® I never have.” 

“ And you never shall, my darling 1 ” returned the Majof^ 
in an accent of very ardent tenderness. 
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Mrs. Major Allen looked very much as if she wished to say, 
“ Why ? ” But she conquered the wish, if she felt it, deexmng 
it best to let lier husband tell his story his own way. After a 
pause, sufficiently long to permit his finisliing his first cup of 
tea, the Major continued. 

“ No, my love, never! This declaration must, I am sure, 
astonish you, though your sweet reliance on me will not permit 
you to say so. Behove me, darling, this noble confidence is not 
misplaced; and the time will come, doubt it not, wdien you will 
thank me for the prudence which thus anxiously seeks to spare 
you all alarm. The fact is, my love, that an affair of honoul', 
which ended fatally, was the cause of my leaving England,” 

Mrs. Major Allen did not believe one word of this—but she 
was an admirable wife ; and instead of contumaciously express¬ 
ing any doubt, meekly replied, “ Really!” 

“ Yes, my love I My unerring hand sent the leaden mes¬ 
senger of death too truly! and nothing but the conscientious 
conviction, that the wretch who thus fell deserved his fate, 
could console me for being the author of it! ” 

As the Major said this, he concealed his agitation, or at any 
rate, his face, by his extended hand, leaving room, however, 
between his tliird and fourth finger, to peep at the face of liis 
wife, and see how she bore it. Fortunately, that excellent and 
intelligent lady perceived that he did so, and immediately 
checked an inclination to smile, which might have been dis¬ 
agreeably interpreted. So instead of this, she blew her nose, 
and then said, very gravely, 

“ Oh! my dear, there is no good in fretting and vexing 
about those kind of thii.gs. They must happen, you know, 
occasionally; and to say the truth, I did not think that any 
gentleman of your profession, any military gentleman, I mean, 
would have thought much about it.” 

“ You are quite right, my dear—quite right, in a general 
way. But there were one or two very unfortunate circum¬ 
stances attending this affair. In the first place, we had no 
surgeon on the ground. This of itself you know, though purely 
accidental on my part, lays one open to the most abominable 
constructions.. Then my adversary’s second ran away. Stupid 
fellow I as if any harm could have come to him! In short, I 
was advised by my lawyer himself, as well as by all my military 
friends, not to run the risk of a triaS.. This, sweetest, is my 
history. And now you will be at no loss to understand w/o/1 
should never wish you to send a letter to your friends in 
England, signed with the guiltless, but unfortunate,, name of 
AUen.” 

* There was the struggle of a moment in the heart of Mrs. 
Allen, as to whether she s^ipuld have the pleasure of telling the 
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master of her destiny, that she was a vast deal too clever to 
believe a single word of all he had said, or suffer him to lie his 
way, unchecked, out of the very disagreeable predicament in 
wliich she was pretty confident he was placed. But luckily, 
she remembered the weakness of a divided bundle of fagots, 
and at the same instant, determined at once to swallow what¬ 
ever her spouse, in his wisdom, thought it convenient to ad¬ 
minister ; and moreover, to the very b^t (\f her power, to make 
all others swallow it likewise. 

“ You may depend upon it, my dear, I shall sign the letter 
I am going to write to my dear Agnes, with whatever name 
you bid me,” was the gentle and generous answer of Mrs. Allen, 
as soon as she liad made up her mind to keep her cleverness to 
herself; and perhaps she gave this promise the more readily, 
from remembering, as she spoke the name of Agnes, how very 
little honour, either in her eyes or in those of General Hubert, 
that of Allen was likely to confer on the young cousin she was 
about to announce to them, even if unaccompanied by any of 
the adventures, wliich she thought it ixissible might have become 
connected with it, since they last had the pleasure of hearing it 
pronounced by her. 

“ No man was ever blessed with a more charming wife than 
I am! ” cried the Major with sudden gaiety, and probably well 
pleasi'd at having got through the business of explanation so 
ha]ipily. Then, after a 'moment’s consideration, he added, 
“ Why, my dear, should you not continue your late name of 
O’Donagough ? Upon my honour, I have no prejudice what¬ 
ever against it, if you have not; and the doing so might, 
perhajis, be less embarrassing for you than taking any other.” 

This proposition evidently took the lady by surprise; and 
the manner in which she now looked up in the Major’s face, was 
without any premeditation at all. 

“ Perhaps you have some objection to this, my dear ? Per¬ 
haps the name of Allen is dearer to you than all others ? ” said 
the Major. 

“ Oh! I don’t know, Pm sure,- anything about that. It 
ivould be foolish, you know, my dear, to take fancies when wo 
are tidking about business,” replied his high-minded wife : “ I 
only look so, because I don’t quite unde^gtand what it is you 
would bo at. Am I to tell my niece, and my nephew the 
Oeneral, and my brothc&'-in-law, IMr. Willoughby, and all the 
rest of them, that you are a relative of my late husband, Mr. 
O’Donagough ? ” 

“ By no means, my love. That must inevitably create 
confusion. What I propose, is merely that you should state 
yourself stiU to be the wife of the respected Mr. O’DonagougH 
himself.” 
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“ But, good gracious, Major, how could I do that when we 
go back, after every one of them has seen Mr. O’Donagough, 
and has been regularly introduced to him in person ? And 
besides,” she added, somewhat in a lower key, “ they have 
most of them seen you into the bargain.” 

“ True, dearest, true—^all quite true; nevertheless, I do not 
anticipate the slightest inconvenience from this. I have had 
. the honour to see some of your amiable relations, certainly ; and 
I question not, but they have also seen me. They may likewise 
have seen your late estimable husband. All this I grant you; 
but it will make no difference whatever, my love. Do not be 
uneasy about that. It will give us no trouble worth naming, 
I assure you.” 

“ I must confess that now you do puzzle me,” replied Mrs. 
Major Allen, with great naivete^ “ and 1 don’t know the least 
bit in the world what you mean.” 

Major Allen smiled with great complacency upon his charm¬ 
ing wife, as he answered, “ My lovely Barnaby, you are, with¬ 
out flattery, one of the shar])est-witted and most intelligoint 
women I ever met with; and it Ls only on points, wliere imthing 
but experience and a more extended knowledge of the world 
has assisted me, that I can assume any sort of superiority to 
you; and even here, you have only to open your own charmiiig 
eyes a little, in ord(T, if not exactly to overtake me, at Iciist to 
lessen the distance between us. This business of identity, dear 
love, is a mere bugbear. A man of any tolerable degree of 
talent snaps his fingers at it. The late O’Bonagough was tall, 
was he not ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied M»s. Major Allen, succinctly. 

“ And so am I, my iove. This, believe me, is the only point 
of difference between man and man, which is really of iinj)ort- 
ance—and even that may be greatly modified. Of course, 
dearest, I do not speak of cases of daily intimate intercourse. 
This, I know, does create difficulty—and yet—” Here the 
Major smiled, and seemed to have some amusing anecdote at 
the tip of his tongue ; but he checked the wish to utter it, and 
only said, with very matter-of-fact gravity, “ Neither ]\Ir. 
O’Donagough nor I were ever .very intimate with these great 
folks, whose favour you now wish to propitiate; therefore, on 
that score, there can be no fear of mischief—^and now I want 
your opinion. Speak r>ut, dear! Hawe you any personal objec¬ 
tion to this plan, independent, I mean, of any fancied embarrass¬ 
ment in putting it into execution ? ” 

“ No, I think not,” replied Mrs. Major Allen, with consider¬ 
able promptitude and sincerity of tone; for, during the Major’s 
‘-last speech, she had run over in her mind all the reasons which 
exist^ against her particularly wishing .to introduce the father 
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of her intended peeress, as the Major Allen of Clifton; and had 
come very decidedly to the conclusion that she had much rather 
call him by any other name under heaven. 

The Major at once saw that whatever objections might in 
the first instance have occurred to his proposal, were already 
removed, and in the fulness of his contentment he gave his lady 
a kiss, and once more called her his “ charming Barnaby.” 

The mind of this “ charming Barnaby” wtis never idle, and 
even in the short interval which had passed since the moment 
when she first fully conceived his project, such a varied multi¬ 
tude of reasons had crowded one over the other into her active 
brain in favour of it, that she was by this time quite as well 
pleas(;d l)y the notion as himself. 

IMany minor details, however, remained to be settled before 
they could act upon it; but these w'erc all discussed w'ith the 
most laughing good-humour, and such a multitude of droll, 
lively things were said on both sides, that it may be doubted if 
they had ever enjoyed each other’s conversation more, since the 
first happy hour of confidence at Chiton, when the Major re¬ 
lated the history of his former life. 

The great question seemed to be wdiether Major Allen’s 
transmutation into Mr. O’J^onagough should precede his 
departure from the colony, or follow it. In all letters to 
England, it was of course to be immediate, and it, was easy 
enough to desire that all answers should be directed under cover 
to IMr. or Mrs. Somebody. But how were they to explain to 
their South-Welsh friends this singular metamorphosis, if they 
decided upon its taking place immediately ? And what weiie 
they to say to their little daughter about it if they put off this 
alteration of her name and family till she was old enough to ask 
questions about it? Besides, w'ho could answ^er for it, as her 
mother very judiciously observed, that the little angel might 
not tell tales on the other side of the water, without intend¬ 
ing to do any more harm than a playful lambkin when it says 
“ ba ? ” 

“ Hush! ” said Major Allen, holding up his forefinger, as a 
signal that he desired silence. Ilis wdfe obeyed, and they both 
were silent for at least five minutes. He then altered his posi¬ 
tion in his chair, setting an ell)OW firmly oji each arm of it, and 
fixing his eyes steadfastly on his fiiir lady’s face, delivered him¬ 
self of the valuable resialt of these five jniinutes’ cogitation, in 
a tone as decided, and free from all the weak vacillations of 
doubt, as if he had been listening to the voice of an oracle 
during the interval. 

“ My*dear love,” said he, “the thing lies in a nutshell: 
you will find t^on looking through a box of papers left hy 
the late Mr. O’Honagough, a testamentary paper, by which he 
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bequeaths to you a small landed property in the south of 
Ireland—I say the-south of Ireland, deaCrest, because if the 
acquisition produces no visible alteration in our manner of 
living, nobody will be surprised at it—a small landed property 
in the south of Ireland—but bequeathed ujxjn the condition that 
any husband whom you shall marry, as well as all children 
whom you may have, shall take and bear the name and arms 
of O’Donagough. The said estate to be forfeited if the said 
conditions be not complied with, within one year after the 
bequest is claimed. If you will leave me for a few minutes, 
my dear, I think I shall be able to find this document.” 

These last w'ords were accompanied by a smile which brought^ 
the Major’s left mustache very nearly to the off corner of his 
left eye; a conjunction of features that denoted a most happy 
and facetious frame of mind. 

Mrs. Major Allen replied by a laughing and intelligent nod; 
but said, “ You must let me finish this beautiful bit of hot 
buttered toast first, my dear—^I have almost burnt my eyes out 
to do it. I remember the time, Major, and not so very long ago 
either, when it was no less a person tiyin ^Irs. General Hubert, 
this identical grand lady that we rejid of at court, who knelt 
down before my fire to do this job for me. Mercy on me !— 
To be sure, who ever would have thought of poor Sophy’s girl 
coming to be the wife of a general, and presented at court ? 
And what, if you please, is to prevent our girl from doing as 
well ? I’ll answer for it she will be ten times handsomer than 
that pale-faced Agnes ever was—aU she had in the w'orld for 
har wjis her youth and her eyes. I ask anybody to look at our 
|dartha’s eyes, and say if they don’t beat those of Agnes out 
and out; and as to the aiticle of youth—^which, by-the-by, I 
do tliink is very necessary to the making a really great match— 
as to that, you know my dear, it will be our own fault if we 
do not let her begin early enough.” 

“ Most assuredly,” was the satisfactory reply; upon which 
the lady stood up, swallowed her last mauthful in that attitude, 
and with another sprightly nod, prepared to leave the room. 

“ Stay one moment, dearest I ” said the Major; “ do you 
happen, my love, to have any of the late Mr. O’Donagough’s 
handwiting by you? ” 

“ Oh, yes; lots of it. He was a great writer, you know.” 

“Do you think yoi%,have got liis signature, dear ? ” 

“ Most likely, love. I wifi go and rummage his old writing- 
desk.” So saying, Mrs. IVIajor Allen left the room, and in a 
very few minutes returned to it with a liandful of MSS. 

“ Here are aU sorts here,” said she, “ and a busliel more if 
vou want them, up stairs, with plenty of signatures amongSt 
them. Here’s a sermon, look 1 and here’s a calculation of odds 
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about some horse race. He was such & queer man, poor O’Dona- 
gough!—shall always think he was half mad.” 

“ Very likely, love. There, lay them down. That will do 
perfectly well; now you may go and write your letter if you 
will, while I look through these papere in search of the document^ 
you know.” 

And now, leaving Major Allen at one writing-table, we must 
follow liis lady to another. 

The last letter Mrs. Major Allen had addressed to her niece 
Agnes was from the Pleet Prison: she rpmembered this and 
smiled. 

, “ Mercy on me ! ” she exclaimed in muttered soliloquy. 
“What a deal has happened to us both since then! Little hu^y! 
—she was then in the very best of her bloom, and she made the 
most of it; 1 suspect she was quite right in not coming to me. 
Ten to one she would have lost the proud colonel if she had ; 
and it is just because I see she is up to a thing or two, tliat I 
will take the trouble of writing to her now. Little fox! slie 
was deep as deep; and I don’t think her Aunt Barnaby was 
such a very great fool either. Now then. Miss Agnes, lyt us see 
if I can’t come round you. If it answers, if I can contrive to 
make her grandeeship useful to my girl, I know who will bo 
the cleverest yet. Now for it then.” 

“ My dearest Agnes! ” 

“ I am not quite sure about that, calling her by her name 
at first setting off. 

“ ‘ Agnes, Agnes, thou art mine! ’ 

as the song says. But that will only put her in mind of fifty 
things that it would be just as weU she should forget, Pli 
begin again.” 

“ My dearest Niece I 

“ I will not believe that the tliree short yeare which have 
passed since we parted, can have sufficed to make you forget the 
nearest blood relation that you have in the world: for unless a 
grandmother is nearer to us than a mother, which I am sure no 
one in the world can think, a real aunt, your own dear mother’s 
own sister, must be nearer to you as a refetion than all the 
aunt Betsies in the world, let her be ever so rich, Agnes.” 

Having proceipded thu^ far, IVIrs. Major Allen put her pen 
into the ink-bottle, and there let it remain while she read and. 
re-read this exordium. “ Yes, that will do,” thought she, 
“ that is ji^t the right way to bring in her Christian name 
familiarly.” She then resumed her pen and went on. 

“It wquld give me more pleasure in my distant home than- 
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anything else in the world, if you, my dear sister’s own child, 
would just give me a line now and then, to tell me how you are 
going on, and above all things whether you are as happy as I 
wish you to be. Short as the interview was, it was a great 
pleasure to me to have got a sight of your dear father. Oh! 
Agnes, how the sound of his voice did put me in mind of times 
—gay, happy times, my dear child—before you were born! 
Pray give my kindest sisterly love to him, and tell liim that he 
'Would do me the fery greatest favour in the world if he would 
only write a few lines to me. I am sure that if he will but turn 
a thought back to his pretty, pretty Sopliy, when she used to 
sing to him so sweetly, he will not have the heart to refuse i^e. 

“ I am sure, my dear niece, that you will be glad to hear 
that I am very happy and fortunate in my last marriage; and, 
moreover, that at length you have a little cousin born. A beau¬ 
tiful little girl she is, I must say, though to be sure a motlier’s 
judgment is apt to be partial. But I really do think if you 
were to see your little cousin, Agnes, you could not help being 
very fond of her, she is so very clever and intelligent, besides 
being so particularly beautiful that everybody who sees her 
takes notice of it. I have called her ISIartha after myself, and 
my dear mother, who was your grandmother, you know, my 
dear Agnes. God knows if circumstances will ever enable 
myself and my truly excellent husband to return to our native 
land ; I fear, indeed, that the chance is a very remote one; but 
it would be a liappy moment for me if I could show you and 
your dear father my child! Can’t you fancy, Agnes, what a 
pleasure it would be for me ? But it is no good to think about 
it, at least for a great many years yet—so many, indeed, that 
she would no longer be a little child. You, too, my dear Agnes, 
may, perhaps, be a mother also. If so, you will the better 
underetand my feelings about my darling little girl! I inclose 
you a lock of its dear little hair, by which you will see that it is 
as dark as mine, and that already it curls naturally like yours. 
Though we are so many rnil^ asunder, I hope you will think of 
me and yom- little cousin sometimes; I am sure she will be 
brought up to tliink often of you. My excellent husband, who 
is decidedly a person of the first consideration in the colony, 
sends his affectionate compliments, and his blessing to you and 
yours. And with* every good wish, my beloved Agnes, for 
yourself and all who ^e dear to you,* 

“ I remain, ever and for ever, 

“ Youi* most affectionate aunt, 

“ Martha O’DoNAtiouGH.” 

She was in the act of folding this letter, when her husband 
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entered the room. He, too, had been far from idle, and held in 
his hand the proof of it. 

“ I have found the document, my love, ” said he, with his 
smiling mustache. “ Here it is—I shall immediately go and 
show it to everybody I know in the town, and shall tell them 
that though I am by no means sanguine as to our ever deriving 
any bencht from the little out-of-the-way bit of property be¬ 
queathed by it, I am, nevertheless, determined tliat our darling 
child shall lose nothing by any folly or indifft:rence of mine. I 
shall let them all know—the authorities and all—^that hence- 
ibrth, for the sake of the chance it may give my dear little one, 
I shall never call or sign myself by any other name than that 
of O’Dbnagough. This is a capital notion of mine, depend 
uixui it, in many ways,” 

“ I really think it is,” said liis wife, examining the papers he 
had laid before her. “ But good gracious. Major, how very 
like you have made it look to poor O’Donagough’s writing I I 
do declare I could no more tell them apart than I could fly! 
How very clever you must be with your pen ! ” 

The Major put his hand before his mouth, caressed his 
mustache, but said nothing. 

“ And now read my letter to Mrs. General Hubert, will 
you. Major, and tell me what you think of it.” 

“ You must leave off' calling me Major, my darling,—re¬ 
member that,” said the gentleman. 

“ That will be difficult at first, my dear,” replied the lady; 
“ but I dare say 1 shall be perfect enough at ilf^efore the time 
comes lor our going to England. But do pray read my letter.” 

AVithout further delay he did so, and most cordially ex¬ 
pressed his approbation. 

“ The devil is in it, my Barnaby,” said he, giving her a very 
hearty kiss, “ if we cannot between us contrive to sail before the 
wind. Why, here is a touch that is worthy of old Talleyrand 
himself; this blessing, I mean, that I send them down here in 
the corner.” ^ 

“ Of course, I did not forget, my dear, that you were the 
lleAmrend Mr. O’Donagough, when I introduced you to my 
family at parting. It won’t do to forget that, you know*.” 

“ lIj)ou my soul, you are an angel! ”j^he exclaimed, “and I 
do not believe the whole earth could furnish*another woman to 
suit me as admirably as yqp do.” 
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CIIAFTER IV. 

It was at an unustially late breakfast-table, one bright morn¬ 
ing, in the A^ery height of the London season, with window s 
opening upon Berkeley-square, and letting in through their 
Venetian blinds so rich an odour of inignionette as to make the 
heat and dust without forgotten, that General Hubert and bis 
lady were discussing the brilliant party of the evening befon*, 
when the postman’s sj^eaking dissyllabic signal gave notice of 
the arrival of a letter. 

“ From aunt Betsy, I am very sure!” exclaimed the lady. 

“From your sister, with a ftnv more raptures ab<mt Cala¬ 
bria,” said the gentleman. Their suspense wfis not of long 
duration; the silver salver addressed itself to the fair hands (.»f 
Agnes, who took from it a letter bearing most decidedly neither 
an Italian nor a Devonshire postmark. 

“ It’^ho in the world is that from ? ” said General Ilubeit. 

“ Heaven knows! It is excessively dirty,” re|)lied his wife. 

“It is a ship letter,” obsc.Tved the general. 

“ But the postmark illegible,” answered Agnes ; and then 
having, like many other wise people, wjisted a little more 
time in examining the interior of her despateli than it avouKI 
probably take to read it, she broke the soa\ and Jooked within.. 

The delicate cheek of Mrs. Hubert was instantly mantled 
with a bright blush. 

“#^hoever your corro'spondent may be, AgTios,” said the 
general, meeting the distressed expression of her eye with a 
look of surprise, “he has no reason to corajtlain of your in¬ 
difference.” 

“ Indifference? ” she exclaimed; “no, not indifference. But 
how, Hubert, will you emdure, even upon paper, the reappear¬ 
ance of my aunt Burnaby ? ” 

“ Your aunt Barnaby ? ” replied the general, with a smile. 
“ Never mind, Agnes, she will not harm us now.” 

“ Oh, tliaiik Heaven! ” cried his wife, fervently. “ If you can 
bear it so philoso])hically, Hubert, I shall declare presently that I 
am gb'id to hear from her.” 

“Especially by *avery way-worn, distant-dated ship-letter, 
my love,” he replied, laughing. “ But if the request be not in¬ 
discreet, for kiiidness’Tiiike read it alovid.” ^ 

She did so, and the general’s commentary was far from 
unfriendly. 

“ I declare to you, Agnes,” said he, “ that I am,very glad 
indeed to hear so good an account of her.” 

“Thank you a thousand times, my OAvn dear Ilub^ert,” said 
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Agnes, stretching out her hand to him. “ If you had looked, 
at sight of this epistle, as I have seen you look in days of yore 
at sight of herself, I should have been—oh! I won’t say how 
unhappy, because, poor foolish woman, what she says is true. 
She is my own mother’s sister; and though—though she is, or 
at least was, all tliat I believe you thought her, it would have 
made me as sorry almost as I could now be for anything that 
(lid not absolutely interfere with my own dear menage^ h^ you 
w'ished me not to answer it. But you wUf let me answer it, 
dear husband, will you not? Poor thing! only fancy her having 
a child, Hubert; wdiat will it be like ? ” 

“Very like herself, I dare say, Agnes,” replied General 
Hubert, laugliing ; “ that is, you know, excepting all this,” in¬ 
dicating the well-nnnembcred rouge and ringlets by an expres¬ 
sive flourish of his fingers around his face; “ such finished 
eliarms cannot appear at once ; and, indec*d, I should not be at 
all surprised if Miss Martha O’Donagough were to turn out a 
very bright-eyed little beauty.” 

“ Nay, I trust she will, or my poor aunt will break her heaxt. 
I cannot say I have a very distinct recollection of the papa. 
Have you V ” 

“ Not the least in the world; and yet I shall never forget 
their entree. How incomparably well your father behav^! 
I a^ure you it was a lesson wliich, I hope, if the good lady 
were actually to appear before us in pcirson, I should not 
forget. It was the most gentle and gentlemanly reproof to 
our beloved aunt Betsy’s severity that ever I witnessed; ^d I 
am rather proial to confess, Agnes, that notwithstandi* my 
very strong inclination at the time to sympathise with the harsher 
faction, I felt that he w'as light then, and have decidedly loved 
liim the better for it ever since.” 

“ If ever there was a perfect—” began Agnes, raising her 
beautiful eyes to the face of her husband—^Imt the sentiment or 
ojiinioii she was about to pronounce was lost to the world for 
ever, by the gcnerars very unceremoniously closing her lij« with 
a kiss. 

“Woare despicably late this morning,” said he, on looking 
.at his watch, after perpetrating this audacity; “ and I must go 
to the Ilorso Guards about young Belmont., But let me see my 
boys first, Agnes.” 

Wh.atever emotions th# lady might feeldjn being thus uncere¬ 
moniously treated, they were not such as to induce her to 
refuse his request. . The proper signal ivas given, and two young 
things entered the apartment, one carried in the nurse’s anns, 
and the otlR-r doddling before her, whose aspect might really 
have excused, if anything could, the vehement fiinaticisiu of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Compton concerning them, as well as some un- 

“ «2 
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deniable s^ptoms of weakness on the part of General Hubert 
himself. That their mother should be nrmly persuaded that no 
children in any degree approaching within reach of a compari¬ 
son with them, ever did, or ever could exist, is a circumstance 
of too constant occurrence to merit an observation. But the 
little boys were, in truth, very pretty children, and it was no 
unpardonable vanity which made their mamma exclaim, as they 
entered, “I really should like for aunt Barnaby, Mrs. 
O’Donagough I mean—^1 really should like for her to see them, 
Hubert. But, perhaps, if her little girl is in another style, she 
might hardly thank me for showing them to her.” 

“ Silly woman! siUy woman ! ” said the brave general, going 
on all fours to accept the challenge of his first- born to a game 
of romps. “Don’tyou know better than that yet? Why, 
your sister JSTora thinks her little flaxen-headed dolls quite as 
handsome as either Montague or Compton.” 

“ You are quite mistaken, I assure you. General Hubert. She 
neither does nor could thijik any sncli thing. I'he little Ste¬ 
phensons are charming cliildren, beautiful little creatures; but—” 

“ Good morning, Agnes! ” cried her laughing husband, 
springing up from his station on the carpet. “ llon’t finish the 
sentence—but just tell me if aunt Barnaby herself could be 
more preposterous in her estimate of our youjig Van Diemen’s 
Land cousin, than you are of these young gentlemen ? ” 

“ Nonsense, Montague ! You don’t deserve to look at them. 
Let Compton alone, if you please, sir; I do not choose to have 
liis c^ taken off. I know how I could revenge myself, general, 
for yWfr impertinence; I should be perfectly justifit^d in shutting 
your two sous up for a month, where you could by no device 
obtain a sight of them. How do you think you should bear it, 
General Montague Hubert ? ” 

“ It would be a prodigious relief, my love. Let it be all 
arranged before I return,” said he, kissing his hand as he re¬ 
treated towards the door. 

“ Away with you, dull jester! ” replied his wife; but ere he 
had passed the door she added, “ Stay one moment, though, and 
sj>eak seriously, if you can. Have you really no objection to my 
answering my aunt’s letter ? ” 

* ‘ Most certainly not. Indeed I should be sorry if you did not 
answer it, for it would not be acting like yourself, ray Agues. 
Answer it by all meajjs, and join mji name with yom-s in the 
expression of all civility.” • , 

“ Then I will write directly. Poor aunt Barnaby! Only 
think of her sending me this lock of her baby’s Imir I I think I 
must send her a scrap of these bright chestnut ringlets in re¬ 
turn,” continued the young mother, twisting the silken curls of 
the eldest boy round her fingers. 
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“ Take care how you use your shears upon that head, 
clear love 1 ” re|)lied the General, in an accent of considerable 
alarm. 

“Silly man! silly man!” retorted the laughing Agnes. 
“ Don’t you know better than that yet ? ” 

“ No, seriously, Agnes—j^ting apart—I should not like 
to have you ‘ cut a monstrous cantle out’ of these most dainty 
tresses, which are as like your own as it iS possible for infant 
tresses to be.” 

“ And that is the reason you would not have them cut. Oh, 
you false flatterer! ” replied his wife. 

“ Besides, to say the truth,” rejoined General Hubert, put¬ 
ting aside her admonitory finger, “ I really think, Agnes, you 
might hit upon something more welcome, in the way of a dutiful 
niece-like oflering, than a bit of this newly-spun silk. Your 
aunt used to love a fine gown. If I were you I would make a 
shipment to Sydney of sundiy eUs of rich satin or velvet, or 
Bometliing of that kind.” 

“Are you in earnest, Montague? I should really like to 
do so, very much.” 

“ Indeed I am in earnest. Your father is coming to dine 
with us to-day. Let him see Mrs. O’Donagough’s letter, and 
I dare say his heart will be moved to comply with her petition 
about writing, and perhaps to send her a coral and beUs for her 
daughter into the bargain,” 

After this conversation, it -will be readily believe# that 
such a packet was despatched from Berkeley-square to Sydney, 
as threw Mrs. O’Donagough (Allen no longer) into a perfect 
state of ecstasy on receiving it. 

“ Now, my dear Ma-O’Donagough, I mean,” with hear 

eyes blazing up agam with all the renovated brightness of 
youth, “ now, what do you think of the chance of our Martha’s 
presentation ? You talk of saving and saving, and scraping a 
lew pounds together, and it is all vastly well as far as it goes, 
but what will it all amount to in point of advantage to our 
daughter, compared to her being presented at court by Mi’S. 
General Hubert? I trust, O’Donagough. you are now sen- 
hble of the benefit we are likely to derive irom the notice and 
■aflection of my family.” ^ 

“^’his is an ^^xtremely handsome dre^, my dear, there is no 
doubrof it,” replied the ci-devant Major. “ You will look per¬ 
fectly divine in green velvet! And your brother-in-law, Mr. 
Willoughl^jr, has really acted with great politeness and attention 
ui sending this handsome frock and coral ornaments for the, 
child. .It ail speaks well, both for the wealth and good-will of 
the parties. You must answer letters puijptually, of 
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course, and we may find out some little production of the 
country that will not cost much, to send in return. I am quite 
aware, my dear, very perfectly aware I assure you, of the pos¬ 
sible value of your connections. By the way, did not that 
dashing gay young Stephenson, whose fortune they said was a 
gi’eat deal larger than his elder brother’s, did not you tell me 
tliat he had married another niece of yours ? ” 

“ Xot exactly a niece, Major.” Here her husband seized 
Mrs. Q’Donagough rather suddenly by the wrist, and stopping 
short her speech, said, “ Bad habits are l)ad things, Airs. 
O’Donagoiigh! You rnnst^ madam, immediately cease ydur 
foolish trick, under the circumstances, your incredibly foolish 
trick of calling me Alajor. Don’t oblige me to remind you of 
it again, if you please. It is no child’s play we are u]-)on, 
remember that. I could make up my mind in five minutes, 
not to care a straw about your stiff-backed cousins from one 
end of the list to the other 5 but if I do for the advantage of 
the child, and to oblige you, if I do determine to give, myself 
the trouble of getting amongst them, it must be done in a 
manly, decided, business-like spirit, and in a style that may 
hereafter enable me to turn it to account. AIi-s. O’Donagough, 
do you understand me ? ” 

“ Yes, to be sure I do,” she replied, disengaging her arm 
by a stout tug. “ You need not claw one in that way, I am not 

a bit more likely to spoil a good scheme than yourself. Air.-, 

alias O’Donagough.” 

The ci-devant Alajor looked as black as thunder; he liked 
not this sportive phrase; it grated painfully on his ear, ami it 
was not till he had twice paced the length of the room, that he 
felt able to renew the conversation. At length, however, he 
said, and apparently with recovered good-humour, “ This is 
silly work, my love, squabbling about which of us is capable of 
carrying on the war with the most skill. I don’t believe we 
should either of us prove deficient if we w^erc fairly tried ; and 
that, it is likely enough we shall be, and on a verj’^ handsome 
scale, too, if we ever really get launched among the pco])le you 
talk of. I can assure you, my Barnaby, that to a man like me, 
it is a devilish bore to be kept fiddle-faddling amongst such a 
set as there are h#e. Come, let us talk ’em all over a little. 
First, there’s that giant of a generiil; he is just the soi'b of 
man, I take it, to make a great bluster befor^liand, anithen 
be led by the nose by his wife when she has caught him l so if 
you contrive to keep well with your niece, he won’t be much 
in the way. Then there’s that sort of a wandering Jew of a 
man, tliat you told me such a long story about, Agnes’s father; 
he is come hom(', isn’t he, as rich as a nabob ? ” 

** He (fid not enter jpto any particulars, my uuar Donny^ 
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but he said something about being at last in comfortable cir- 
cuinstanct's, if I remember rightly. And I am sure no poor 
man could have sent out such a present as he has done to 
Tatty.” 

“ Well, then, that’s all right. But I’ll teU you who it is 
that I reckon most upon in this affectionate family reunion that 
you promise me; for the truth is, I remember a little about the 
young fellow myself—I mean Stephenson, tjie younger brotlier, 
Frederick Stephenson. I happened to know that his fortutie 
was about half as large again as his elder l)rothfir’s. Didn’t he 
play souK'times ? I am almost sure I have heard so. 

“I don’t know about that, my dear, but it is very likely; 
almost all men of fashion do—at last I have heard I^ILss Morrison 
Siiy so, over and over. But if you ask, because you think that 
one of these days you should like to play with him yourself, on 
account of his being rich, which make!s it so easy for him to 
lose, I’ll answer for it there will be no difficulty about tliat, so 
intimate as we shall all be together—for I well remember he 
was the most obliging, good-natured creature in the world. 
Dear me! I am sure I shall never forget our famous walk to 
Bristol, wluMi I was obhgc;^! to roll myself over and over in the 
dust, to save my life from tliat beast. Don’t you remember how 
excessively kind he was, running back to Clifton with Agnes, to 
get a carriage for me? ” 

This was the first direct allusion to any of their Clifton 
adventures which had been made since their marriage, and a 
perceptible frown agitated the eyebrows of Mr. O’Donagough. 
11 is sharp-witted wife smiled jiside as she remarked it. She 
and her husband had been (as we know) vastly fond lovers; 
but tliere is a process which chemically takes place when 
“ sweets to th(i sweet ” have been incautiously laid together, 
that renders sour, what, before such too closely pent-up union, 
had been altogether the reverse ; and it occasionally happens in 
married life, that something analogous to this will occur. Mrs. 

< )’lr)oiiagough was still, perhaps, a little on the fret^ and it was 
certainly no very sweet feeling which caused her to set down on a 
private leaf of her memory’s tablet a N.B., to the effect that 
she knew how to plague her husband when he deseiwed it. 

At that moment, however, she willingly let the subject 
pass ; and, turning again to the copious waves of green velvet 
winch flowed from chaif to chair, reite*ited her thankfulness, 
that among all*the other good gifts which nature and fortune 
had bestowed on her, she possessed for a niece a General 
Iluhert, who knew so perfectly well how to suit her taste and 
dimensions in the purchase of a dress! 

Of course a correspondence so auspiciously begun, was no^ 
permitted to drop by any negligence on the part of Mrs. Dona- 
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gough; and the same good feeling which produced the first 
reply from Berkeley-square, continued to dictate many more in 
the same kind spirit of forgetfulness, as to everything that it 
was disagreeable to remember. It is certainly possible that 
both the General and his sweet wife indulged in this benevolent 
sort of oblivion the more readily, from leeling a comfortable 
degree of security as to the continuance of Mrs. O’Donagough’s 
residence abroad. Both knew, though neither of them talked 
about it, that it was next to impossible any man should have 
married “ the aunt Barnaby ” from any other motive than a 
wish to appropriate her little fortune; it therefore followed, 
that Mr. O’Donagough was poor, and, if so, it was equally 
certain, that what she possessed would not suffice to permit his 
leaving the new country where he could “inhabit lax,” the 
paradise of corn and mutton, which spread around him, in 
order again, perhaps, to be jostled, while in search of a dinner, 
in the old one—they would stay where they were. With 
this persuasion to sustain and stimulate their good nature, 
aided, too, by the kind-hearted sympathy and co-operation of 
Mr. Willoughby, they continued for many years to testify their 
good-will by letters and by gifts, the expectation and reception 
of which formed the glory of Mrs. O’Dona^ough’s Van Diemen 
existence, while her letters and presents in return were occa¬ 
sionally the source of very harmless amusement among such as 
remembered her. Mrs. Eliziibeth Compton alone must be 
excepted ; for she ceased not to declare with unvarying perti¬ 
nacity, and it may be with something of undying bitterness, 
that the having half the globe between them, was by no means 
a sufficient security against the possibility of annoyance from 
such a source, and that nothing short of treating Mrs. Barnaby 
as if civilly dead, could suffice to protect them securely from the 
horrors of a remiion with her. Most Cassandra-like, however, 
was the fate of the old lady’s pungent eloquence. Everybody 
listened to her with an incredulous smile; and General Hubert 
seemed even to enjoy the vivid pictures she sometimes drew of 
scenes ensuing from the alarming lady’s possible return. 

“ She wiE not come, aunt Betsy,” he said; “ but if she 
should, where would the sting be now V Gone, drawn, and 
harmless for evermore! Can she divorce us, aunt Betsy ? Do 
you think that likely ? ” 

“ Agnes, your husband is quite yoKng enough,” was the old 
lady’s reply. “ I never in all my reading met ’i^^ith a stronger 
instance of the false reasoning of wrong-headed young love! 
May Providence keep you from this terrible woman, my dear 
General, for it is quite clear you have not wit enough to guard 
iyourself—^think if your sufterings from a Barnaby would not be 
increased tenfold by seeing them shared by your wife /•” 

But Geif eral Hubert absok his head, and only laughed at her. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Years wore away, Mr. Allen O’Donagougb, as the good people 
of Sydney persisted in calling him, derived very essential 
vantage from the widely boasted and letter-and-present-proved 
patronage of such connections. During the last years of his 
residence in New South Wales he obtained, probably from the 
consideration this procured him, a place in one of the public 
offices, the salary of which was its least profit; for it enabled 
him to import advantageously various articles which he knew 
how to dispose of at enormous profit, so that he became by 
every day that passed over liim a richer man. The benefits 
which this same forgiving kindness on the part of Mrs. Hubert 
conferred on her some time aunt Barnaby, might perhaps be 
considered as grejiter still; for (wishing to be on confidential 
firms with my readers) it must be confessed that, had no such 
connections as the Huberts existed in England, it is more tlian 
probable that Mr. Allen O’Donagough, notwithstanding his 
advance in all steady economical financial habits, might still 
have been tempted to exhibit some immoral laxity of opinion 
on the subject of marriage. But for the hope that the one of 
all his professions which he loved the best, might be followed on 
a higher ground than had ever yet been within his reach through 
the influence of his charming Barnaby’s connections, it is pretty 
nearly certain that, when the time arrived at which he deemed 
it convenient to recross the ocean, he would have found some 
means or other of leaving his lady and daughter behind him. 
These roving thoughts, however, gave way as the time ap¬ 
proached to feelings of a nobler and more ambitious kind. 
Even Miss Martlia O’Donagough, his little daughter, began by 
degrees to take a stronger hold upon his paternal affections. 
W hether arising from prolonged habits of celibacy or a feeling 
of doubt as to how long their personal intimacy might last, or 
from any other cause, certain it is, that for the first nine or ten 
years of the young lady’s life, his fatherly tenderness towards 
her limited itself to cheruppings while still in the cradle, about 
one pat on the head per M^k in the go-caid, and pretty frequent 
notices tliat shS was not to make a noise afterwards. But a 
few weeks after the celebration of her tenth birthday, it chanced 
that a large packet arrived from London. Among other articles, 
it containid a complete walking-di-ess for Miss Martha, the 
bonnet being lined and trimmed, contrary to the usual quiet*’ 
style of Mre. Hubert’s offerings, with particularly bright rose- 
coloured satin. The turkey-cock is nwt more susceplible to the 
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hue of red, than was Mrs. O’Bonagougli. Tlie instant that 
this well-packed article vas cleared of ite moorings, her rapture 
at the sight of it became vehement. 

“Matrimony has improved Agnes in one thing, that is 
cert^n! ” she exclaimed. “ It is plain that she knows how to 
choose colours now, whatever she did formerly. ^ remembt>r 
when we were at Clheltenham together, that she perfectly 
pestered me with ,her recommendations of dull-coloured sill.s 
and ribbons. Ilut* look at this,, -P’Bonny ! ” (an alTectionate 
abbreviation this, adopted since the use of “ Major ” had been 
abandoned). “Look at this lovely bonhet, O’Donny, and then 
fancy how Martha will look in it! ” 

This enchanting bonnet, by tlio way, was chosen to gratify 
a whim of aunt Betsy’s. She chanced to be present when the 
purchase Svas made, aud begged so earnestly that this one might 
be sent instead of any of its more delicately-tinted fellows, 
that her niece consented. 

“ Thank you, my dear, you have given me pleasure,” said 
the old lady. “It is agreeable to me to paint to my mind’s 
eye the face of a daughter of Mrs. O'Donagough’s, when en¬ 
livened by that glowing red. 1 have almost a mind to pay for 
it myself, Agnes, that I might hav(i the pleasure of pointing 
out to you how truly the gift might assume the character of 
Mercy, by ‘ blessing her that gives, and her tliat takes.’ Can 
you not fancy how your aunt Barnaby will look when its glories 
open upon her? ” 

And the image which the old lady had just conjured up, 
was as near as possible to the truth. The ci-devant aunt 
Barnaby did appear to be in a state little short of ccsUisy, tus 
she turned and rc-turned it upon her clenched list. 

“ Let us bave her iu this very moment, my dear I Do just 
go out and call her, will you? ” 

“ No, my dear, I certainly will not,” replied Mr. O’Dona- 
gough, ddiberately, and, at the same time tlirustiug his arm to 
the bottom of the box in search of newspapere, or anything 
else he might chance to find. 

“ What a brute you do grow into! ” retortetL his wife. 
“And if I go myself, how prettily I shall find all the things 
rummaged about, shan’t I ? ” 

Mr. O’Donagough deigned not to make any reply, but 
having found two three newsiiapers, was either really, or 
seemingly, entirely absorbed in their contents. ‘ 

Happily for the preservation of Mrs. O’Donagough’s temper, 
and the continuation of her enjoyment, the young lady in 
question at this moment entered the room. Her eyb instantly 
caught sight of the rosC-colomed ribbons, and every one who 
had observed her countenance at that time, must have been 
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forcibly struck by its resemblance to that of her mother, 
although in features perhaj)s she mofb resembled her father. 
The little girl had large wide-opened black eyes, which easily 
kindled into considerable vehemence of expression. The shaj)e 
of her face was, like that of her father’s, which was large and 
long ; her mouth and teeth, however, were those of her mother, 
of ample dimensions, bright in colour, both as to the white an<l 
the red, but having a sort of coarseness iii the smile, which 
might perhaps enhance its beauty in the judgment of some, 
wliile it wholly destroye,d it in that of others. The nose again 
was that of her father’s, high, hooked, and threatening to 
become of a size more advantageous to a male thaii to a female 
fece. Her hair was dark, and curled naturally and closely, 
while her complexion was brilliant almost to excess, being lite¬ 
rally, and with no allowance made for figures of speech, com¬ 
posed of white and red. 

In person she Wcos stout, strong-limbed, and very tall for her 
age, and on the whole, presented an appearance whicii her mother 
had the comfort of feeling was very little short of perfection. 

“ Oh my! what a be<iutiftil bonnet! ” exclaimed Misjf Mar¬ 
tha, darting forward to seize upon it. “ It is no good, mamma, 
your holding it up that way out of reach, for it must be mine 
and nobody else’s, because 1 am certain sure you could not poke 
your great head into it.” 

‘‘It is for you, my precious queen,” replied her mother; 

“ but it is I must have the joy of tying it under your beautiful 
chin. Don’t crush the ribbons, darling, for your life! ” 

With great docility, and manifesting considerable powers of 
reflection, the child stood still while this operation of tying was 
performed, and then made an effort to bound from beneath the 
hands of licr mother, in order to view herself in a little glass 
which hung between the two windows of the apartment. 

“ Stay one instant, my angel! ” exclaimed Mra. O’Dona- 
gough, holding her; “ I never did, no never in my whole life, Mr. 
O’Donagougli, see anything one quarter so beautiful as Patty 
looks in that bonnet! For God’s sake, leave the news for one 
moment to look at her, and tell me how you shall like to show 
oft' such a face as that in London ! ” 

hlr. O’Donagough graciously condescended to lift his eyes, 
and fix them on the Httle Patty, and for the first time in her 
life really thougl^t her very well-looking.* There is something, 
even at ten years old, in the consciousness of having a large 
quantity of bright rose-colour reflecting itself upon one’s com¬ 
plexion, wjiich, together with a maternal assurance that one is 
the most beautiful creiiture in the world, tends to harmonise the 
features, and give a very sweet expression to the countenance. * 
Little Patty stood peaceably for a moment, with her hands 
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before her, and her long eyelashes modestly cast down, so that 
when unable to reast tib longing desire to look at herself for 
another moment, she bounded away to the further end of the 
room, her hither said, with great feeling, 

“ Yes! by heaven 1 I do think she will make a devilish fine 
girl after all; and it will be a good thing if she does, I can 
promise you.” 

“ A good thing ? I believe so, indeed! Fancy such eyes 
and complexion as that, with a general’s wife for a cousin, to 
take her out, and I don’t know how many ladies of title to talk 
of, to all her partners and everybody besides! My dear Bonny, 
if we can but contrive to manage our affairs so as to make a 
tolerable show when we get to England, take my word fSr it, 
that girl will make a match that will perfebtly astonish you. 
I am quite sure of it, perfectly certain. I have seen a great 
deal of life, and what is of md&re consequence, I have reflected a 
great deal on what I have seen. When I talk of Mrs. General 
Hubert’s bringing Martha out, I mean nothing more, I assure 
you, than the merely taking her to court, and to a few other 
topping places, where just at first, perhaps, I shan’t manage to 
get invited. But as to everything else, everything that concerns 
her general introduction among young men of fashion and large 
estates, I would not accept the services of anybody in fhe 
whole kingdom of England! ” 

During this first burst of conscious excellence from lus wife, 
Mr. O’Donagough continued his assiduous study of the news¬ 
papers, and Miss Martha an almost equally assiduous study of 
her own little person in the glass. The difference between the 
degrees of intensity with which these occupations were carried 
on was this—the gentlemen really heard not a single w'ord that 
was said; whereas the young lady did not lose one. 

“ I am taller than Edtty Jones, ma,”’ said Miss Martha, 
standing on tiptoe. 

“Yes, yes, my dear! you will be tall enough, and beautiful 
enough too, you darling angel! Only you must always mind 
every word I say to you, for else neither beauty or tallness either 
will do you any good in getting a husband. Now take off the 
bonnet, Patty. Take it off this instant, when I bid you.” 

Nevertheless Patty persevered in retaining her station before 
the glass, first making a pendent bow,hang a little on one side, 
and then trying its ever-charming effect when preponderating 
on the other. Considering the age of the little girl, it was 
really curious to watch her; and any observing student of 
natural history who had done so, would have perceived precisely 
the same phenomena, which it is so interesting to follow, in the 
*young of all the countless tribes which form the anima], creation, 
from mail to a polypus, in each, the leading instinct of the 
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species peeps out as easily, and with the same providential and 
unerring certainty, as the distinctive peculiarities of its organic 
formation; furnishing to a rightly-constituted mind, the most 
satisfactory proof that each is provided with exactly that sort 
of acuteness most necessary for its safety and well-being. 

But it was not in such subtle reasonings that the intellectual 
energies of Mrs. O’Donagough exhausted themselves. She 
marked the more obvious trait of disobedience in little Patty’s 
delay; and, stepping with unexpected suddenness towards her, 
with one decisive hand removed the bonnet, and with the other 
bestowed on the offender a very effective box on the ear. 

In many respects this promising little girl appeared ad¬ 
vanced beyond her age; and one proof of tliis was her having 
exchanged the childish scream with which little girls usually 
indicate their averseness to being cuffed, for an indignant 
frown, which spoke as great an inclination to cuft* again, as it 
was possible for a young lady to demonstrate to her mamma. 

This was a great relief to her father and mother; for before 
tliis incipient sturdiness of character appeared, it was by sturdi¬ 
ness of voice that her vigour, both of body and soul, declared 
itsiilf, often rendering tlie needful castigations of Mrs. 
O’Donagough a sort of public nuisance in the street where 
she lived. 

But this was entirely over. Little Martha O’Donagough 
had cried her last cry for being beat, and now flashed her great 
eyes at her mother in a style that clearly foretold what their 
powers would be hereafter. 

But, though Patty did not scream, the concussion roused 
the attention of her papa. 

“ What’s that for, ma’am? ” he said hastily, and thereby 
for the first time evincing such an inclination to take the part of 
Ins daughter, against his wife, as showed that the little lady’s 
good looks in her new bonnet had produced a very powerful 
effect upon his mind. 

“Put on the bonnet again, Mrs. O’Donagough,” said he; 
“ she looked exceedingly well in it, and I want to see it 
again.” 

It was impossible that the anger, either of mother or daugh¬ 
ter, could resist this novel and very pleasing ebullition of 
paternal admiration; they both recovered their good-humour 
instantly; the bonnet was again tried on,^gain did little Patty 
“look beautiful-with all her might,” and a general feeling 
throughout the family of that beneficent arrangement of nature 
which binds a whole race together, let distance separate them 
ever so widely, caused the father to say, addressing his wife, 

“ Well, old girl! I won’t deny that nieces and nephews are 
good for something.” While she rejoined, 
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“ You may depend upon it, Doniiy, that blood is always 
thicker than water; ” and the youthful Martha completed the 
accord by exclaiming, 

“ I am sure as I should like the people as sent tl^ bonnet, 
better than anybody else in the whole world! ” 

From tliat day forward Mr. Allen O’Donagough continued 
to demonstrate a very marked degree of attachment to his 
young daughter. He even in some degree exerted himseK to 
cultivate her mind, and improve her manners. Not, indeed, 
that he, at any time, submitted himself to the drudgery of 
giving regular lessons; such an attempt would have been alto¬ 
gether inconsistent with his habits, whether of pleasure or of 
business. But, apparently, he knew the value of that bc'st 
mode of education, which consists in the constant and gradual 
inoculation of a parent’s principles and opinions into the mind 
of a child; and, as far as it was possible to judge of one so 
young, the result of this system in the case of Miss O’Dona- 
goitgh, confirmed its often-attested efficacy most completely; 
for in mind, as well as in body, she bore a blended resemblance 
to both her parents. 

The last year of their long residence in New South Wales 
passed rapidly, for its term seemed witliin reasonable reach of 
hope and expectation. The bringing to a settlement and close 
all Mr. O’Donagough’s very profitable speculations, left him 
little leisure for idle repining that the desired hour did not 
approach more quickly; and the pushing forward the orna¬ 
mental jjart of their daughter’s education, as completely occu¬ 
pied his wife. Both parents were anxious to take advantage of 
her premature height, and \romanly appearance, in order to 
introduce her in the very first opening blossom of beauty. 

“ She is but thirteen and a bit, Donny^” said Mrs. O’Dona¬ 
gough to her husband, one evening that they were sitting tete-a 
tHe before retiring for the night; “ I know that as well as any 
one can tell me ; but I’m not going to let her pass for a child, 
for all that. There are some mothers of my age, and looking as 
I do, who would sec her a nun before they’d make themselves 
older than needs must, by seeming to have a grown-up daughter. 
But I’in above, any such nonsense. There is nothing to be got 
by it now, whatever there might be if I was to happen to be left 
a widow again, and, therefore, I’m quite determined that Batty 
shall be dressed at onge like a young woman. 

“ I shall not make any objection to that, I promise you,” 
replied her husband. “ She is a most uncommonly fine girl— 
just the right sort, full of spirit and cleverness. Not that I’ll 
promise you, Mrs. O’D., to marry her to the first ma» that asks. 
If she turns out as I expect, it will answer a great deal better to 
let her take time.” 
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Mrs. O’Donagoiigh was about to mate a somewhat lively 
rejily, but chected herself, w’isely remembering, that if a goo<l 
match offered, she and Patty between them could manage 
matters easy enough, let all the fathers in the world do wl^t 
they would to prevent them. 

And now the last busy month arrived, and fatiguing enough 
was the work they had to go through, in selling to the best 
profit all that was to be left behind, and packing in the least 
si)ace all they intended to carry with them. *In the midst of all 
this bustle, however. Miss Patty found the way to escape from 
doing anytliing she did not like, and having somewhat wilfully 
spoilt every article upon which her mother had attempted to 
employ her young fingers, she was permitted to escape from 
amidst tlie hampere and boxes wliich filled the house, in order 
to enjoy some iarewcll gossiping with the young Sheepslianks, 
and make their liearts ache by the lively contrast she set before 
them, between their prospects and her own. 

It was during her absence that the last English newspapers 
they were likejy to see before they left Sydney, arrived. Not¬ 
withstanding the bustle he was in, Mr. O’Donagough set him¬ 
self down upon the corner of a trunk, wliile, with his usual 
eagerness in the perusal, he b(}gan to run through the interesting 
columns. Ilis lady, meanwhile, occupied at the other end of 
the room in carefully packing the stores which were to console 
them on their voyage, hardly lifted her eyes from the huge 
hamper she was filling, but, with exemplary perseverance, went 
on adding pickle-pot to pickle-pot, and sAveetmeat-jar to sweet¬ 
meat-jar, without ever pausing to ask if there were any ncAvs. 

She was presently rcAvarded, however, by her husband crying 
out, “ My Barnaby !—our plottings prosper! The father of 
< )T)ona.gough is fh'ad. Hiat old fellow was positively the only 
pei-son living of whom I Avas much afraid. 1 can now under¬ 
take to pj-event man, Avoman, or child, from recognising me 
against my inclination ; and may snap my fingers, for instance, 
at tlic idea of any of your kitli or kin remembering that they 
had ever seen me before. But 1 did not foci so sure, nor any¬ 
thing like it, about that old man’s natural alffection, as folks 
call it. It is a weight off my^iunind, I promise yoAi.” 

“ It’s all the better, there’s no doubt of that,” replied his 
AA'ife, pushing lustily, to insinuate a salted tongue between tAvo 
choice 8]>ecimens of Sydney cheese; “ but with your cleA'erneas, 
f can’t say I.shouTd have been much afraid either of the old lord 
or of any one else.” 

“ Thank yon, my dear, for your good opinion; and, per- 
haps, you afo not much out eitiier. But I Avili tell you what 
this news Avill make me do, whicdi I should not have ventured 
ujjon withemt. I shall always call myself, for the future, Allen 
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O’DonagoHgh. If anything unaccountable did happen, it might 
serve to prove that I did not pa^ under a false name; not to 
mention that there may be more than one of the Sydney folks 
who may have need to write to me about sundry little matters 
of merchandise, wliich I cannot quite give up as yet, and they 
will infallibJy address me under that name.” 

“ But don’t you think, my dear, tliat Agnes and her proud 
husband, and my ^ster Peters and her family, if we should ever 
fall in with them, would be very likely, if they saw you, and 
heard your name at the same time, to let one remind them of 
the other somehow?” said JNIrs. O’Donagough, who, in that 
quarter, at least, was fully as anxious as her husband that he 
should not be recognised. 

“ They may be reminded of me, my dear Mre. O’Donagough, 
without knowing me,” was the reply; and as it was spoken 
with one of those peculiar smiles which she often saw on the 
face of her husband, and always with the feeling tliat they meant 
more than she could understand, she turned again her undivided 
attention to the packing, and by dint of her great exertion and 
pei’severance, found herself on the wharf from whence they were 
to take their departure, with her husband on one side, her 
daughter on the other, and not a single packet either missing or 
forgotten. 


CHAPTER VI. 

NoTWiTHSTAKDiNCr that the wind was favourable, the vessel 
seaworthy, the crew civil, and, better than all, the land toward 
which they were making such rapid vray, the very land of 
promise and of hope, Mrs. O’Donagough and Miss O’Dona¬ 
gough too, were, to use a poet’s phrase, “very, very sick.”. 
That they should be very, very cross too, was, on the whole, 
quite excusable, because it is ceitain that under the influence 
of the first feeling, everything in heaven and on earth, and the 
water und^ the earth, is sure to generate the last. 

Mr. Allen O’Donagough, who was totally unconscious of 
any sensation of the kind, was very civil to his wife, and atten¬ 
tive to his daughter for about half an hour after the malady 
seized them; but he then became weary of the repetition of 
attitude, and so on, vliich was quite Unavoidable on the ;part of 
the ladies, but certainly uninter^ting, to say the least of it, to 
everybody else; and he therefore took himself off to the very 
furthest extremity of the sliip from that occupied by the suffering 
womankind, and there comfortably seated on a clficken-coop, 
with a cigar in his mouth, he dozed in luxury, hfdf meditating, 
and half dreaming of Crockford’s. ' 
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Poor Mrs. O’Ponagougli was greatly to be pitied clnring 
nearly the whole of the voyage. It was so provoking to see the 
piekks and the sweetmeats, over the preparation and the pack¬ 
ing of wliich she had toiled, gradually molting before her eyn, 
without her having ever been able, for a single moment, to 
venture them within her mouth! Miss Patty, however, got 
much better before she had been long at sea, and might soon be 
seen climbing up upon the taffrail, partly to receive the favouring 
breeze ujiou her face, and partly, perhaps, for the purpose of 
making some of the young sailors come and tell her that she 
must take care not to tumble overboard, and let the fishes pick 
out her pretty eyes. 

Among the crow of the Atalanta (which was the name of 
the fine merchant-ship that bore thcAUen O’Donagoughs across 
the ocean) was a lad apj)arently about nineteen or twenty years 
of age, who very soon attracted the particular attention of Miss 
1‘atty; nay, even Mrs. Allen O’Donagough, in her intervals of 
convalescence, more than once honoured him by a stare, that 
decidedly spoke of admiration. 

This youth’s universal apxiellative was “ Jack,” and, to 
judge by tbe multitude of occasions in every day, upon which 
the name resounded from stem to stern, he was a person of very 
considerable imiortauce in the manoeuvring of the vessel. Tins 
circumstance taken singly, si)oke well for the skill and nautical 
superiority of the boy; yet there were other circumstances wliieh 
might have led those who watched him closely to doubt whether 
he were indeed so very accomjdished a sailor. For, in the fii'st 
place, nobody ever saw him go aloft; and though, as we have 
said, he was continually called upon by name, more particularlj’^ 
by the sailors than the officers of the ship, whenever they were 
in want of a hand, it not uiifrequently happened, when he 
obeyed the summons and set to work upon the business assignt'd 
him, a roar of laughter from his companions accompanietl and 
followed his exertions. This, however, might have proceeded 
* solely from his great popularity among them, and from the very 
particular pleasure they all appeared to take in his society. 

He was unquestionably one of those hajipy mortals, blessed 
by nature with the patent privilege of propitiating the good will 
of all on whom he turned his bright blue eye. There was no 
resisting its gay playful glance, nor the smile either, by which 
he displayed the most pAfect set of teeth ever set in a mortal 
iiead, almost eveVy time he was spoken to. 

It is a long voyage from New South Wales to England; and 
even those who are best in health, and gayest in spirits, can 
hardly fail'to experience that degree of weariness, which makes 
pery persdn, and every occurrence witliin reach of oleervation, • 
important?. Mr. Allen O’Donagough himself, though foUy 
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enjoying th(»e best reliefs to tedium, tbe breakfasts, dinners, 
and suppers furnished by the careful preparations of his le^ 
happy spouse, so far shared this universal feeling as to amuse 
himself occasionally by joining with Jack in his good-humoured 
efforts to amuse Patty. 

No sooner was the breakfast hour passed, than the young 
lady, let the weather be what it would, was sure to be seen 
climbing the cabin-stairs, in order to get a game at ship-billiards 
with Jack. Nor was Jack slow in his efforts to meet her wishes. 
No sooner did he perceive her bright eyes roving about the 
deck in search of him, than he sung out to any of the crew who 
happened to be within reach, “ Avast there, Tom! ” or Dick, or 
Harry, or whomever else it might chance to be, “ Avast there! 
and hand us a bit of chalk for the young lady.” And a bit of 
chalk, to mark the series of circles that the game required, was 
never long waited for; nay, so eager were the good seamen of 
the Atalanta to oblige either the young lady or their blithe 
comrade, that few among them failed, when thus called ujx)n to 
use the chalk as well as furnish it; and the ring within ring was 
often fairly drawn upon the deck, each marked with its respec¬ 
tive number, and the circular slices of wood that served as bowls, 
placed ready beside them, before Jack had concluded liis first 
parley with Miss Patty, or answered half the questions rajpect- 
ing wind, weather, the sliip’s progress, and the flying fish, which 
slie always came ready primed to ask. * 

As soon as the game was fairly begun, Mr. Allen O’Dona- 
gough might generally be seen approaching, cigar in mouth, to 
watch the progress of it. Had he carefully marked the expres¬ 
sion of Ids young daughter’s countenance as he drew near, he 
Blight perhaps have perceived that she w'ould have been quite 
as well pleased to keep Jack and the bowls to herself; but 
probably he did not mark it at all, and accordingly obtruded 
himself without scruple upon their game, generally proposing 
to het himself and his daughter against Jack, who w^as a gi’eat 
adept, and often appearing to take tlie most lively interest in 
tlie result. 

By means cff this constant practice, Mr. Allen O’Donagough 
himself acquired by degrees very considerable skill in the game, 
and at len^h was apt to leave poor Patty out of it altogether, 
till the amusement was evidently become as important to his 
daily existence as to ^lers. a 

It was not long ere Mr. Allen O’Donagough’s habit of 
bringing all his intellect to bear upon every game, whether of 
skill or chance, in which he was engaged, placed him fully on 
an equality with Jack in that of ship-billiards; and then he 
began greatly to long for-a bet to excite anew the interest. A 
feeling, pretty nearly allied to shame, enabled him ^ for a few 
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days to resist the temptation he felt to challenge Jack for a 
penny a game; but it lasted no longer, and setting all con¬ 
siderations of his own superior rank aside, he fairly addressed 
the lad in the language of perfect equality:—“ I say, Jack! 
what do you say, my boy, to our trying our luck for a penny a 
game?” 

“ With all my heart, sir, if you will,” was the reply, and to 
it they set, notwithstanding the openly-expr^sed displeasure of 
Patty, who was fain to console herself by standing very close to 
her favourite when it was her father’s turn to throw, and by 
romping with him a little now and then for the recovery of the 
bowl, when both sttx)ped together to pick it up. 

Mr. Allen O’Donagough was imquestionably much too rich 
a man to make the pennies for which he now played, of impor¬ 
tance to him; nevertheless, habit, and a sort of instinctive 
ardour for success, even where success mattered not, led him to 
exert liimself so effectually, that he speedily became the better 
player of the two. This appeared to pique the young sailor, 
and he l^cewise was frequently seen practising the game alone. 
At these times no one ever heard “ Jack ” callmfor, nor did any 
of the necessary duties of his profession appear in the least 
degree to interfere with his amusement. Poor sick Mrs. 
O’Donagough, whose greatest comfort was to have a pared of 
coats and cloaks placed on the deck for her to lie upon, frequently 
amused herself by the hour together in watching both the prac¬ 
tice and the game also, till at last it struck her that Jack, who, 
making allowance for his youth, and his wearing neither 
favorbi or mustaches, she considered as decidedly the handsomest 
person she had ever seen—^it struck her, I say, that Jack must 
either be the very idlest fellow that ever took service on ship¬ 
board ; or, that he was not the mere common sailor he appear^. 

No sooner had this last conjecture crossed her brain, than her 
curiosity became roused, and exerting herself vigorously, she 
rose from her reemnbent posture, and dragged her languid limbs 
,to t he spot where Captain Wilkins, the commander of the vessel, 
stood leaning listle^ly over the ship’s side. 

Mrs. Allen O’Donagough leant over the ship’s side too. 
“ Good morning to you, captain,” said she, turning up har veil 
that she might both hear and see him more at her ease. “ How 
are we getting on to-day ? ” 

“ Capital well, ma’am, ”«he replied, “eigfht knots an hour, 
steady.” • 

“ That’s good hearing, Captain Wilkins, for one tliat makes 
such a bad sailor as I do. And talking of sailors, do tell me 
something about tliat young man that they call Jack. I never 
savr such an odd, irregular young fellow in my Ufe. Sometimes 
to hear the sailore cauing him, first here, then there, as violently 
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as if the whole safety of the ship depended on his coining, (me 
might think he was just the best seaman on board. Then at 
other times he will do nothing but amuse himself for hours and 
hours together with tossing aktfig that bit of wood, as he is 
doing now. Do turn round and look at him. Captain Wilkins, 
and tell me if that’s the way for a sailor to earn his wages ? ” 

The captain turned his head for a moment to look in the 
direction Mrs. Oponagough indicated, and then replacing 
himself in his former position, replied carelessly— 

“ It is only because we go on so well, ma’am. Sailors have 
but little to do in fair weather.” 

“ Humph! ” quoth Mrs. Allen O’Donagough, seemingly but 
little satisfied by the explanation ; but replacing her folded arms 
upon the side of the vessel she contemplated the floating nautili, 
shining with their violet and silver rigging in the sun, as fixedly 
as if she were really thinking of them ; but it was no such thing ; 
her thoughts had never swerved for a moment from Jack. His 
handsome face, and his tall slight figure, which, spite of his 
canvas trowsers and checked shirt, had an air, a l^k, that 
seemed so—^she was quite at a loss for a word to express what 
she meant, but had she been blessed wdth her friend Miss Morri¬ 
son’s familiarity with the tongues, she would unquestionably 
have added “ desteiigay.'" And then all the sailors, though they 
called him Jack so familiarly, doing just what he bid them with 
the chalk every day, and more than all, his flying full gallop to 
handle a rope now and then, just as if it was done for fun, 
though as to scouring the decks, or climbing up those horrni 
dangerous ladders of rope, or any other sailor work, that was 
anywise disagreeable, he no more seemed to have a notion of 
doing it than her daughter Martha. All this was puzzling in 
the extreme, and undemtand it she would, or else know tlie 
reason why. 

“ But i say, captain,” she began again, but turning lier head 
a little at the same moment, she perceived that, most uncourte- 
ously. Captain Wilkins had left her side, and was no longer in 
sight. 

“ Vulgar brute! ” murmured Mrs. O’Donagough in great 
indignation. “ But if he is oft', becaiise he won’t tell me what 
I want to know. I’ll be a match for him yet.” 

On first screwing her courage to this enterprise of further 
inquiry, she turned* her eyes towards the head of the vessel as 
the point where she was at once the most certain of encounter¬ 
ing some of the men, and of not encountering their captain. 
But, poor soul! the undertaking was greatly beyond her 
strength, and after making a few tottering steps in4he direction 
she wished to take, she was fain to stop short, and seat 
herself. 
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But though her wiklk before the mast was given up, her 
inquisitorial project was not; and as soon as she had rested her¬ 
self sufficiently once more to give her poor reeling brain fair play, 
she bethought her of a scheme^worth a dozen of the last, and 
forthwith proceeded to put it in execution. No manceuvring 
was required for this, in any degree at variance with her feeble 
condition, for it w'as only necessary that she sliould confess her¬ 
self to be as ill as she really felt, and call for j-he steward to help 
her down stairs to her berth. Black Billy came at her call, and 
with his usual ready civility sustained the weight of the lady’s 
heavy ann till he had safely landed her in the cabin. 

Black Billy was an excellent steward, and to all the multi¬ 
tudinous qualifications essentially necessary to deserving this 
character, he added a charm, without wffiich all the rest would 
have been imperfect—^for Black Billy was a most accomplished 
gossip. 

“ Thank you, Billy! thank you! ” sighed the qualmish lady, 
as soon as she had ];)laced her uncomfortable person on the black 
horsehair sofa. “ But don’t go away yet, Billy! I want to give 
you half a dollar, because you are always so good matured to 
iny daughter and me.” 

“ Tanky, mam,” returned Billy, his eyes flashing at sight of 
the dearly-loved coin. “ Madam want itty drop som’at goody 
goody ?” 

“ Why, I shouldn’t care, Billy, if I did have half a glass of 
very, very wetik cold rum-and-water.” 

Billy was rattling amongst his bottles and glasses in a 
moment; and presently, returning from the mysterious hole in 
which all the materiel for his important office was lodged, he 
presented the (joodif goody draught to Mrs. O’Donagough, witli 
an air that would not have disgraced the chef of Verey’s 
establishment. 

“ Thank you, Billy, thank you! ” reiterated the kind- 
spoken lady, adding, after a sip or two, “ It is very comfortable 
indeed! But don’t go, Billy ; you shall have the glass in one 
moment, and then there will be no danger of its getting broke,” 

Billy obediently stationed himself before her, and resp-^ct- 
fully waited, plate in hand, to receive her glass. 

But Mm. O’Donagough was in no humour to despatch its 
reviving contents hastily. “ You make the best toddy I ever 
tasted, Billy, I^am sure*you are quite # treasure to the ship. 
How long have you been on board her, Billy ? ” 

“ Dis is de fust woyage, please, mam,” 

“ You seem to have a nice civil crew on board, Billy.” 

“ Yes, please, mam; all but nasty filthy negur cook; and we 
must put up wid he, mam, ’cause you know he be but a beastly • 
negur.” * 
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“ That Jack, as you call him, seems a good matured lad, 
with always a merry word for everybody. Do you know any¬ 
thing about him, Billy ? ” r^umed the lady. 

“Oh! es, mam,” replied Billy, with a very broad grin, 
“Iknows all about em.” 

“Do you, Billy?” replied Mrs. O’Donagough, eagerly; 
“ I am very glad of it, for I want to hear all about him. Who 
is he, Billy ? And, what is he ? Something out of the common 
way, I think; ins’t he now, Billy ? ” 

This was said in the playful coaxing tone, generally used 
by people who pique themselv^ upon their powere of cross- 
examination. 

Billy upon this lowered his voice to a very confidential tone, 
as he replied; “ Now beant he a rum un, mam ? He be de 
oldest boy ebber come aboard, as couldn’t go aloft.” 

“But why can he not go aloft, Billy? that looks as if he 
had never been bred as a sailor; doesn’t it ? ” 

Billy shook his head, but said nothing. 

“ Now do tell me, Billy, you must know,” continued Mrs. 
O’Donagough, “irAy did he come aboard dressed like a 
sailor ? ” 

“ Jack, stupy lubber, wery stupy lubber, mam,” said BiUy, 
looking extremely sagacious. 

“ Yes, yes, Billy, so he is perhaps, and something besides 
that into the bargain.” 

“ Es, mam, replied Billy, putting his finger to his nose, 
“sohe bees.” 

Mrs. Allen O’Donagough now thought the moment was 
come; and throwing herself forward on her seat, and raising 
her eager eyes to the face of the negro, she exclaimed, “ What ? 
dear Billy! for God’s sake teil me what ? ” 

A very comic expression took possession of the shining face 
that was bent down to meet here: but, though the fellow 
grinned from ear to ear, it was with a tone of great solemnity 
that he replied, “ That bees a secret, mam! ” 

“ Poh! fiddle-de-de for a secret, Billy, among friends; tell 
me what it is, there’s a good fellow.” 

Billy grinned again, shut up liis eyes very close for about 
half a minute, and then said, “ Him bees a reg’lar crocodile.” 

“ A crocodile, you black fool! ” cried Mre. O’Donagough, 
losing all patience, a‘if you think tb treat a white lady pas¬ 
senger in that manner, and not get flogged for it, yofl are 
altogether out. If you don’t tell me this moment all you know 
about that boy who they call Jack, I’ll inform the captain that 
your behaviour is too impertinent to be borne, and we’ll soon 
see what comes of that, master Billy.” 

Billy tried to look dismal, but his ivory teeth would make 
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tlieinselves seen in spite of him. However, he very soberly 
took up the glass which the lady had just before set down empty, 
and very decorously named the number of pennies she was to be 
jdcased to pay for the same. This she knew was inevitable, 
such being the regulation on board the good sliip Atalanta. 
Fortunately for her feelings, at the moment Mrs. O’Bonagough 
chanced to have the exact sum ready in her pocket, in huge 
copper coin, and drawing the pieces out, she raised her arm, 
and, with all the strength she had, flung them, with a tolerably 
steady aim, in the face of Billy, 

Insult to a negro, if the tortured flesh quiver not beneath it, 
is never very deeply felt; so Billy only shook his woolly sconce 
as if it had been exposed to a shower of hail, and without any 
symptom of ill humour, picked up the coin and retired. 

Mrs, O’Bonagough felt very ill, very ill indeed. A violent 
lit of anger is one of the worst accidents that can occur in a 
case of sea-sickness. It was quite as much as the poor lady 
could do to get to the state corner (for the best arranged mer¬ 
chant-ships can hardly be said to have state cabins) in w'Mch 
her berth was constructed; and having reached it, there she 
remained, quietly enough, for at least three hours; the latter 
part of wdiich time, hoAvever, was, happily for her, relieved by a 
tolerably sound nap—^the greatest blessing that kind Heaven can 
send to a sufferer in her condition. 

She awakened from it greatly refreshed, and sufficiently her¬ 
self again, to slip off' her bed, arrange her ruffled garments, add 
to her dress a wiapiffng shawl that she knew gave her an air of 
dignity, and then, with her parasol in hand, she mounted the 
companion-way in ^search of the captain. She found liim 
standing with his arms behind him, stUl watching Mr. O’Bona- 
gough and Jack at their everlasting game; while Miss Patty, 
as usual, was consoling herself for her exclusion from it, by fc»l- 
lowing jack’s every movement with her eyes, and endeavouring 
with all her might to make him cheat her papa. 

It might be .presumed from external symptoms, that every 
emotion of anger disagreed very violently with the sensitive 
frame of Mrs. O’Bonagough; for it invariably caused an appear¬ 
ance of swelling over her whole person, and ^e now approached 
the group, who were amusing themselves on the quarter-deck, 
with a gait and movement, nearly resembling tlmse of a stately 
timkey-Gock, when some dircumstance hastn like manner ruffled 
his plumage and*his tempei-. 

Mrs. O’Bonagough had not lost flesh during her residence 
in New South Wales; on the contrary, indeed, the great^t 
change which her appearance liad undergone during the fifteen 
years of her absence from her native shores, arose from the a 
general efllargement of her peraon, and there was now, there- 
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fore, something exceedingly striking and impressive in her aspect 
when under the influence of any indignant feeling. 

Mr. Allen O’Donagough of course knew these symptoms 
well, and adopting his usual demeanour upon such occasions, 
appeared, instead of seeing her half as big again as usual, not to 
see her at all. But he need not have given himself the trouble 
of feigning, for he had nothing whatever to do with her present 
emotion, while the captain, who had continued to stand inno¬ 
cently unsuspicious, and without taking the least care of 
himself, within reach of her arm, was the sole object of her 
attention. 

It was gently, however, that she extended that arm, and 
laid hold of his. Captain Wilkins,” said she, in a tone of 
voice which, notwithstanding her inward agitation, was more 
than usually civil; “ Captain Wilkins, will you be so kind as to 
let me speak to you for half a moment ? ” 

Though a very good sort of fellow in many ways, Captain 
Wilkins had less of that devoted and undiscriininating gallantry 
to the fair sex, which is usually found in men of his profession, 
than Mrs. O’Donagough could have wished; she was quite 
aware of this, and did not scrapie to confess to anybody who 
would listen to her, that Captain Wilkins was no particular 
favourite of hers. The captain, on his side, might have been 
aware of this also, or he might not; but be that as it may, he 
did not like Mrs. O’Donagough at all: and when, soon after 
they set sail, the first mate remarked to him that he thought 
Maii^me O’Donagough would still be a capital fine woman, if 
she was not so unaccountably big, the captain replied, “ There’s 
no accounting for taste, Mr. Hapi)erton, but to my fancy, she is 
altogether the most sprawling pattern of a female that I ever 
looked at on sea or land.” 

When, therefore, he felt Mrs. O’Donagough’s gentle touch, 
and heard her invitation to a tke-a-tete^ he looked as if he would 
not have been at all sorry if his more easily pleased first mate 
could have taken the duty instead of him. However, he was 
much too civil to say so, and bending his head with sorne- 
tliing between a nod and a bow, replied, “ At your pleasure, 
ma’am.” 

“ I must detain you one instant, sir,” said the lady, hasten¬ 
ing towards the retirement offered by a seat on the opposite side 
of the quarter-deck just sit down here one moment, and you 
shall hear quietly what I have got to say.” 

“ I prefer standing, ma’am, I thank ye,” replied the captain, 
placing himself before her at the distance of about five feet. 

“ Dear me, captain! I don’t want to bawl out lo that the 
whole ship’s crew shall hear me, and I shan’t poison you, I sup¬ 
pose, if you do come a little nearer.” 
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Upon this, Captain Wilkins made a step, but not a very long 
one, in advance, and again placed himself in act to hear. Mrs. 
O’Donagough felt as if she would have liked to throw him over¬ 
board ; but this did not prevent her again addressing him in a 
very civil, and almost in a coaxing tone, as she said, “ My dear 
Captain Wilkins, I think it is my bounden duty not to keep you 
in the dark respecting the extraordinary impertinence of your 
black steward. I am quite sure, sir, that were you aware of it, 
you would take instant measures to prevent anytliing of the 
kind from ever occurring again ; and therefore it is that I make 
this point of speaking to you. Is it your wish, sir, that your 
black negro-servant sliould insult your passengers, your lady 
passengers, Captain Wilkins?” 

Now, the truth was, that during Mrs. O’Donagough’s re¬ 
freshing slumber. Black Billy had been beforehand with her, 
and recorded to his master the whole scene which had passed 
between them ; a statement in which the Captain, without any 
undue partiality towards bis steward, felt entire confidence, 
both from his knowledge of the parties, and from all the circum¬ 
stances connected with Mrs. O’Donagough’s curiosity, and 
Billy’s resistance to it. 

Ilowever, his answer betrayed nothing of all this, for he 
only replied, “ Oh! no, ma’am, neither ’black nor white, we 
must have no insultings.” 

“ You had better not, sir, I can tell you, as far as regards 
myself. I presume that you are in some degree aware, though 
not so much Jis you might be, perhaps, that my daughter and my¬ 
self are not to be looked upon at all in the same light as any other 
person on board; nor my husband, Mr. O’Donagough, either, 
of course. My family and connections, sir, fill the very highest 
rank in English society, and a young lady who is going home, 
I may say for the express purpose of being presented at court, 
is hardly to be considered fis the same sort of thing as a Sydney 
grazier’s wife, or the daughter of a felon consigned to her cousins 
in England, like that flaunting miss that is always trying to 
parade the decks with Miss O’Donagough, only I won’t let her.” 

“ As to that, madam,” replied the captain, “ I never in ray 
life was guilty of making any difference whatsoever between 
one passenger and another ; if they all pay me honestly, they are 
aU honest people to me, and I care not a straw about their 
grandfathers.” * a 

“ I have not asked you, sir, to make any difference; any 
lady, treated as I have been by an insolent blackamoor, ought 
to know that he was punished for it.” 

“ Arid what, if you please, madam, do you think I ought to 
do to Black Billy, for not answering your questions about tl'g 
young Allows ®f my crew ? ” 
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This sudden and unexpected retort again made Mrs. Dona- 
gough feel very unwell, and she heartily wished herself lying 
upon the cloaks and coats again; nevertheless her B})irits clul 
not desert her entirely, and she continued to say, “ Upon my 
word. Captain Wilkins, you would consult your own interest 
better if you did take a little notice of the difference of station 
between one passenger and another, instead of treating them all 
alike, with the vulgarity that seems natural to you.” 

“ My interest, madam, is not very likely to be touched, one 
way or another, by my passengers. The Atalanta is nowise like 
an American liner or a steam-sliip moving between Dover and > 
Calais; for you know, madam, if any of my customers was to 
cross back again, it would most likely be the King—God bless 
him!—and not me, who would have the bringing of them.” 

Here Mrs. O’Donagough became too ill to hear another 
word, and catching hold of a sailor who was j)assing, to take liis 
turn at the helm, she got him to help her down stairs; when, 
crawling again into her berth, she continued to lie there in no 
very comfortable position for several hours, till at length Miss 
Patty came to look after her, and by the help of a little coaxing, 
induced her to get up and show papa in wliich package the 
other jars of pickled onions could be found. 

For the rest of the voyage Mrs. O’Donagough continued on 
veiy unsatisfactory terms both with tlie captain and Billy, 
seldom indeed exchanging a word with either, and remaining 
altogether too sick and too much out of temper to make any 
further efforts for the discovery of Jack’s secret history, if any 
such were, in truth, attached to him; a point upon which 
happily, perhaps, for her owii tranquillity, she began to be con¬ 
siderably less sanguine than when her researches commenced; 
for the youth satisfactorily proved his plebeian origin, by never 
appearing conscious that so distinguished a person as herself 
was on board. 

“ How can you bear to play every day with that vulgar boy 
as you do ? you, and your iatW too, Martha! It is perfectly 
wonderful to me how you can endure his manners! But any 
amusement, I suppose, is better than none, as long as we are 
confined to this beastly, horrid ship. Only you must remember, 
my dear, that when you get to England, all thin^ will be dif¬ 
ferent. We must have no more vulgar acquaintance, if you 
please. But now you njjist go on playing, I supipose, with any- 
txxJy you can find, for God knows I am too ilf*to amuse you 
myself.” 

Such was the harangue uttered by Mre. O’Donagough to her 
daughter when their voyage was ateut half completed'; and to 
avoid all unnecessary concealments, the soliloquy vrhich followed 
ii on the part of the young lady, as she turn^ j&tm hei* mother 
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and hung ovear the blue waves as they lashed the vessel on her 
course, shall be given hkewise. 

“ Vulgar boy!—That’s your notion of a vulgar boy, is it ?— 
I don’t care whether he is a sailor-boy or a prince— not — one-— 
single—centy It was thus that she delil^rately murmured 
forth her steadfast mind. “ But this I know, that if my dear, 
dear, beautiful, lovely Jack, will only consent to marry me as 
soon as I am fifteen—and that’s old enough for any woman—^if 
he will only have me for his wife, I won’t carh neither for father 
nor mother, nor uncles, nor aunts, no more than if they were 
so many brass buttons.” 

Such were the sentiments of ]\Ir. AUen O’Donagough’s 
heiress when she had traversed half the briny space which 
divides the old world from the new; and ere the remaining half 
was halved, her young heart was more thoroughly devoted still. 
But as the adventure which led to tliis is perfectly novel and 
highly interesting, it must have a chapter to iteeif, 


CHAPTER Vn. 

It happened one morning after rather a squally night, that 
the youngest boy on board liaving been sent out to the extremest 
point of the bowsprit, for the purpose of setting to rights some¬ 
thing that the blustering wind had made wrong, became so 
entangled in the tackle, and by his own unskilful attempt to 
set it right, as to become too thoroughly puzzled to handle it in 
the usual way; when"^ taking an unsailor-like hold of some 
rope or other, it failed him—^he lost his head and his footing 
together, and with the piercing cry of a shrill young voice, 
that made itself heard athwart the hoarse grumbling of the 
fretted sea, dropped into the water. 

Happily the vessel was upon a tack, and did not pass over 
him; so that Jack, who heard the cry, and sprung instantly to 
the ship’s side, saw the body rise at the distance of a few feet 
from him. It is not by the result of that valuable process of 
mind called meditation, tkit great deeds are done by men or 
boys either. Had Jack meditated, he would have remembered 
that he was by no meansrn very skilful svpnuier, and probably 
come to the coiSclusion that it would be imwise to put two 
human lives in jeopardy instead of one; but as he did not me¬ 
ditate at all, an impulse rfivhich, if not better was decidedly 
stronger than reason, caused him to jump upon the bulwarks, 
and plunge into the stia after him. 

In an^tant, three-fourths of the crew were hanging over 
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the ship’s side, and eagerly handling ropes to throw after him. 
The captain, who had been among the first to see both the 
accident and the bold deed which followed, could hardly have 
been more zealous in his efforts to rescue the lads, if either or 
both of them had been liis own. With his own arm he seized 
the helrn, and put the ship about so skilfully, as to bring her 
within a few feet of jioor Jack, who was evidently struggling 
with difficulty to sustain the boy whom he had succeeded in 
catching hold of, 'while with his other arm he laboured to ap¬ 
proach p,nd seize upon the friendly rope that had been sent to 
help him. But the joint action of the wind and waves made 
tliis very difficult, and had not the captain’s firet order, which 
was to lower the boat, been promptly obeyed, Jack would 
never have jiuzzled or pleased fair lady more. 

As it was, however, the adventure ended in the very best 
style; the young hero and his protege were both laid safely, 
though perfectly insensible, upon the deck, with all the pas¬ 
sengers, and nearly the whole crew, gazing upon them with 
all sorts of affectionate and admiring looks. 

But beyond all question, the person most acutely inte¬ 
rested in the scene, was Miss Martha O’Donagough. Like 
all other good female sailors, this young lady had a strong 
aversion to remaining below, and no sooner had the wind 
sufficiently abated to permit her to keep her feet upon the deck, 
than coaxing the captain to withdraw, for her at least, his 
prohibition against the appearance of the ladies in rough wea¬ 
ther, she contrived to make her way to tlie side of the vessel, 
and, rolling herself up in her cloak, with a firm grasp upon the 
bulwarks, to enjoy the fresh breeze after a very sorry .night, to¬ 
gether with the pleasant hope that her friend Jack would pre¬ 
sently see and approach her. 

Nor was she disappointed; Jack did see her, and the next 
moment came laughing to her side, declaring that she must be 
a mermaid, to look so well and happy in such weather. Then 
followed some delightful fun in watching the frolics of the 
tempest-loving tribes, who never condescend to visit the sur¬ 
face of the water when it is smooth; and then Jack helped to 
secure her bonnet more comfortably by putting a silk handker¬ 
chief over it, and tying it under her chin ; and then her cloak 
want^ fastening, and very often she was in danger of being 
blown backwards, only Jack was so land as tq prevent it. In 
short. Muss Martha was enjoying herself exceedingly, when the 
cry of the falling boy smote their ears. The violent movement 
occasioned by putting about the shifs, which she had to endure 
without any arm to help her, threw her down, and* prevented 
her seeing either the floating Isody of the boy, or the jjoble effort 
mad^ by her companion to save him. But no sooner had she 
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recovered her feet, and her hold upon the bulwarks, to which she 
firmly clung, notwithstanding the requests of many sailors that 
showould stand aside, that she perceived all that had happened, 
and from tljat moment ceased not to harass all around her by a 
succession of screams, till the boat and the threemen let down in 
her, had done their work, and the two rescued lads were 
stretched before her on the deck. Then she screamed no more; 
friendship claimed its rights, and undeterred by any idle 
scruples, Martha sat down upon the deck, aild placed the head 
of poor Jack upon her knee. 

“ Aviist, my girl! ” cried one of the men whose exertions 
had saved him, “he must not be stifleti up that fashion.” But 
the cruel interference was of no avail, for at that very moment 
Jack opened his bright eyes, and began very hopefully to look 
about him. 

For a moment he seemed puzzled; and the first symptom of 
recovered memory, was a short, quick, question of “ Where is 
the boy ‘? ” 

“llcre, Jack, here!” responded from aU sides; and the 
next feeling led, as it seemed, to a momentary communing 
within, for he put his hands before his eyes, and his lips moved, 
but without his uttering any sound. 

Some movement of the young girl then caused him to look 
up, and he perceived wliere and how he w'as situated. 

“ My dear little girl, is that you ? ” said he, in a voice tliat 
spoke much grateful feeling. 

A jovial laugh, and something very like a cheer from the 
surrounding group, at once seemed to welcome their favourite 
back to life, and to compliment the young lady upon her kind¬ 
ness. Jack, at the same moment, made an effort to rise, and 
Martha did the same ; so they stood up together, both dripping 
wet with the sea-water, and as neither Mr. nor Mrs. O’Bona- 
gongh had yet left their beds, the captain took it upon himself 
to recommend that their daughter should go below and change 
her wet garments. 

This tall, stout, and decidedly precocious young lady, cer¬ 
tainly never looked so nearly beautiful as she did at that moment. 
Much paler than usual, with large black eyes that shone tlu'ongh 
genuine tears (for she had truly been most terribly frightened), 
and, moreover, a little abashed at her situation, the young 
Martlia could hardly fiiil*of appearing bo*h fair and interesting 
to the eyes of her playfellow. Jack looked at her much more 
earnestly than he had ever done before, and thought that she 
was not only the kindest-hearted little girl in the world, but 
very handSome; a fact of which, perhaps, he had never till that 
moment l^cn sufficiently aware. , 

“ Take care of yourself, my dear child,” said he, very kindly 
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taking her hy the hand. “ But I must not touch you, Martha, 
for if I do you will be wetter still.” 

“ And look to yourself. Jack,” replied Martha, with equal 
kindness; “ I’ll go and change, if you will.” 

“ That’s a bargain then,” he replied, smiling, but with very 
gentle feelings, at her naivete; “and when we are all got diy 
again, it wiU be something to talk about, will it not ? ” 

Martha smiled too; and nodding to him with a look, the 
kindness of which was no longer veiled by tears, prepared to 
follow his advice, and by the help of his steadying hand, reached 
the companion-way, and descended. 

This adventure could not easily be forgotten by either,— 
neither was it. Jack long considered Martha as the kindest- 
hearted and prettiest girl in the world; and Martha considered 
Jack as the perfection of sweethearts, and the model of every- 
tliing that was handsomest in the male creation. 

This occurrence helped on, at least to the young people, the 
last lingering weeks of the voyage: for not only did it, as Jack 
had prophesied, give them something to talk of, but the ardent 
gratitude of the fine lad he had savt^, and the daily-increasing 
interest that Mai*tha testified for all that concerned him, could 
not but touch so tender a heart as Jack’s, who, moreover, 
always remembering that he was but a xjoor sailor-boy, conceived 
a strong feeling of gratitude and esteem for the young girl, 
whose unsophisticated nature led hta: so completely to overlook 
all distinctions of rank. 

To Mr. and Mrs. O’Donagough, indeed, all this produced 
no good effect, but rather the contrary ; for Jack grew tired of 
ship-billiards, and greatly preferred standing by his little friend 
Martha, as she sat perched upon the taffrail, and with her strong 
clear voice sang love-ditties to the fishes by the hour together. 
And pck)r Mm. O’Donagough fared not at all the better for this 
additional leisure of her husband’s; for he was getting exceed¬ 
ingly restless, rather bilious, and now and then very cross ; so 
tliat, considerably before they arrived at the port of London, 
they both became aware that they liad been shut up together 
quite long enough. 

Two trifling circumstances only, both occurring wdthin the 
last week, caused a short intermission of poor Mrs. O’Donagough’s 
yawns, by giving her something puzzling to think of. The first 
of these was seeing: her husband, Mr. Allen O’Donagough, 
mount the cabin stairs one fine morning, with his face as cleanly 
shaved from top to bottom, and from side to side, as it was 
possible for a razor to do it. Not a trace, not a vestige of either 
mustache or favoris remained, to show what the military glory 
of that expansive face had once been. The change produced 
upon his countenance by this operation was very grekt—^and to 
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say the truth, by no means favourable; for little ?ra,we may 
some of U6 admire the flashy look which every chevalier d'indus- 
trie can obtain by only restricting the oflice of his razor, it is 
nevertheless certain that a great, high-boned, vulgar face, like 
that of my heroine’s present husband, is in no degree improved 
by being rendered more broadly visible. 

At the first glace his wife did not know him ; nor was it, 
indeed, till he had displayed the whole extent of his large white 
teeth, in a smile produced by her unconscious^tare at Mm, that 
she did. 

The time when she had almost worsMpped'the military 
insignia of Ms upper lip, and doted on the copious manliness 
which veiled his ample jaws, was certainly passed, probably 
never to return, yet could she not look with indifference upon 
what apf)eared to her so terrible a falling-off in the striking 
comeliness of his apiiearance. She had hitherto never ceased to 
consider him as a remarkably dashing and fashionable looking 
man, but now her eyes, as well as her heart, told her that he 
was not so at all. 

“ Good Heaven, Major Allen ! ” was her first involuntary 
exclamation, “ what on earth can have induced you to make 
such a figure of yourself?” 

The gentleman suddenly ceased to smile as she spoke, and 
answered in a low growling voice, which showed that he liad 
not, like Samson, lost his spirit with Ms hair, “And what, 
madam, can make you call me by a name which I have com¬ 
manded you never to utter again ? ” 

Poor Mrs. O’Donagough was really frightened, and notwith¬ 
standing the high spirit on wMch she prided herself, condescended 
to say, “ Oh, dear me! Mr. O’Bonagough, don’t be angry I I 
will never say it again, upon my word and honour. And no¬ 
body heard me, you know—^that’s a comfort. But what did 
you cut off your beautiful whiskers for ? ” 

“You are a fool, Mrs. Allen O’Donagough,” was the short 
•reply; and never again was the circumstance alluded to between 
them. But it cannot be supposed that Mrs. O’Donagough for¬ 
got it; or that she could avoid feeling ratfier uncomfortably 
anxious as to what motive could have induced so very handsome 
a man to disfigure himself so dreadfully. 

“If it had been only Ms mustaches,” thought she, “I 
should not have cared ; anfl, indeed, Iknov»that it would have 
been perfectly neefessary—how else could he possibly pass Mra- 
self off for the Reverend Mr. O’Donagoiigh ? No reverends 
do wear mustaches, that’s quite true; but those beautiful 
whiskers, that gave him so completely the air of a man of 
fashion—-thepe could have been no occasion to shave them! I 
know the irregular clergy, like my last ixior O’Donagough, 
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wear whiskers quite as often as notr—not little shabby whiskers 
either, such as a bishop might wear, and no harm done—but 
just such full noble-looking whiskers as the hla— as this foolish 
man wore; however, it’s no goofl to fret. If anything was to 
happen to him, and l,was to marry again, I’d take good care to 
know, if ’twas in the old world or the new, whether there was 
any likelihood of the man’s wanting to scrape his skin, for all 
the world like a pig prepared-for roasting. This one only wants 
singeing a little, to make him perfect.” 

The other circumstance which tended in some degree to 
relieve the wearisome tedium of Mrs. O’Donagough’s last few 
days at sea, was something like a discovery which she at last 
made, respecting the young sailor-lad, called Jack, By special 
agreement, Mr. and Mrs. O’Donagough and their daughter 
dined in the cabin, and at the table of the captain, though like 
all other passengers on board, they furnished their own proven¬ 
der ; but a few pounds additional to their passage-money had 
secured to them the dignity of this privilege, which was the 
more precious, because shared by no other passenger. From 
some suspicious reason or other, which Captain \\'ilkins had 
never explained, his dinner hour, and consequently that of 
the O’Donagoughs, had been changed after they came on boai’d, 
and fixed considerably earlier than before. Dining, however, is 
so welcome an amusement on board ship, that nobody complains 
of its coming too soon, and the alteration was never objected to. 

The weather during the whole passage having been, with 
few exceptions, remarkably fine, it was the custom of the 
O’Donagough family to repair to the quarter-deck as soon as 
the dinner was over and there indulge in nibbling bisciuts and 
sipping toddy. Miss Patty, daring this hour of systematic 
gossiping, fared not so well as her parents: for to do her justice, 
she was not at all fond of toddy ; and Jack, of whom she cer¬ 
tainly was very fond, for some reason or other was never visible 
on the deck at these times. That he was indeed not on deck, 
little Patty was perfectly competent to declare, for more than 
once had she vainly traversed its entire length from stem to 
stern in search of him. She could not unfortunately pene¬ 
trate to any of the mysterious recesses below ,—that she had with 
some little difficulty ^en made to understand was impossible; 
but she would willingly have ransacked the cabin and all its 
dependenci^ in sea»ch of her friend* only she found, Upon once 
attempting the experiment, that the door wafe locked. 

These efforts to find her playfellow, however, and the dis¬ 
appointment which attended them, were alike confined to her 
own bosom; and as her father was, as we have scan, very com¬ 
fortably engaged, and her mother, if possible, still more so—for 
fthe took her biscuits and toddy from the luxurious efimeh of coats 
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and cloaks heretofore described—^the absence of the lad at tliis 
hour, constant and regular as it was, had never been noticed by 
either. 

It so happened, however, the very day on wliich the Atalanta 
entered the British Channel, the weather being beautifully cahu, 
and the sea as yet in no degree affected by the narrow and 
troublesome path it had got into, that Mrs. O’Douagough feel¬ 
ing herself particularly well and lively, scorned the repose offered 
1;)y her cloaks and coats, and trotted down the cabin stairs in 
search of a basket in which many hourly requirements were 
stowed, and among others, the last letter of her niece. Mi's. 
General Hubert. To tliis letter, it must be confessed, she had 
made very frequent allusion during the piissage, whenever she 
coiri<l get anybody to listen to her; but, nevertheless, she wished 
to consult it again now, because it contained something about 
her darling great-niece, Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of her 
beloved Agnes, and often as she had read the letter, she 
could not, as she assured Mr. O’Donagough, exactly recollect 
whether the dear girl was tln'rteen, or only twelve and a half. 

As it was Mrs. O’Donagough’s luxurious custom to wear list 
shoi's on boarfl, she went down the companion-way with very 
little noise, and ajiplying her hand to the lock of the cabin-door, 
it turned and admitted her. 

Great, indeed, was her astonishment at what she saw before 
her. The usual cabin dinner-table was covered with a marvel¬ 
lously clean cloth, on which was spread, with great attention to 
neatness, and even some display, all the requisites for a sub¬ 
stantial repast. A single glance, it was to be sure a long and 
steady one, suffii;ed to show hlrs. O’Donagough tliat not only 
great pains had been bestowed upon the di'essing it, but tlnat 
the articles of which it was composed were of the most delicate 
quality that a long voyage can permit. Two bottles of wine 
hanked the single plate, to supply which, the various dainties 
were prepared—and before that plate sat— Jack ! Yes, it was 
«Jack, Jack in.solitary state, in his usual nautical, and not over¬ 
clean, exterior garments, but with the air of being most per¬ 
fectly at his ease, and of feeling himself anytliing but an intruder 
in the place he occupied. 

At sight of Mrs. O’Donagough, however, his colour certainly 
mounted considerably, and he rose so suddenly, and with an air 
BO vexed knd confused, tlmt had she not known the captain's 
dinnei' to have bedn long over, she might have been tempted to 
believe that the lad was caught in the act of pilfering what had 
been prepared for his betters. But as it was, she sto^ perfectly 
amazed, astounded, petrified, and puzzled. Many weeks had 
pass^ sinceshe had ceased to trouble herself about Jack and his 
unsailor-liki ways; for, finding it impossible to discover the 
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secret, she gradually became convinced that there was none, and 
all interest in him had died away accordingly. An additional 
reason for which might probably be, that the lad nev(>r by any 
chance came near enough to speak to her, if it could by possi¬ 
bility be avoided. 

But now all tliis reasonable and dignified tranquillity of 
spirit was again destroyed! That there urns something very ])ar- 
ticular indeed in the situation of Jack, it was impossible to 
doubt, but to discover what was beyond her i)Owei*. 

The youth having mumbled something about “ having a joke 
with the captain,” passed by her and mounted the stairs, iea\ ing 
her to all the torments of unassisted conjecture, from which tlie 
most accurate examination of the relics of Jack’s banquet could 
not relieve her. In fact, the only thing she could find worthy 
of arresting her attention was a silver fork—^this slie discoven'd, 
on examination, was made to receive the blade of a knife into 
its handle, and a little further search enabled her to discover 
the said knife also, and to Jiscertain that it not only fitted nicely, 
but that the style and workinansliip of this bit of travelling 
luxury was of a costly kind. 

For mere curiosity’s sake she would have liked well enougli 
to put the united articles inb) her pocket; but as the liv<'ly 
thought arose, the recollection that she was on boai’d a ship 
comfng from Botany Bay, ctme with it, and she discreetly laid 
the pretty tilings where she found them, retaining only the 
interesting fact that they were both marked with the letter 
“ S.” 

From that hour to the end of the voyage, which was just 
five days, including the passjige up the river, poor Mrs. 
O’Donagough was never able to obtain from any one tlie 
slightest glimmer of light on this mysterious subject. As tlu? 
vessel passed Sheerness, a boat was scut on shore, in which she 
perceived through the cabin-windows as the little craft passe<l 
astern, that a great quantity of luggage bad been stowed. Un¬ 
luckily for poor Mrs. O’Donagough, she was at the monicnt 
busily employed in some neces^ry packing operations, which 
tlie approach to land rendered indispensable, and her view, 
therefore, of this parting boat was so indistinct, that she di(l 
not recognise the brown curls and blue eyes of Jack, under the 
foraging cap, that was seated at the stem. Neither did she, 
from the same unljicky accident, witness the very affectionate 
farewell exchanged between this provoking boy and the whole 
of the ship’s crew. There was another farewell, rather more 
affectionate still, which also she did not see; but it was not 
only her being in the cabin which prevented this, for it was 
behind a heap of canvas which concealed them ]fi:*ora all eyes 
that Jack gave a parting kiss to Patty. 
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At lenp:th the boat was alongside, wdiicli was to convey my 
lioroine, her liiisland and daughter, to those dear dirty steps, 
beside the Custom-house of London, the stumbling up of which 
has occasioned joy and gladness to so many h^rts. Our party 
liad, of course, a considerable quantity of luggage to remove, and 
to this Mr. O’Donagough gave pretty nearly his whole attention ; 
l)ut somehow or othcT, his wife and daughter got safely into the 
boat in the midst of it, and the whole freight, after the usual 
quantity of noise and bustle, was securely rowed to the landing- 
place and disembarked. 

“ At last, Patty! ” exclaimed Mrs. O’Donagough, on reach¬ 
ing the highest step, “ here w'e are. Oh! liow' glad I am that we 
have done Avith that beastly ship! If the sight of every rope 
in her did not make me as sick as a cat. I’ll be hanged! Come, 
<lear, get on ; you must not begin staring yet. Bless you, 
child, this is nothing but the very nastiest outskirts of London, 
d’here is nothing here worth opening your handsonie eyra upon, 
Patty. Come along, come along! There goes your father into 
the Custom-house, as I take it, and we had best stop outside 
and watch the men bring up the rest of the goods. lA)rd! 
what a quantity they do carry to be sure! There goes my 
bandbox. If your father had not been a fool he might have 
contrived to smuggle that. But I never will forgive him if he 
does not bring it out again this minute. Piissed or not passed, 
as he calls it, luive it I must and will.” To all this, Patty 
made no answer whatever. She was too much occupied and 
pro-occupied to care for anything her mamma could say. In 
fact, her thoughts were revolving with the regularity of a shut¬ 
tlecock between two battledoors, from the kiss Jack had given 
her off Sheerness, to the busy tlirong moving in all directions 
i^und her. 

After an interval, so short as to prove that Mr. O’Dona¬ 
gough was a practised and a skilful traveller, he Avas seen to 
emerge again from the portal of the Custom-house, when his 
Avife, Avho was stationed close to it, pounced upon his arm Avith 
genuine conjugal apjArobatjon—manoeuvre, by-the-by, Avell 
described by Shakegpeare, Adien he says, * 

She arms her with the boldness of a wife— 

and exclaimed, “ "What a time you have been O’Donagough! 
where is the Sandbox ? Why surely you have not come away 
without it ?'^You know as weD as I do, that I must have it; 

E 2 
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and rU bet a thousand* pounds that is exactly the reason you 
have left it I ” 

“ No, my dear, it was not, I assure you,” he replied, with 
very busine^-like composure; “it was because the Custom¬ 
house officera would not let me bring it on account of the 
sweetmeats.” 

“ Sweetmeats, Mr. O’Donagough! Then why did you not 
let them take out the sweetmeats ? You know perfectly well, 
though now you pretend to look exactly as if you had never 
heard of it, you know that it is not the sweetmeats that I want, 
but my dressing box. I declare to Heaven I would as soon 
have an owl look after my things! ” 

“ Nonsense! ” said Mr. O’Donagough, composedly ; “ I am 
going to call a coach for you. 1 shall tell the man to drive to 
the Saracen’s Head, and there you must order dinner and beds. 
No; upon second tlioughts, my dear, you had better order tea. 
It makes, as I well remember, a monstrous difference in the 
bill, and we may eat, you know, exactly as much cold meat as 
we like.” 

Here Mr. O’Donagough held up liis finger to a hackney- 
coachman, as readily as if he had not been beyond reach of any 
such luxury for nearly fifteen years. But when, with a Inind 
applied to his young daughter’s elbow, he was in the very act 
of assisting her to mount the uncertain steps, he was startled by 
the voice of his lady, exclaiming wdthin an inch of his eai*, 

“ How can you, O’Donagoughf be such a fool as to make 
believe that you think I shall go off without my bandbox ? 1 

shall not stir a step without it, and that you know. What a 
thing it is to have a man belonging to one that can’t look after 
such a trifle as that! But it is no matter. I can do it myself! ” 
And with these words, Mrs. O’Donagough rushed into the 
Custom-house, with the aspect of a tigress seeking her young. 
^There was the same thrusting forward of the lengthened neck— 
the same ^ger starting of the protruding eye. And who shall 
say that there was not the same throbbing emotion at her heart ? 

Mr. O’Donagough very improperly gave his daughter a look 
that seemed to say, “ Did you ever V ” and having desired her to 
sit quietly in the hackney-coach till they returned, he followed 
the wife of his bosom with long but deliberate strides, as she 
won her way to w*hat appeared the most busy part of the vast 
edifice. He overtook her just in %ime to hear her say, with 
astonishing dignity, though panting for bre&th, 

“ Pray, sir, will you be pleased to inform me if it is here 
that the passengers’ luggage from the Atalanta has been de¬ 
posited ? ” ^ 

“ The man who is now pas^g down the room, ma’am, can 
tell you,” was the reply. 
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Away flew Mrs. O’Donagough after the individual thus in- 
dicate<3 5 but the man moved quickly, and it became speedily 
evident that she must raise her voice to overtake him. 

“ Will you tell me where the luggage from the Atalanta is 
stowed? ” screamed the flying lady, at the very highest pitch of 
her voice. But this effort ako was in vain, for a multitude of 
other sounds blended themselves with the voice of Mrs. O’Dona¬ 
gough, and the official hurried on. Vexed, Jieatcd, weary, but 
more determined than ever to perform what she had under* 
taken, if only to prove how wretchedly inefficient in all such 
matters her husband must be, she continued to run on with all 
the velocity that a heavy cloak, and the ample volume of her 
own person would permit, till at length the man she was pur¬ 
suing stopped, and at the same instant her eye caught sight of 
tlic bandbox, the aMuction of wliich from the boatman who 
brought them on shore, had caused her so much inquietude. 

“ This is it, this is the box I want, sir! ” she exclaimed, 
extending her arm to seize her recovered trcjisure. 

“ By your leave, ma’am,” said another official, taking hold 
of it with professional firmness, but perfect civility, “ it is going 
this way.” 

“ It go that way, sir—must have it. I do assure you 
it is perfc'ctly impo^ible for me to get into the coach without 
it, and I am quite confident, that, {is a genthman, you can’t 
refuse to let me take away such a trifle as this one bandbox.” 

“ It has been looked into,” said another officer, “ and is 
crammed full of sweetmeats. It must pay duty.” 

“ De{ir me !—pay duty, sir, for a dressing-box ? I don’t 
care a straw for the sweetmeats, comparatively spcjiking, and 
Mr. O’Donagongh must of course pay the duty, if he chooses to 
have them—{ill I ask is for my dressing-box, and I shall think 
it a most disgrac<'ful thing to the English nation, if a lady is 
to have h(‘r very dressing-box taken from her the moment she 
j)uts her feet on English ground. I am sure the very savages 
theniselv(s would laiow better! And what’s more, I don’t 
believe it is legal to seize it, for I have used the same and no 
other for years and years, and you may d('pend upon it that if 
there is anything illegal in the matter, the thing won’t pass 
without notice. My connections are not in a rank of life to 
permit anything of thah kind. It may J^e all very well for 
common people <ko have their property snatched out of thedr 
hands this way, but it won’t do for the aunt of General 
Hubert! ” 

Mr. O’Donagough, who had by this time reached her side, 
Bto(^ wi^h/more nonchalance tlian was quite amiable, while his 
indignant%ife thus exerted herself. Nay, some persons might 
even have suspected that he was base enough to quiz the vehe- 
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ment energy of her pleadings ; for not only did he remain per¬ 
fectly silent, but now and then exchanged such a look with the 
individual- with whom she was contesting the legality of the 
transaction, as might have easily been construed into joining in 
the laugh against her. Fortunately for the preservation of the 
King’s peace, on the spot sacred to the collection of his owm 
customs, Mrs. O’Donagough was too completely occupied to bo 
aware of tliis, and it was only when at length she ceased to 
speak, that she perceived her husband beside her. 

“ I do wonder, Mr. O’Donagough,” she then began, “ how 
you can stand there like a statue, without ever uttering a single 
syllable, good, bad, or indifferent! I do believe you are the 
only man in the whole chnlised world who would let all the 
trouble of travelling fall upon his wife in this way. Pray, sir, 
do make tiie people understand that the coach is waiting for 
me, and that it is imjx)ssiblc I should go without iny dressing- 
box ! ” 

“ Why, my dear, you and I. don’t do business in the same 
way. Pray, sir, how long will it be before our things can be 
passed? These are the articles in this corner—;just one dozen 
packages, great and small. When will they be looked over V ” 

“ Witliin an hour, sir.” 

“ Now, then, my clear, make up your mind. Will you wait 
here yourself one hour, till you can see the whole lot sent off? 
Or will you go on to the Saracen’s Head, and leave me here to 
get it done ? Or will you prefer my going with you, and re¬ 
turning here again after 1 have seen you and Martha safely 
lodged ? ” 

There is hardly anything in the world so provoking, when 
one has worked oneself up to a considerable degree of energy, 
as to be made to perceive, as plainly as that two and two mab* 
four, that no energy at all -was necessary. Mrs. O’Donagough 
would at that moment have given anything short of her dres¬ 
sing-box, if without danger she could have bestowed upon her 
husband a good cuff; but she restrained herself, and only 
replied, “ Oh ! pray do not trouble yourself to go with us—I 
am sure I hope there is nothing going to happen in which you 
could do any good. Stay, if you like, and as long as you like, 
and let all the things be seized one after another, without put¬ 
ting out your finger to prevent it. I don’t care a straw about 
it. It would be convenient, certainly, for me to get my dres¬ 
sing-box before I go, but as you do not choose to take any 
trouble about it, of course I must subndt. Few gentlemen, I 
fancy, would like to see their wives treated in this sort of way, 
particularly about a tiling that 1 took out of Eng^^md myself, 
years and years ago. However, I shall say no mofe about it. 
I know the transaction to be perfectly infamous in every way, 
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and that’s all I have to say on the subject. General Hubert, or 
Lady Elizabeth either, will be able to tell me whether it will 
be worth my while to take any further notice of it. The im¬ 
portance of the thing itself is comparatively nothing—^but no 
man of spirit, I presume, would choose that his wife should be 
treated with fraud and indignity—^that’s all I wish to observe.” 

This speech was intend^ for all within hearing, but it is 
doubtful whether any one besides her husband heard a syllable 
of it. There is, perha,j«, no place in which 'the constitutional 
propensity of the gentler sex to relieve their full hearts in words, 
is endured with more unresisting passiveness than in scents of 
active public business. The stream is generally permitted to 
flow on without let or hindrance; and if, as usually happens, 
no attention is paid to it, the obvious reason lies in the judicious 
earnestness of the functionaries to perform the ladies’ wishes, 
without pausing even to listen to their, eloquent expression of 
them. 

Mrs. O’Donagough waited a few seconds for an answer, but 
receiving none, either from her husband or any one else, she 
turned suddenly round ujx)n a person actively engaged in the 
examination of a host of trunks just arrived from France, and, 
said, “ Am I to have my dressing-box, sir, or not ? ” 

The man looked up at her for an instant, but pursued his 
employment without answering. 

“What insufferable insolence!” she exclaimed, fronting 
round again to Mr. O’Douagough ; “ I am perfectly persuaded 
that tluire is no nation in the world where such conduct would 
be endured, except this! And I believe also,” she continued, 
somewhat in a lower voice, and preparing to leave the room,— 
“ 1 believe also that there is not another man in existence who 
would suffer his wife to be thus treated without resenting it.” 

“ You will get these things in the corner looked over next, 
will you?” said Mr. O’Donagough, with the most perfect 
composure. 

“ Yes, sir, I will,” replied the man he addr^ed, with such 
unalterable civility, that Mrs. O’Donagough began to suspect, 
110 scolding, however violent, could do any good; and having 
fortunately arrived at this conclusion, she condescended to take 
her husband’s arm and walk off; muttering, however, the whole 
way some very biting ol^ervatioiis on the difference between 
some men and qther men. But Mr. O’l^onagough was in no 
humour to make a fuss aliout it, and continued to w’histle “ Oh I 
the roast beef of Old England, and, oh! the old English roast 
beef,” till they reached the hackney-coach, in which they had 
left their jpnng daughter. 

Many papas and mammas would have felt some scruple, if not 
a little fear, at the idea of leaving a young lady of fourteen in 
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a scene so noisy and so new, as the street in front of the Ijondon 
Custom-house: hut it is more than probable that they both of 
them knew sufficiently well the excellent condition of the young 
Martha’s nerves, to prevent all notion of such idle alarms. 
They found her, as most likely they expected, still unsatiated 
with the deh’ght of staring at all the people, and all the carts, 
and all the horses, and all the boxes, which were passing in a 
whirling maze before her view. 

“ Well, cluckeii! ” cried her father, inserting his face between 
that of his wife and the window of the hackney-coach, “ are you 
not tired of waiting for us ? ” 

“ Tired ? ” replied the young lady; “ not I; never saw such 
fun in my life. What have you been doing, mamma, all this time? 
It is a thousand pities you should not have seen all these people 
pass. There must be some monstrous great arrival in England, 
to-day, I’am sure.” 

Mr. O’Donagough laughed. “I am glad you have been 
amused, cliick,” said he, standing a little aside, while Ids lady 
was getting into the coach; “ and I should like very well to 
hear all you have got to say about it. But you must tell me 
all when I come.” 

“ Lor, papa, you ain’t going to stay here, are you ? ” said 
Martha, in a voice that betokened disappointment. 

“ How can you be so absurd, child ? ” said her mother, 
sharply, drawing up the window of the coach within exactly 
one inch of her husband’s nose. “ For God’s sake let us make 
him useful if we can. He is by no means too well inclined that 
way, I promise you.” 

Whon a factious and rebellious spirit gets possession of a 
woman, it gives her a degree of courage that is often quite 
astonishing. Mrs. O’Donagough knew, as well as she did that 
the sun would rise on the morrow, that however enduringly her 
husband might receive for a time, the rebukes and scoffings of 
her contumacious spirit, he would settle the account fairly witli 
her at last, and this witk a manly preponderance of force, wldclu 
to any woman possessed of less audacious vigour of mind, would 
have been really ahirming. Perhaps, indeed, Mrs. O’Donagough 
herself, was not always entirely free from trepidation, when 
these moments of retribution arrived ; yet it was very rarely 
that the fear of them was sufficiently ]X)werful to check her 
conjugal vivacities, c ' ' ' 

Mr. O’Donagough did not like having the coach-window 
drawn up within an inch of his nose, and employing the skilful 
manoeuvre by wliich servants outside a carriage let down a 
glass forgotten by the ladies witliin, he managed to remove 
the bamer thus interposed between himself and hi “ woman¬ 
kind.” 
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“ What the devil is the matter with you, madam ?” said he, 
in a voice that caused more than one passing eye to turn round 
upon liim. “ Don’t tire me, Mra. O’Donagough,” he added, in 
a lower tone, “ or by Jove you may wish 1 had left you behind 
at Sydney.” 

Mrs. b’Donagough was at this moment very advantageously 
wtiuteil for receiving the burst of wrath which she knew had 
been accumulating during the lafet half-hour. She dared not, 
indeed, attempt to draw up the window agafli, but raising her¬ 
self on her feet as nearly tis the roof of the carriage would 
let her, she sat down again in the corner with a degree of vehe¬ 
mence, wdiieh made the crazy sj)ring8 of the vehicle dip under her 
as if never to rise again ; and in lieu of her inagniticent coun¬ 
tenance, presented so broad, thick, and seemingly impregnable 
a shoulder to her spouse, that he felt he was worsted, anti 
showing his large row of still white t>eeth to his daughter, as 
with a backward movement of his thumb lie pointed to the 
miissive shoulder, he steppetl back upon the X)avement, calling 
out at the same time to the coachman, to “ Drive to the 
Saracen’s Head, Snow Hill.” 

Maltha made a movement that brt'ught her face parallel 
to the op]K)site window, and her f^houlders to those of her 
‘mamma’s, so that the laugh produced by her paj^a’s facetiousnesi 
was not observed. 

“ Brute! ” exclaimed hlrs. O’Donagough, as the carriage 
drove off. 

“ Oh! iny gracious—^vdiat a beautiful bonnet that is ! 
And that—and that,” ciitKl the young lady, as they passed a 
shop-window ; “ shouldn't 1 look beautiful, mamma, with those 
green featlu'rs V ” 

“ Perhaj)S you might, my dear,” replied her mother; “ and 
you must be as sharp jis a iiee<lle, Patty, 1 can tell you that, 
to get what you want out of your skinflint father. He’ll be 
smart enough liimself. I’ll answer for him, for he is as vain 
as an old peacock; but as for us, and our appearance, he 
won’t care much, 1 dare say; and a hard tug we shall have, 
before wo get anything decent out of him. Mark my words, if 
we don’t.” 

Of her two parents, Mis^ O’Donagough decidedly liked her 
papa the best; but she ^as already muclii too good a tactician 
to let this appear before the eyes of hef mamma. She felt, 
indeed her daily increjisiug power over both, and as dclibe--® 
lately determined to make the mc^t of it, as if she liad studied 
the curinus and incalculable efiect of skilfully-applied domestic- 
influence f^r yeara. 

One means which she had long ago discovered, as beyond < 
all others effectual in promoting tins, was the seizing of every 
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safe opportunity of making eacli fond parent Mieve that she 
was quite willing, if she dared, to become Ms or her partisan, 
upon, all occasions, against the other. Some idea of her acute 
and almost precocious talents may be gathered from the fact, 
that she ha<l already persuaded her father of her perfect en¬ 
joyment of all the ridicule he from time to time slily threw 
upon his lady ; and her mother, that she considere<l her as 
exceedingly ill-ust'd, whenever she failed of having her own 
way in every contest she fell into, with her master and her 
lord. 

« « « « # 

Mre. O’Donagough had changed but little in her feelings 
and princi})l(‘s of action, since the day when she arri\t‘(l at the 
hotel at Exeter, mth her niece Agm's and Betty Jacks. She 
still bore herself as one deserving of all deference and respect, 
and calk'd about her on arriving at tlie Saracen’s Head, 
as if nobody so great had ever driven under its awful sign 
before. 

The first waiter who met her i)a.sscd on, exciting thereby her 
deej^est indignation; but at length her loud and dignified 
demand, “ Can we have beds and supj)er here V ” pro¬ 
duced something like the desired etfect; and she was ushert'd 
into a little diusky, dirty, up-stairs sitting-room, from the 
window of which, however, Alartlia had the gratification of 
finding that she could look out upon the stri'ct. It was the 
latter end of the month of August, and no one ])erhaj)S but a 
young lady just escai>ed from the ship that had brought her 
from New South Wales, could have found such keen deliglit in 
gazing uix)n the hot and dusty precincts of Snow-hill. To her, 
however, it was a sort of oj)ening paradise, in which she fanciecl 
she could dwell for ever without becoming weary. 

“ What quantities of carriages, mamma! And, oh! good 
gracious, the men! and such bonnets an<l flowers! If pai)a 
won’t give us some money, 1 am sure wx* shall grow wild.” 

“ Yes, to be sure we shall,” replied her mother, who, with 
her hand on her daughter’s shoulder, and her head j)rotruded 
farther still than that of tlie young lady, hung over the pave¬ 
ment, enamoured of all the metropolitan splendour she saw 
passing there. ^ 

“ London is a glorious place; there is no doubt of that, 
•mamma,” said Martha. 

“ The finest in the world—everybody says so; and I am 
sure it is impossible to stand here and doubt it,” replied her 
mother. “ But do you know, Patty, I am dying w|th hunger. 
1 suppose your father would kill us if wo ordered' tea before 
he came.” 
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I am sure it would be very savage of him to want to keep 
us starving here, while he 4s amusing himself with all the 
beautiful things as he comes along,” replied the young lady, 

“ Well, my dear, if you have courage to face it, I don’t 
care. He was in a brutal ill-humour when we drove off; but, 
I suppose, if you tell him that you were feeling so sick and faint 
that you thought you should die, he won’t say much about it. 
So, if you feel courage for it, I’ll ring.” , 

“Oh, lor! mamma, I feel courage enough, if that’s all. 
I’m sure I could eat a dozen rounds of buttered toast for my 
own share. Ring away, mamma. I’ll stop papa’s mouth when 
he comes. You see if I don’t.” 

Thus encouraged, Mrs. O’Donagough did ring, and her 
liberal orders given quite in the Silverton-park style, for tea, 
toast, muffins, eg^, cold chicken, and liain, were obeyed with 
admirable promptitude, and the mother and daughter had got 
half through the tea-urn, and very nearly quite through aU the 
eatables upon the table, when Mr. Allen O’Honagough made 
his appearance. 

“ Civil and obliging, upon my word,” he exclaimed, with 
“ a touch of very natural fi eUrujf as he entered the room. 
“ While I iiave been fagging like a blackamoor to get your 
cursed things through the customs, you two sit down and 
devour everything that is to be had, without troubling your¬ 
selves for a single instant to think of me.” 

“If you say that, you are a very wicked man, because you 
will tell libs,” replied his daughter. “ We did think of you, 
and talk of you, too, a great deal, before we set to. And it was 
I told mamma that I was sure as sure, tbit you wouldn’t and 
couldn’t be angry. Just think, paj>a, the difference of sitting 
stock stone still up here, longing for a morsel of food to keep 
soul and l)ody together, and being busy and blithe in the midst 
of all the beautiful sights like you have been.” 

^ While saying these words, Martha employed herself in 
*preparing on one fork a huge coUop of ham, with a lump of 
fowl to match it, and on another, an equally full sized morsel of 
boiled beef, daintily covered with mustard. 

“ Now, here’s what I call two beautiful mouthfuls. Open 
your gills, papa. Tins one first, ’cause the mustard is strongest. 
Well, how d’ye like it?« Very good, is it? I thought so. 
Now this. And that’s veiy good, too, it seems, by your man¬ 
ner of munching it. Now say if I haven’t thought about you I 
I told mamma I’d stop your mouth; and all you’ve got to do is 
bst to say which you like best, and more will come of it, I’ll 
be bound, ai soon as you order it.” 

There was something so exceedingly clever, and so prettily 
playful, in this device of the young Martha to r^tore her hungry 
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fother’s good Lumour, that both parents were delighted with it. 
Ml’S. O’Donagough got up laughing and rang the bell without 
being bid; and Mr. O’Donagough pinched his daughter’s cheek, 
called her a saucy hussy, and said that he’d be hanged if there 
was such another girl of her years in Europe, or out of it. 


CHAPTER IX. 

It will easily be imagined that Mr. and Mrs. O’Donagough, 
notwithstanding their occasional little tiffs, had found a suffi¬ 
cient number of tranquil moments on board sliip, to discuss very 
fully the important question of what it would be best to do with 
themselves on first arriving in London. Mis. O’Donagough 
very naturally declared, that her first and dearest object would 
be to throw herself into the arms of her beloved Agnes, and once 
more to embrace the brother of her fond young memory, Mr. 
Willoughby; for which reasons, Berkeley-square rose, as it were, 
spontaneously to her lips, every time the subject of setiling 
themselves was mentioned. 

But Mr. O’Donagough, who in one way or another had 
contrived to learn more facts concerning the movements of the 
fashionable world, than had hitherto fallen within the scope of 
his wife’s observation, undertook to assure her, that in the 
month of August there was no chance whatever of finding either 
Mrs. Hubert or Mr. Willoughby in lA)ndon. It was, therefore, 
necessary to consider what was most desirable in th^ second 
degree; and the affectionate Mrs. O’Donagough hinted, just 
before they left the vessel, that her feelings were becoming so 
strongly imperative for a reunion, that what she should best like 
would be, to follow her relatives wheresoever they might be, in 
town or country, sea-side or .hill-side, amidst the enchanting 
dissipation of a watering-place, or the soberer joys of their 0W14 
rural home. But Mr. O’Donagough thought it might be more 
prudent to decide for or against this, according to circumstances, 
and the discussion had been broken off unfinished, by the arrival 
of the custom-house officers on board. 

It was now revived again, over the sul^tantial tea-table, at 
the Saracen’s Hea<|, both parties enjoying the advantage of 
restored good-humour, and the only difference in their mode of 
treating the subject being, that the lady truly believed the 
question as to whether they should foUow General Hubert to 
his country-house to be in doubt, whereas the gentleman 
exceedingly well knew that it was not. 

Mr. Allen O’Donagough certainly had his faults like other 
mortals, bjit a positive love of wrangling was not one of them; 
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and though, of course, like all other sensible married men, he 
felt the necassity of having Ids own way, he always achieved it 
with as little quarrelling as pc«sible. He knew that “his 
Barnaby ” was a high-spirited woman, by no means disposed to 
trot very easily under the matrimonial yoke, and decidedly prefer¬ 
ring a little skirmish now and then, though she knew that she 
must yield eventually, to the contemptible submissiveness of 
living as if she had no will of her t>wn at all. It had therefore 
become almost habitual to him at all family consultations, 
respecting the subject of which he had made up his mind before¬ 
hand, to let her go on arguing as if it were still in doubt, and 
uttering his fiat only at the moment when he could walk off, 
and hear no more about it. 

Bespecting the immediate manner of their settling themselves 
in England, however, he had not quite made up his mind. Not 
that he bad the slightest intention of scouring the country in 
pui'suit of General Hubert, and still less of quartering himself 
upon his household; any advantages to be derived from that 
quarter, he was quite aware, must be sought for cautiously, and, 
on his part at least, with considerable tact. But, notwith¬ 
standing all his boasting on the subject of identity, he had still 
a few nervous doubts as to the prudence of launching himself 
once more upon the town. True, his sphere of action would be 
greatly changed; his age was changed; his beard, with all its 
fancy et ceteras^ was changed ; and, though not equally impor¬ 
tant, his name was changed. Moreover, it was exceedingly 
probable that the set he had left had changed too ; so that, on 
the w'hole, he w'as pretty sanguine as to the possibility of 
settling liimself as a gentleman of fashion and fortune in 
London. He really believed that “ his Barnaby ” might assist 
him in this ; which belief assuredly turned aside many a strong 
word, which without it might liave chanced to wound her ears; 
and it was now with all possible civility that he listened to her, 
as she again burst forth with all the vehemence of strong affee- 
•tion on the subject of finding out and following Mrs. General 
Hubert. 

“ I don’t think I can live, my dear Honny, till the time you 
say they are likely to come to town, without seeing her! ” said 
Mrs. O’Donagough, laying aside upon the margin of her plate 
the chicken-tone she had been polishing. “ Think what a time 
it is! ” 

“Very true, ?lny dear! only we shall gain one advantage 
that ought to console you. Were Mrs. Hubert in town at tins 
moment, Mrs. O’Donagough, I should deem it very disadvan¬ 
tageous to introduce Martha to her. You may depend upon it, 
that none of the finery you may have brought over will be of 
the right sort here.” 
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“ That I have nt> doubt in the world is true,” replied his 
wife, rejoicing beyond measure at this positive evidence of his 
intending to “new them. “Even Patty herself, dear 
creature! young as she is, feels that^ and was just saying so, as 
we came along. But, Lord bless you, my dear Donny, all that 
can be set to rights in no time, in such a place as London, if 
you will but let us have the money.” 

“ No doubt of it, dear; bitt we must be exceedingly careful, 
I. do assure you, ki all tiling concerning that most important 
article. On some occasions it must be spent, and freely too. 
There is no help for it if we hope to do anything important. 
But, for that very reason, we must keep a tight hand over it, 
where we may do so without danger. Not that I mean to deny 
you and Patty fine clothes. Quite the contrary. I know they 
will be often necessary; and, if things go well, you shall have 
them.” 

On hearing this, Martha left her place at the table, where, 
to say truth, she had made such good use of her time, as to 
make her remaining there any longer quite unnecessary, and 
walking round to her father’s cliair, testified the satisfaction 
his last words had afforded her, by giving him a kiss. 

“What, you like to heiir that, do you, Pat? Well, be a 
good girl, and do in all things as I bid you, and you shall be as 
fine as a queen. So butter me a piece of toast.” , 

“ Well, but my dearest O’Donagough,” said his wife, quite 
as well pleased by language so encouraging as her daughter, 
and altogether in a state of mind the most enviable, “ you must 
not forget my darling Agnes! And you may be quite sure, 
dear, that where she is, wc may show off Patty to advantage. 
For people in their rank of life never do poke them.selvea in 
out-of-the-way places. Therefore I vote for driving to Berkeley- 
square, learning from the servants where the family are passing 
the summer, taking a lodging for a week, just for the purpose 
of getting the things we most want, and then setting off to 
enjoy the exquisite pleasure, the heartfelt satisfaction of placing 
my lovely child in the bosom of my niece, and receiving her littlo 
ones into mine! Shall it be so, dearest O’Donagough ? Tell 
me, is there any objection to a plan so every way delightful ? ” 

“ None in the world, my dear,” replied her husband, gravely 
proceeding with his meal. “ Ring the bell, Patty, my dear; I 
must have a slice or ^wo more ham.” * 

“Then I may consider it as settled? Only think! in a 
week’s time I shall present my child, my own beautiful daugh¬ 
ter, to the wife of a general! to a lady received at court I with 
dozens of titles among her nearest relations; and, nevertheless, 
our nearest relation into the bargain. I’ll be hanged, Donny, 
if it does not all seem like a dream I ” 
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“ I dare say it does, my dear. Give me that back-bone, 
Patty, and thigh along with it, if you will.” ^ 

“* Then we may consider it as a settled thing, dear O’Dona- 
gough, that we arc to follow the Huberte immediately ?” 

“ You may consider it as a settled tiling, my love, that to 
set you and Patty off in the very b^t style is what I intend to 
do; and your relations, of course, ought to be among the ftmt 
to see it.” 

Mrs. Allen O’Donagough was wise enouglf to take counsel 
with herself before she said any more upon the subject; and 
being, notwithstanding .all their seeming con-sultations on the 
subject, most utterly ignorant of all her husband’s real plots 
and plans, she was, on the whole, inclined to flatter hereelf that 
her wishes respecting their immediate destination would be 
attended to; for, as she justly observed to her daughter, when 
they were alone, “clever as Mr. O’Donagough is about mcKst 
things, it is quite impo&sible he should know as much about the 
dear Huberts as I do ! ” 

Thus, on the whole, their first evening in London was 
passed in great domestic harinony; but Mrs. O'Donagough and 
her daughter both decharing themselves early ready for bed, 
^Ir. O’Donagough afft*ctiouately advised them to yield to the 
inclination, and saying, almost in the words of Prospero—- 

Tis a good dulnesa, 

bid them good night, with the assurance that though he Wi« 
obliged to go out for half an hour, to get a refractory razor put 
in order, he should also, probably, be very early in bed. He 
then kindly lighted candles for them, nay, even opened the door 
with a smile so gracious, and manner so observant, that Mrs. 
O’Donagough was forcibly reminded of the fascinations of other 
days; and when he agiiin wished her good night, as she passed 
out, she too looked up at him, with a gknee as like her former 
glances as she could make it, at the same time, however, pat¬ 
ting his cliin playfully, she said, “ Oh! why did yott cut off 
•your whiskers, dear ? ” 

“ Why did I cut off my whiskers ? ” he repeated, as soon as 
the door was closed behind them. “ That I might Killy forth, 
iny charming Barnaby, as, I will do this night, with the de¬ 
lightful confidence/>f being recognised by nef one.” 

The sensations product on an Englishman by returning to 
London after even a much shorter absence than that of Mr. 
Allen O’Donagough, are al’s^^ays powerful; and, if no particular 
circumstances exist to injure the effect, eocceedingly delightf^d. 
The stupendous world it incloses, is sure to have spread farther 
and wider stiU, than when he left it. New displays of wealth— 
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new demonstrations of the power it brin^—^nfew proofe of that 
excess of civilisation, which, for lack of other work, turns the 
genius of man to the production of varieties in every article he 
uses, because improvement can go no farther. All this he is 
sure to see at every step he takes; and then the aspect of all 
those he meets, at once so familiar to his memory, yet personally 
so utterly unknown. The features, the complexion, the gait, 
bringing to his eye and his heart associations a thousand times 
more intimately belonging to him, notwithstanding the indi¬ 
vidual strangeness of each, tlmn he could ever have felt in the 
foreign land whence he returned. Of all this Mr, Allen 
O’Donagough was fully conscious, and the excitement it pro¬ 
duced was exceedingly agi’ecable. 

As he walked farther and farther westward, these pleasant 
sensations multiplied; his heart swelled with a well-balanced 
mixture of national and individual triumph; and, notwith¬ 
standing all the awjkward accidents of his pjxst life, he would 
have been sorry to run the risk of changing conditions with any 
person he met. He knew he must have been a monstrously 
clever fellow, to be where and what he was at that moment; 
and he f«lt this with a very natural degree of satisfaction at the 
conviction. After all that had passed, the particulars of which, 
even to himself, he did not think it necessary to recapitulate— 
after all this, at the age of fifty-three, to find himself parading 
the streets of London, clear as a new-born babe from every 
taint of civil sin, and with his pockets full of cash, that no man 
could seize upon, and cry, “ Rascal! that cash is mine! ” w^as a 
degree of prosperity that might well make liim feel some inches 
taller than usual as he walked. 

It was by an impulse that had as much of instinct in it as 
will, that he at length found himself among the billiard-rooms 
of Leicester Square and its precincts. The unsightly Palais 
Royal of London surrounded him on all sides; and as he looked 
at its increased glow of gaslight, and breathed the queer mixture 
with which it has there pleased man to supply his lungs, ii. 
lieu of atmospheric air, he felt that he was once again a r 
HOME ! 

It would have required a much stronger effort tlian he con¬ 
ceived himself called upon to make, to avoid entering bencatli 
one of the many roofs, which by night and day sheltered tJie 
devotees who pass xheir existence in makii^ three little ivory 
balls run about and knock each other.. He did enter; and 
mounting the stairs with a step as eager, though less active 
than heretofore, found himself, not without some emotion, on a 
8wt where he had stood a thousand times before. 

•l/^There were many persons in the room ; but he looked round, 
lid saw not one single face that he remembered, till the marker, 
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changing- his place, displayed to him featurti^, once as familiar 
" to his eye as the dial on which he scored his games; hut with 
an expression which, though not changed, was marked by lines 
so much stronger and deeper than heretofore, that the man 
boked like a caricature of his former self. 

At first sight of him, Mr." Allen O’Donagough starfed, and 
felt half inclined to turn about, and make his exit before he had 
caught his eye. But hisjbetter judgment told him that by so 
. doing he would lose an excellent opportunity, of testing the 
eti'eef of liis altered appearance on an old acquaintance, and be 
forced to try it where it might perhaps be much more dangerous 
to fail, lie therefore stood his ground; and when he perceived 
that the man’s eye rested quietly and steadily on him, without 
the slightest indication of ever having examined his features 
before, his confidence increased sufficiently to lead him into 
conversation. The result w.-is all that he desired ; his observa- 
’^;ioiis wei'c sufficiently scientific to merit even a marker’s atten¬ 
tion, and the man both looke<l at and listened to him, but still 
without betraying any trace of I'cmembrance whatever. While 
suflering some little .anxiety from his doubts how this experi¬ 
ment might answer, IMr. Allen O’Donagough probably forgeffi 
tlie great advantage (under existing circumstances) of fifteen 
yearn which had passed over his curls since he had last appeared 
before the eyes which so fortunately knew him not. Of all. his 
advantages, perhaps this was the only one of which our ci^devaut 
major wa%not fully sensible. 

Nothing could exceed the lightness and gaiety of heart 
which ensued uj)on this successful experiment. He felt himself 
horn again into the only world in which he wished to live; 
his outward skin, somewhat the worse for the wear, cast otf, 
all liis talents ripened, and his character and name without 
a stain ! 

I’liere was one triumph more, a touch of which he was 
determined to en joy without further delay. Mr. Allen O’Dona- 
gougli had played billiards when he left England, but he played 
so nmcli better now, that he could not but fancy his chance with 
the professional iudivnlual who had fwinerly been the object of 
his emulation and his envy, would be very different from wliat 
it was in days past. He acc(»rdingly engaged liim as soon 
the tables should be at leisure; and when the moment arrived, 
iet about the game with almfjst as zealous a desire to win it, as 
f he had staked ten •tiraes the amount they were to play for. 

The play of Mr. Allen O’Donagough was certainly im- 
u'oved; perhaj).? that of the marker was improved also; but 
mi-ther the one nor the other had lost or forgotten any of tliose 
ittle peculiar toucln's of skill which distinguish one great bil- 
Hird-man from another. The markei‘’s eye had i)erused the 
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person and coun tenance of the new comer, something as an 
athlete of old might have done the conformation of one about 
to wrestle with him; and this survey had brought no single 
trait or movement to his mind, which suggested a suspicion that 
they had ever met before. No sooner, however, were the balls 
in full action, than a particular stroke, for which our major had 
been famous, awakened some long-forgotten manoeuvrings in 
the marker’s mind, and he suddenly turned round and directed 
a stare pregnant with inquiry into the stranger’s face. 

“ Beg your pardon, sir; but may 1 ask your name? ” said 
the man, with great civility. 

“ O’Donagough. What is your reason for asking?’’was 
the reply. But as he made it, the colour nunintcjd over the 
ample cheeks of the incognito, and he felt he had made a 
blunder. 

“ Only because that pretty hazard of yours put me so in mind 
of a chap that used to play here half a score years ago, or more, 
may be; and I don’t remember to have seen exact the same 
stroke from any other man.” 

“ Do you know this stroke ? ” demanded Mr. Allen O’Dona- 
gough, recovering himself, and performing a very skilful man¬ 
oeuvre that he had learned from a New Orleans man, with whom 
he had played at Sydney. 

“No, sir! No, upon my soul! That is quite a foreign 
stroke, I take it,—^you have played abroad, sir, I’ll be bound.” 

“ I learnt that at New Orleans,” replied Mr. Alie#0’Dona- 
gough. 

“No wonder, sir, that you’re a good player, then; for I 
have known New Orleans men as have beat us all hollow.” 

Mr. AJlen O’Donagough won his game, and retired ; having 
received a hint which he felt might be very useful to him. 
“ Egad ! I must shave my play, as well as my mustache, if I 
intend to remain incog,” was the thought that passed through 
his head, as he gaily proceeded to reconnoitre, during another 
hour or so, the various alterations, additions, and improvements 
made during his absence throughout all the regions that he 
knew and loved the best. But like a prudent domestic man as 
he was, he returned soon after midnight to the Saracen’s Head, 
having just done and seen enough to make him equally sanguine 
and impatient as regarded the variety of brilliant experiments 
which lay before 
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CHAPTER X. 

If the result of Mr. Allen O’Donaj^ough’s experiment upon 
the nieniory of the billiard-marker had been productive of satis¬ 
faction to himself, its consequences were more gi-atifying still to 
his lady. Little as he liad sjiid about it, his private intention 
})ad l*een to keep as much as possible out of the way of General 
Hubert, ami all tlic brilliant set in which he presumed him to 
move, till he should be prepared to meet him advantageously. 

The first step towards this was, the ascertaining that his 
own altered appearance was likely to luevcnt all danger of dis- 
aip-eeablc reminiscences ; the second must, of course, consist in 
preparations for assuming such an aj>pearance and manner of 
lib* as might justify the ambitious hope of being received as a 
relation. 

To this he attached quite as much importance as his wife, 
though he said much less about it, and was detennined to 
hazard more, and run greater risks to obtain it, than it ever 
entered into her head to hope for. 

Mr. Allen O’Donagough had ever been a man of spirit and 
enterprise; and having paid the penalty, almost inevitable in 
his line, upon indulging with too htth', caution in the display of 
his peculiar talents, he now determined, with ripened age, and 
ripened wisdom, to carry on business wit h that species of bold- 
n(!ss and prudence united, which is only to be found in the very 
highest class of his profession. During many yeare of his resi¬ 
dence in New South Wales, liis puipose had been to make Paris 
the theatre of his future experiments; but he saw, or fancied 
lav saw, in the remarkable accident which had brought him 
within reach of such persons as his wife claimed kindred with, 
the possibility of a career infinitely more distinguished than he 
had ever before ventured to hope for. There was considerable 
sagacity displayed in the reasoning by wliich he convinced him¬ 
self that the very circumstances that seemed to render such 
hopes almost ridiculously audacious, would, in reality, make 
their attainment easy. Had General Hubert, and the wealthy 
and distinguished persons with whom he was connected, been 
less completely above all and everything with wliich hir. Allen 
OT)onagough had mixed liimself during hi* former life, there 
might, and must hifve been danger, notwith^anding his changed 
appearance, of such accidental allusions to past scenes, as it 
might have been very difficult to get over. But, as it was, 
nothing of the kind could be at all likely to occiur; and liaving 
once made up his mind to hazard, as a necessary outlay, a con¬ 
siderable portion of the money he had contrived to make, he 
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became almost as impatient to open the campaign as Mrs. 
O’Bonagough herself. 

During the course of the following day much business was 
got through. By inquiries made according to Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough’s suggestion in Berkeley-square, it was ascertained that 
General Hubert’s family were at Brighton. By boldly pai*adiug 
through all the different haunts where formerly he was best 
known, Mf. O’Donagough found there was no danger whatever 
of his being recognised as the flash hlajor Allen, once so con¬ 
spicuous among them. By the placing an English bank-note 
for twenty pounds in the hands of liis wife, with a declaration 
that it wjis to be wholly expended in the decoration of herself 
and her daughter, he produced in the hearts of both a throb of 
pleasure which few things in this life can equal; and laid the 
foundation of two wardrobes, which were destined for years to 
be the admiration of many beholders. And, by placing himself 
in the hands of a first-rate German artist in St. Jarnes’s-strcjct, 
he was not only sure of coming forth from tluan as near in 
shape and air to the standard he desire<l to obtain, as it was 
passible for mortal shears to make hun; but with as much siifety 
as any precaution could insure of not permitting his person to 
be studied by any operator, who had ever enjoyed that advan¬ 
tage before. 

In addition to all this, the active O’Donagough contrived, 
before the day was half over, to have himself and his appen¬ 
dages established in private lodgings in Ilatton-garden, Avhere, 
by the aid of a neighbouring ham-shop, and a little lodging- 
house cookery, they contrived to live for a week at very trifling 
expense. 

But what a week of ecstasy it was! And how fully was it 
demonstrated in the case of Mrs. O’Donagough, that mind is 
omnipotent over matter! Few people enjoyed “ nice thitnis^" 
as she was wont to call them; that is to say, such eating as 
particularly suited her fancy, with more keen relish than jilrs. 
O’Donagoiigh; yet, during this week of strongly-exeited sensi¬ 
bilities, although nothing of an edible nature was set before her 
that she could upon reflection approve, she scarcely utte^rt'd a 
murmim. Tough steaks, and greasy cutlets appeared, and were 
consumed almost without an observation; -while the soaring 
spirit enjoyed a banquet in the contemplation of caps, bonnets, 
gowns, and manHies, not yet perceptible to the eye, perhaps, 
but of which the intellectual faculties were fully cognisant, 
which rendered all groaser gratifications contemptible. 

“ I do enjoy my porter, though! ” uttered after the dismissal 
of a peculiarly unmanageable specimen of what is called animal 
food, was almost the only symirtom betrayed by Mrs. O’Dona¬ 
gough of her being ali\ e ibo anything of the kind. 
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At length, 

Indnstrions man had done his part, 

and indnstrions women also. “ The thinga^"'' were all sent home, 
and all that remaiiiecl to be done before their places were taken 
for Iirigliton, was “to pack them np,” as Patty said, “so that 
they irnght all come ont, looking as lovely and beautiful as when 
they were put in.” 

“ A nd where are we to leave all the rubbishwe have brought 
over, Donriy, while we make tins delightful little trip?” 
inquired his lady. 

i\Ir. O’Donagough had hired a garret in the house for the 
purpose'—Mr. O’Donagough had secured three outside places by 
the earliest coach—Mr. O’jDonagough Iiad, with lus own hands, 
l)i()ught home a little basket in which their necessary refresh- 
rneuts during the following day were to be deposited—in short, 
hlr. O’Danagongh liad forgotten nothing. 

“ Well now, everything seems smooth before us,” said Mrs. 
O’Donagough, over their last Hatton-garden tea-table, “ Oh! 
iny darling Agnes! How I do long to get at her! By-the-by, 
Doiiny, I do tliink it was rather silly of you never to let me 
Djeiition to her the time of our coming over. Iflhad,'they 
would be expecting us, and I am not quite certain if I should 
not like that better than taking them by surprise.” 

“ We have discussed that matter already, my dear,” replied 
her ])eaceal)le husband. “ My notion was, that it would be 
better to take them by surprise, and I think so still.” 

“ Well! that’s settled now, so there is no good in talking 
any more about it. But don’t you think that if they were any 
of them to sec Patty and mo scrambling down from the top of 
the coa(di, they might think it did not look as if we were really 
people of fashion, as youliave all along promised we should be?” 
said his Avife. i 

]\lr. Allen O’Donagough paused a little before he replied, 
li'his was one of the jK>ints upon which his system of tactics 
diidated very strong regulations, and though he was very sleepy, 
and much more inclined to dose than to talk, having secured 
himself from slipping off the horse-hair bottomed chair, by 
fixing his feet upon tlie mantelpiece, he roused himself suffici¬ 
ently to express what he tjiought the occasion called for. 

“ As to that, my dear, and, indeed, as *o all things of the 
same kind, it is quite necessary that you, and Patty too, sliould 
understand matters thoroughly at once. I do mean that we 
should appear like people of fashion—am making immense 
sacrifices, and running enormous risks for this purpose; but it 
is altogether childish and silly to suppose that riiis can be done 
by people no richer than we are, without a vast deal of very 
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clever management. The real secret is, Mrs. O’Donagough, to 
keep all your contrivances out of sight; and if you can find out 
the way to do that, it don’t signify a single straw what s^lving 
tricks you practise behind the scenes. As to my driving about 
the country like your fine cousins and nieces, and I don’t know 
wdiat all—^it is perfect madness to dream of such a thing—give 
you my honour that I should bo in jail before 1 was six months 
older. But if we all carry on the war upon the same principle, 
setting our wits 4>o work, one and all, to save money when no¬ 
body is looking at us, and to spend it in good style when they 
are, we may go on making an excellent appearance, and wdth no 
danger of getting into a scrape either. Do you understand what 
I mean, Patty ? ” 

“ Oh! dear yes, papa, I do indeed; and I think it is a very 
good way. I never do care how dirty or shabby my clothes are 
when .1 am out of sight, so that I can be smart when I go out 
to be seen,” was the young lady’s reply. 

“ Ixiss me, darling!” said the delighted father, who was 
really becoming more fond of her every day; “ that is exactly 
the principle onwdiichwe must all act; and I hope, Mrs. O’D., 
that you intend to be as reasonable about it as your daughter ?” 

“ Let me alone for that sort of thing, O’Donagough. I 
don’t believe that there is a woman in the world w'ho would be 
more capable of sacrificing everything to the making a good 
appearance, than I should. I was always brought up from my 
earliest infancy to think a great deal of it. My poor, dear 
mother, I am sure, never thought of anything else, and 1 should 
be sorry if my daughter did not come after me with the same 
right feelings. All that is to be said, therefore, about tliis 
going outside, is just that we must take care not to be seen or 
known.” 

“ That is quite right, my dear, and speaking like yourself. 
This time, of course, there can be no danger, as nobody that 
you ever saw in your* life before would be likely to find you 
out on the top of the Brighton coach. However, as a general, 
rule, it may be well to remember, that on all such occasions, the 
best and safest way is to make youi-self look as little like wluit 
you are as possible. So that instead of being rather better 
dressed than the rest of the company on the top of a coach, 
people that understand the sort; of thing that we have in view 
would take care to<ibe the worst. For just observe: now, sup¬ 
posing we sat opposite to some sharp-sighted *body, who, having 
scoured us from hat to shoe, should make up his wise noddle to 
believe that we were tafiow-chandlers, taking our daughter from 
the melting to get a puff of sea-air. Well, supjjose that same 
person saw us afterwards, in the very best and grandest society, 
would he not be ten times less likely to know us in our fine 
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traps, tlian if we liad worn something in the same •shape and 
fashion when he met us on the coach?” 

“ Tiiat’s very true, rny dear,’* said Mrs. O’Donagoiigh, “ and 
late Jis it is, I think 1 shall take the hint, and make some little 
alteration in what I was going to wear. You understand the 
sort of thing, Patty, that your papa means, don’t you, my 
dear ? ” 

“Yes, to be sure I do, and you shall see if I can’t make a 
good sight of myself! ” replied Miss Patty, stjy-ting away from 
the tea-table; and seizing upon one of the bonnets that lay on 
the top of a, trunk ready for the morrow, she began to take out 
pins, and dcmolisli bows at a great rate. 

“ My dear child, what are you about ? ” cried her mother ; 

“ you ain’t going to waste all that good ribbon, I hope ? ” 

“ Wiiste it! How can you talk such nonsense, mamma, as if 
that was what pa])a wantt;d ? No, I won’t waste it, but do just 
look here; don’t I look like a vulgar dowdy ? ” 

“ AYell, to be sure, fine feathers do make fine birds, there is 
no denying it,” said Mrs. O’Donagough, looking with some 
mixture of vexation at Martha’s very successful attempt to 
make herself look a vulgar dowdy. 

“ Capital, girl! ’' cried her father, chuckling. “ She is up to 
everything.” 

At an early hour the next morning, the active, enterj)rising, 
hopeful trio, were making as much noise in their sitting-room 
as if a dozen ordinary persons were about to take their departure 
from it. 

“ Pray, pray don’t set that box up oh end! It has got both 
our best bonnets in it! ” cried tlie elderly lady. 

“ Oh, rny ] that’s all the artificial flowers for mamma and 
me! ” screiimed the young one, fiercely extricating a deal case 
from the hands of the maid, who was iiTeverently jerking it out 
the way. 

“ Make the tea, can’t you ? ” bawled Mr. O’Donagough to 
Ijis wife. “ 'I'lie branch coach will be here in a minute, and I 
positively will not stir an inch till I have had my breakfast.” 

At length, however, they were snugly accommodated; 
father, mother, daughter, packages, and all; not only on the 
branch coach, but on the very vehicle itself that was to convey 
them to the goal of their wishes. But this was not effected 
without some difficulty. "Mrs. O’Donagoiigh was large, and 
none of her adveiftures had hitherto accustomed her to such a 
degree of activity as was necessary to bring her to the place she 
was to occupy, so that the assistance of a man putting the last 
touch to the luggage on the roof, as well as that of Mr. O’Dona¬ 
gough, who was stationed below, was required to aid the opera¬ 
tion. The young lady had skipped up with great agility, the 
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moment her father indicated to her the place where she was t 
sit; and while her mamma was mounting, she stood uj>, clappin 
her hands, and shouting witfi laughter, as she watclied 
difficult process. After this first impediment to their setting o 
had been overcome, however, notlung could be more prosperou 
or satisfactory than their journey; the >vhole family, each i 
their respective style, ably sustained the incognito which ha 
been enjoined. Mr. O’Donagough, during the entire distance 
preserved total selence. Mrs. O’Donagough talked a good dea 
it being an exercise to which she was too much accustomed, ti 
leave it off without great inconvenience ; but she so cautiously 
avoided every allusion to lier own dignity, and so steadily ab¬ 
stained from addressing either oflier companions by name, that 
a young Sussex fanner, who was the person to whfim she chiefly 
addresse<l herself, would have been a very clever fellow, indeed, 
had her conversation left information of any kind upon his 
mind. ]Miss O’Donagough as steadily kept in view the part 
she had to perform, as either father or mother; but this did not 
prevent her from looking pretty constantly in the face of the 
yomig farmer, thinking, however, all the time, how very much 
handsomer her dear Jack was. 

According to his usual system, Mr. O’Donagough, Avhile 
appearing to consult his wife on many points with the most 
amiable conjugal confidence, had hitherto uttered nothing defi¬ 
nitive respecting his projects on arriving at Brighton ; and in 
this he acted wdsely, as before he could be said to know what he 
intended himself, he had one or two little experiments to make, 
and one or two questions to ask. 

The first words he had been heard to utter since he iflacod 
himself beside his daughter, on the top of the vehicle, were 
spoken to that young kdy as soon as herself and her ponderous 
mamma were once more safely lodged on the pavement, and they 
ran thus, as he eyed the waiter, who came forth from the hotel 
at which the coach stopi)ed: 

“ I suppose the thing you would like best to do just at j)^'- 
sent, would be to eat, wouldn’t it ? ” 

“Well done you for a good guess, papa!” replied Miss 
Patty, in high glee, “ and you couldn’t be more right if 1 had 
been a glass case, and you had seen through me. ’Tis good 
news hearing that word, isn’t it, mamma ? ” 

“Indeed it is,dPatty,” replied Mrs. O’Donagough ; “I feel 
perfectly sinking and e^ffiausted. It is no joke, travelling from 
London to Brighton, with nothing on earth to keep soul and 
body together, but a miserable dry sandwich of salt liam.” 

“ Come, come, let’s have no ginimbling! ” cried Mr. 
O’Donagough, turning sharply round from the waiter to whom 
he had been giving his orders. “ If you will follow this person 
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Up stairs, he will show you into a sitting-room, while I see after 
all your multitude of boxes.” 

“ Gruinbling! ” muttered IVIre. O’Bonagough, in reply, “ I 
sfrould like to know where the most grumbling comes from ? ” 
But perceiving her husband to be no longer within hearing, she 
peaceably followed the waiter into the room to which he led 
them, and only indulged herself by saying, as he opened or shut 
the window—drew the blinds up or drew them down—or em¬ 
ployed himself on some other of the numerous,assiduities wliich 
denote the presence of a waiter, “ Let everything in the way of 
refreshment which the gentleman has ordered be of the very 
best that the place can furnish j and let it all be brought with 
as httlc delay as possible—that is, I mean to say, instantly.” 

“ Why, mamma! ” cried IVIiss Fatty, wdio the instant the 
w'aiter had quitted the window, flew to throw it open as widely 
as the sash would permit, “ tins place is more lovely, ten times 
over, than even London itself! IVIy! what a sight of beautiful 
full-<lresBed gentlemen I do see crossing along at the bottom of 
the street! And such bonnets ! I sitall grow wild, I can tell 
you that, if I am kept in long, either for eating, or drinking, or 
anything else. Why there’s officers by dozens, mamma 1 Oh! 
my goodness! what a delightful place I ” 

l ier indulgent mother did not long delay to station her own 
ample person beside the juvenile form of her delighted daughter; 
and so mucli was there within reach of their eager eyes, as they 
fearlessly thrust forward their heads and shoulders to obtain a 
view of the point where the street opened upon the Marine- 
jiarade, that, hungry as they were, the cold meat and porter 
arrivt'd before, they had more than once turned round their heads 
to look for them. 

Mr. O Donagough entered in the wake of the tray, and for 
some reason or other seemed in high good-humour. “ Come 
along, both of ye I ” he exclaimed, gaily. “ The deuce is in it 
if you arc not ready. ’Tis wonderful how quickly the sea air 
gets hold of one.” And then seating himself before a prodi¬ 
gious muss of cold beef, he began to handle the cuthiss-like 
weapon which was placed beside it, with such skilful zeal, that 
his fair companions seemed to forget for a while all earthly 
blessings, save such as he heaped upon the plates before them: 

“ And what do you think of Brighton, idiss Fatty ? ” said 
he, as distinctly as his occupation w^ould alk)w. 

“ It is a beautiful divine glory of a place, papa! ” replied 
Fatty; “ and 1 am sure I shall like it a monstrous deal better 
than London.” 

“It really does seem an enchanting spot, Donny,” said his 
wife, setting dowm an empty beer-gla^, of majestic size; “ and 
if things go on well here, about the Huberts, and everything 
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else, you know, I do hope and trust you will give us a decent 
lodging, and let us enjoy ourselves.” 

“ 1 shall be able to tell you more about it, my dear, an hour 
hence,” replied Mr. Allen O’Donagougli, continuing to carve 
and to eat with a degree of celerity that not only showed his 
seaward appetite, but proved his time to be precious. “ As 
soon as you have done eating, you must go into the room where 
I have had all the luggage stoAved, and let us see what’s what 
a little. You mjist unpack right away the trunk that has the 
things which came from the tailor’s for me—^and Fatty, when 
you have done cramming, I’ll get you to look out my shaving 
tackle; I shall want the key of the hat-box too. Comealong, 
both of ye, there’s good girls.” 

“ Lor, papa! l)o stop a moment. You never do care for 
tarts, like mamma and me. ’Tisn’t fair to take us away in the 
very midst of our treat,” said Patty, making, however, no un¬ 
necessary delay as siie spoke. 

“ You must stoj) a httle, if you please,” added his wife, in 
like manner continuing her employment, with all possible 
activity. “ ’Tis such abominable extravagance to pay for tilings 
and not eat them.” 

Mr. Allen O’Donagough listened to reason, and continued 
to amuse himself with a crust of bread and cheese, till the last 
tartlet disappeared, when starting up he exclaimed, “ Now for 
it, then—I want to be stirring, 1 promise you ! ” 

“ But to be sure you are not going to dress yourself in new 
clothes before you go out to look for lodgings, Mi-. O’Dofta- 
gough, are you ? Patty and I must go as we are, I can tell you 
that,” said Mrs. O’Dcnagough. 

“ I declare I will do no such thing, mamma! ” cried the 
young lady, bursting into open rebellion ; “ I Avould no more go 
out and meet all those beautiful officers in that horrid bonnet 
and shawl, tliau I’d fly. I would rather be whipped a great 
deal.” 

“ Nonsense, Patty ! ” replied lier mother. “ It is much 
better to do that, I can tell you, than to begin the thing half- 
and-half. You may be quite sure, my dear, that there is not 
one of them will know you again when they see you in your 
pink satin bonnet, and your beautiful pink scarf.” 

“ Don’t trouble yourselves to squabble any more about it, 
for you are not to go out with me af present, let your dress be 
what it may,” said the gentleman. * 

“ Not go out with you, O’Donagough ? ” exclaimed his wife, 
with equal disappointment and surprise. “ Why, you don’t 
mean to take lodgings for us, without ever letting me see them? ” 

“ No, my dear, of course, not for my eyes! 1 am not going to 
take lodgings, Mrs. O’Donagough, but only just to take a look 
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at the place, and judge whether our taking lodgings here at all 
would be likely to answer or not.” 

Mrs. O’Donagough understood her husband’s voice, and 
knew that he most certainly would go out alone. So, without 
further opposition, she prepared to obey his behests, and 
having done her part in finding the various articles he wanted, 
left the room followed by her daughter, without making any 
further observations on his mode of proceeding. But though 
she ihade the chamber-door in some degree slqpi after her, the 
sitting-room window soon restored her good humour, and she 
and her daughter continued to recreate themselves by gazing 
througli it, at all things witliin reach of their eyes, wholly in¬ 
sensible to the progi'ess of time. 

IIow' long they had remained thus pleasantly engaged they 
would have been at a loss to say, when at length their attention 
was drawn from without, by opening of the door behind them. 
They both turned their heads at the same moment, and saw a 
gentleman enter the room, wdiom, at the first glance, neither of 
them recognised—^yet, nevertheless, it was no other than Mr. 
O’Bonagough himself. He was dressed very handsomely in a 
suit, wliich, though not exactly mourning, and not exactly 
clerical, might, at the fii^t glance, have been mistaken for either. 
But the circumstance which, though seemingly trifling, made 
the change in his general appearance the most remarkable, was 
his having substituted a white muslin cravat, without any sliirt- 
collar being visible, for his usual black stock, above wdiich was 
wont to arise two well-stiffened ears, of dimensions considerably 
larger than common. This, and the metamorphosis his hair iiad 
undergone, which, when he left the room had been “sable 
silvered,” but when he re-entered, it presented a wavy, yet 
closely-fitted outline of locks, nearly flaxen, made him look so 
totally unlike himself, that when at length his wife and daughter 
became aware of his identity, they both burst into violent 
laughter. 

* “ What on earth, O’Donagough,.have you been doing to 
yourself? ” cried his wife, as soon as she recovered the power of 
speaking. “ You look fifty times more like a methodist parson 
than anything else. Your coat, and all that, is very new, and 
very nice, certainly; but I can’t say I approve the change at 
all. What with your shaving, and all the rest, you have 
altogether lost the look of a man of iashipn, which I used to 
admire so much in*you,” 

hlr. O’Donagough looked steadily in his wife’s face, for half 
a moment, and then said very gravely, “lam not so young as 
[ have been, my dear, any more than yourself; and I am 
inclined to think now, that a respectable appearance is more to 
be desired than a dasliing one.” 
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Tlie steady look was not removed for another half-moment 
after he had finished speaking, and when it was, Ids wife had 
not only ceased to laugh, but said in accents quite as demure as 
liis own, “I am sure I am quite of the same opinion, Mr. 
O’Donagough. When one is going to mix with families of 
distinction, there is nothing so important as an air of dignity 
and—and—of superior style ajid character, and all that sort of 
thing. You look very nice indeed, ]\lr. O’Donagough, and I 
promise you I, for one, shall be exceedingly angry with Patty, 
if over she gives a look, 'or says a word, or giggles and titters, or 
gives any sign wdiatever, of your appearing different from what 
you used to do.” 

“ You may depend upon it, my dear, Patty knows a great 
deal better than to do anything half so vulgar an<l silly. She 
certainly know^s very little about most tilings as yet; but she is 
not such a fool either as to laugh at her own father, or try to 
make other people laugh at him on account of his dress or any¬ 
thing else. If I am laughed at, she will be quite sure that no 
very great notice will be taken of her.” 

“ You need not be afrahi of me,” said Patty, turning again 
to the window. “ Papa knows how to take care of himself, and 
what will go down best with the grandee cousins you talk so 
much about, there’s no doubt about tliat; and so he don’t take it 
into his head that I ought to look like an old quiz too, 1 shall 
say nothing to nobody about him.” 

“ That’s a first-rate girl, Mrs. O’l).; and if fair play is 
given her, I’ll lay my life on it, she will make her fortune,” said 
the w'^ell-satisfied father. 

“ It is not the first time that has been said of her, my dear,” 
replied his wife, with a nod of the head that meant a great deal. 
“ It is not a little that will content me for her, I j^romise you. 
But get along, Donny, don’t waste any more time talking—I 
shall be dying to see you back again, and know something about 
what’s to become of us next.” 

Mr. O’Donagough obeyed her, but said nothing; and h’s 
wife being rather tired of standing, drew a chair to the window, 
and seating herself beside the still unwearied Patty, beguiled 
the time by teaching her how to know colonels, majors, captains, 
and lieutenants, by their uniforms. 

Mr. O’Donagough meanwhile, with a hat of rather larger 
dimensions than wes at that time usual, and a stout elderly- 
looking walking-stick, sallied forth to perambulate the streets 
of Brighton, for the first time for rather more than fifteen years. 
Had he, however, been a greater stranger there still, he might 
have taken less pains in preparing for this expedition. But the 
time had been when few places knew him better; and before he 
could conscientiously feel himself justified in indulging the wife 
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of his bosom by once more taking up his quarters there, he 
deemed it necessary to ascertain how lasting might be the im- 
pvcasion he had left on the minds of the permaneut inhabitants, 
llere, too, as in the familiar purlieus of Leicester-square, there 
were haunts over the nature and destination of which, time 
seemcid to have no power. Where billiard-balls rolled in days 
of yore, he found them rolling still; the same sights, and the 
same sounds, greeted him in the self-same places; and so little 
change<i was the aspect of tliese minor features, that till he 
looked more widely round him, and perceived that unless brick 
and mortar had obeyed the commands of some enchanted lamp, 
years must indeed have passed since last he stood tliere, he could 
almost have; fancied that he had pocketed his last Brighton 
winnings l»iit yesterday. 

Though vcTy far, in general, from being the plaything of his 
own imagination, Mr. Allen O’Donagough stood hesitating for 
a moment, whetlier or not he should enter a certain doorway, 
leading to what he remembered to have been the most approved 
rende/.vous for gentlemen of his own class, wdien Brighton was 
one of his many homes. It was not because he feared the keen 
eye of a imw'kcr—when much loss carefully equipped for such 
an encounter, he had stood this test triumphantly (despite even 
his pretty hazard ”). But fifteen years before, there dwelt in 
that dusky mansion, a pair of tlie very brightest eyes that had 
ever looked ujion him. The light young figure too, and the 
gay ready smile of lier to whom they belonged, were as fresh 
in his memory as if he had left thesti also but yesterday. lie 
had made this reckk^ss, thoughtless thing believe he loved her; 
and in return, she had given but too certain proof that 
sliti loved him. The house before wdiich he stood had been her 
father’s. Pid slie dwell there still? And w^ould slio know 
him y 

These were the questions which caused the middle-aged, 
respectable-looking, Mr. Allen O’Ponagough to pause and 
l^'sitatc before a door, which he ought to have entered quickly, 
or have passed with scorn, lie felt that he might be exposing 
himself needlessly to a great risk, but yet the trial might be 
worth making, for, if successful, he conceived it impossible he 
.could ever be tormeiite<l by such doubts and fears again. 

This consideration at length nerved him to the enterprise, 
and he went in. There wjis tlie same scen^of ill-extinguished 
lamps as he advanced, and as it seemed, the identical much-worn 
oil-cloth under his feet; there was, too, within a glass inclosure 
at the foot of the staircase, a gaily dressed female. It was 
there, exactly there, that his bright-eye<i Susan used to sit; it 
w'as there he had seen her for tlie lirst time ; and there, little as 
she guessed it at the moment, and little, perlmps, as he himself 
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intended it should be so, he had looked ujDon her the last. He 
now stared at the stout, gaudily-decked woman before him, and 
though feeling something, perhaps, a little akin to disjippoint- 
ment, it was a relief to know that there was not any danger to 
be run from deep impressions on poor Susan’s memory. 

“ They are playing up stairs as usual, I supjwse ? ” stiid he, 
stopping before the open window-frame, at which sat the capa¬ 
cious barmaid. 

The woman»started, and looked up, but as soon as her eyes 
encountered the respectable figure of Mr. O’Donagougli, she 
looked down again upon the page on which she was writing, 
and quietly replied, “Yes, sir.” 

That glance, however, which had sufficed to deceive her, had. 
undeceived him. They were Susans eyes, and none other, that 
had looked upon him ; and though girlish delicacy of every 
kind was sadly merged, and lost in most coarse womanhood, he 
felt perfectly sure of the identity. 

“ Is the room crowded, ma’am ? ” he resumed, willing 
again to see those beautiful eyes, so altered, yet the sixme. 

Again the woman started, and before she answered drew 
aside a curtain that obscured the light of the window behind 
her, when the last light of the setting sun fell full upon his 
face. But this, instead of producing danger, most effectually 
saved him from it; the Susan of former days again looked 
steadily at him for a moment, and then shghtly smihng, pro¬ 
bably at the suspicion to which his voice had given birtli, she 
replied, “ Upon my word, sir, I don’t know.” 

As if affronted by the abruptness of the reply, he turned 
suddenly away, and walked out. 

“ She does not know me,” he murmured as he went; “ and 
if she does not, no one will.” 

There was, perhaps, one little grain of mortification, mixed 
in the full bushel of satisfaction produced by this experiment; 
but if so, our adventurer was too wise a man to sift for it. 
With an alert and active step he repaired to the more fashiois- 
able part of the gay town, and witliin a little more than one 
hour of the time he had left them, Mr. O’Donagough returned 
to his fe,mily with the agreeable intelligence that he had seen 
some very handsome apartments on the Marine Parade, and 
that they might take possession of them immediately, if they 
approved of them. * , 



